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INSCRIBED TABLET AND GORGET FROM EASTER ISLAND, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate A. 

Easter Island: Inscribed Tablet. Dalton. 

On a.n Inscribed Wooden Tablet Trom Easter Island (Rapa Nul), ^ 
Jn the British Museum. By O. M. Dalton, M.A., F.S.A. | 

The iDticribed tablet, both sides of which are figured on Plate A., is a small example, 
8 ‘6 inches (11 cm.) long, and made of hard dark-brown wood, probably the toro miro or 
mimosa, which was employed for inscriptions as long as the supply of suitable trees 
lasted. The characters are clearly cut, and extend not only over both surfaces, but, in 
accordance with the nsunl practice, over Imth longitudinal edges as well; the wood has 
received a dull polish by frequent handling. This interesting object, which has been 
acquired by the Museum during the present year, is said to have been in the family of 
its recent owner more than thirty years; if the statement is correct, it must have 
been among the first of its class to reach Europe, for the earliest mention of inscribed 
tablets occurs in a letter of a missionary in 1864 (see below), and the first specimens 
made known to science were taken to Santiago, in Chile, in the year of tho Franco- 
Prnssian War. 

It may be said at the outset that I can make no new contribution to the decipher¬ 
ment of that great Polynesian enigma, the writing of Rapa Nui. The following short 
notes are intended to serve a two-fold purpose : firstly, to make known a new 
example; and, secondly, to recall some of the literature bearing upon the subject, at 
present inconveniently scattered through the pages of various and sometimes inaccessible 
publications. 
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Althoagh the Folyuesiaiis were able to represent human, auiinul, and natural forms, 
which in some cases they conveotioDnlised to a remarkable degree, nowhere but iu 
Easter Island, the extreme outjwst of the race, do we find anything approaching a 
regular system of writing. Here and there we hear of chiefs attesting treaties with 
Europeans by “making their marks” ; bnt in one of the recorded instances the Maories 
used signs resembling their tattooing, aud quite different from those here in question,® 
in the other, the native coutructiug parties wore themselves chiefs of Rapa Nui.f Tbe 
occurrence, iu a lonely and isolated s]K>t, of a script already to a certain extent 
conventionalised, and therefore not abi^olutely primitive, has naturally given rise to 
various specniutions which it will be necessary to pass briefly in review. 

Before proceeding to this task 1 will mention the most important visits made to the 
island by European and American vessels, and touch upon the settlement of the mis¬ 
sionaries, which, by establishing closer relations with the inhabitants, brought the 
inscribed tablets into general notice. 

The first white men to land upon Rapa Nui were the Dutch Captain Roggeweiu 
and his companions, who gave the island the name it now commonly bears, because their 
discovery fell upon Easter Day, 1721. Between this time and the latter half of the 
nineteenth century it was visited by many navigators, among others by Capt4iin Cook, 
aud its remarkable monolith statues and stone buildings were made known to the western 
world. The tablOts, however, seemed to have escaj>e<l notice until the year 1864, when 
their existence wa.s discovered by Eugene Eyrand, lay brother of the congregation of 
the Sacred Heart of Piepns, who had repatriated three of the islanders kidnapped by tbe 
Peruvians in tbe previous year. It is in a letter of his to tbe superior of bis order ^ 
that the first mention of tablets is made. As a result of Eyraud’s visit the congregation 
soon afterwards established on the island a small mission, whose members during tlio 
short and troubled period of their residence were largely iustrnmeotnl, as we shall see, 
in preserving what remained of the Easter Island inscriptions. The first tablets to leave 
tlie island were probably two discovered by Father Zumbohm, and sent by him to Bishop 
.Tanssen, of Axieri, Vicar Apostolic of Tahiti, to whom five other examples were confidcnl 
in 1868.| In the same year H.M.S. Topaze passed some time ac Easter Island, ami 
various accounts of her visit have been published.^ To tlie officers of this ship we owe 
the two large monolithic statues now in the British Museum, bnt tablets do not seem to 
have come under their notice. Soon after the departure of the Topaze three tablets 
appear to have l)eeD fouud, two of which were given to Captain Gaua of the Chilian 
corvette O'Higgins, which touched at Rapa Nui in 1870.** Captain Gana deposited bis 
two specimens in the Museum of Santiago in Chile, where they still are; the third tablet 
was sent off to Paris, but never reached its destination. It was from casts taken from 
the Chilian examples and forwarded to Europe that the first attempts to decipher tlie 


* Beorodaceil at the end of L'lle ie Piquet, pat Mgr. Tepano Jaossen, ouvraq*potthvme rtdigipar 
le R.-P, Ildrfoate AUizard,'PM\s,\i9i. The work U also pabllshed in tite JtalUtin Ae fiiojraphir, 
1893. 

f Beprodneed, Jiittrnal uf the AiUhtv/Militgiral IwiitHtt of Oreat JiritaiH aud Ireland, 1871, p, 638, 

^ It was io 1863 or 1863 that the Peruviaiis carried off about 1,0‘J0 natives 1o work guano on the 
Chineba Islands. On thianudand the evvuta which sacceeticd it, tee Jaussea, L'lle de Piquet, pp. 1-6; 
Smithteuian Auxml Report, 1889, p. 611. About half of the sorriTing population was removed to 
Tahiti and Eimeo by tbe Ann of Brander, aiul most of those who Kmaiiied were taken by tbe 
missionaries to the Oambier Islsads. 

§ Aumlee de la propagation dr la fui, Vol. XXXVIII., p. 71. 

I Jsussen, Clle de Piquet, p. II ; Abbd Bund in t^lHiNus let Moudet (Paris, 1881), pp, lio'fl. 

5 Papers by Mr. J. ijnton Palmer. Proceediugt ef the Literary and Pkiloeopkieal Society of 
Lirerpool, Vole. XXIX. (1876), pp. 375ff, and XXX. (1876), pp. 35&ff; Journal of the Rthnologieal 
Society, Keio Seriet, Vol. 111., p. 371; and Journal of the\Rogal Geographical Society, VoL XL., p. 167. 

** Smitkeonian Report, p. 513 ; Palmer, Lirerpool, 1876, p. 265. 
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script were made by Mr. Park Harrison and otliers.* * * § ** In 1882 Captnin-Lieutenaut 
Greiscler of tbe Imperial German Navy visited the islaeid on tlie giinlwat Ifynena,^ but 
apparently faileil to obtain tablets, tbougb two were reported to bo in the |K>s$essiou of 
natives. Perhaps these were the identical examples procured by the officers of tlio 
Mohican, United Suites Navy, who iu 1986 mode a prolonged stay, and endeavoured to 
solvo tho mystery of the inscriptions in the manner mentioned belowj;. At some time 
before 1876§ two tablets were procured by a llussiaii vessel, and these arc now in 
St. Petersburg.! 

As far ns I can discover, nlwiit fifteen of tho tablets are now preserved in places 
where they sro accessible to students. Seven are said to be in Tahiti, two at Santiago, 
two at Washington, two at St. Petersburg, one in the Itritish Museum, and one (a large, 
but not very good specimeu) nt Rerlin. Professor von Lnschnn informs me that two 
were shown at a colonial exhibition in Paris in recent years, but whether these bad l>een 
brought from Tahiti or were uew specimens 1 am unable to say. It may be convcuieiit 
to describe in the present place the general appearaucc of those tablets and the manner 
in which they are inscribed. As a rule they are made of the hard mimosa already 
mentioned, but in some cases pieces of driftwood of irregular shaim have been pressed 
into the service of tho carvers. Some of the examples in mimosa wood are as much as 
14 iu. long,*! so that the one here illustrated is among the smallest. The work was 
executed with a point of obsidian, and when each line was completed the tablet was 
reversed, so that every other line is upside down. Opiuious seem to differ as to the 
point at which the reading siioidd Imgin, but us a rule the left-hand Imttom corner is 
preferred.*” Tablets are often chanuelled with broad parallel grooves, within which the 
inscriptions are cut, the object being iu all probability to preserve the characters from 
obliteration. A fiue wooden gorget in the British Museum is figured with tbe tablet on 
Plate A., as it has on it a line of characters incised with great cleaniess and worth 
reproiluciug photographically for purposes of comparison. 

In a short note like the present, one can but recapitulate the principal attempts 
which have been made to decipher the Easter Island tablets. It is now generally agreed 
that they are really signs of an ideographic nature, aud it is comparatively easy to 
distinguish birds, fish, natural objects, implements and weapons, &c., among them. But 
from this to an interpretation of their meaning in the particular conjunction iu which 
they occur is a very wide step, and few investigators have ventured to do more than 
suggest a meaning for iudividnal signs. Mr. Park Harrison,tt working from casts of 
the specimens in Santiago, identifies iu figures of men with albatro.sses’ heads the 
Herronia or mythical being of native legend, and can point to turtles aud lobsters, as 
well as clubs and ceremonial {Middles like those made of hard wood which have been 
brought in some numbers from tbe island. He detects combats of men and animals, 
recognises dog faces and negrito heads, aud iu a recurring sequence of human figures 

• Journ. Authr. hut., Vol. III. (1874). 

Kapitila-lieutenant Geiseler, Die Outer hurl, etna iitS/te prahiMtorierher Knltur in tier Sudtee 
(Berlin, 1883). 

J Paymaster W. J. Xbomsoii, U.S.N., in Smithmnian JnetitHtiim, Annual Jfrpnrf, i'ear eading 
jHne 80,1889, p. 447ff. 

§ Linton Palmer, Lirerjnnd, 1876, p. 265. 

I Mr. Tregear, Journal of the PohjneaiaHSKirtg, Vol. 1. (1892), p. 101, says tliat a mate ,of a ship . 
took a tablet to San Francisco. 

5 Tregear, as above, p. 101. 

** The Abb4 Band, pramiert kiiroglgjthe* da la Pidgniaie, in Cotmo* leu JUiiitdeu, p. 415, states 
that tbe beginning is at the lower left-hand comer ; so does Bishop Jsussen (p. 14) on the authority of 
Metoro. Captain Qeiseler, however (p. 25), says the right-hand lower comer, the characters runmng 
from right to left. 

tt JoHTH. Anthr. hut., as above, p. 874. 
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sees a geuealogj of isiHml cliiofx whose forefathers may have lived thousands of miles 
away in the west. Mr. Park Harrison’s researches were adraitte<lly tentative and made 
no pretention to finality. It is otherwise with those of Dr. A. Carroll, a prologue to 
which has been pul)[islie.l in tlie PoIyne.su»n .Society’s Journal* 

This writer, with an almost magnificent confidence, claims to have setticil the 
(|nc8tiou once for all. If 1 understitnd him rightly, he declares that the language 
represented by tlie “ hieroglyphs" is not Polynesian, but came from the American 
continent, and that among the inscriptions can be traced words and phrases from the 
Toltcc, Quiche, Muiscan, and many other tongues, proving the mixed blood of the 
peoples who came over to Easter Island more than dOO jears ago. On the tablets arc 
to l>e found relations of events which happened from about a.d. 600 onwards over a 
very wide region of the earth’s surface, and tliere is mcotiou of persons, places, and 
circumstances alluded to by Spanish writers. Dr. Carroll asserts that when his grammar 
and vocabulary ai'c pnblishcd, everyone who wishes to read these important historical 
and mythological inscriptions will be able to do so without difKculCy. Meanwliile, as au 
earnest of what is to come, he publishes three translations in the form of prayers, one by 
a woman for oftspriog, and two of a more general character for health and successful 
harvest. The issue of the key to the enigma will be awaited with interest, more 
especially, perhaps, by philologists with a taste for destinicCive criticism. 

Bishop Janssen, into whose possession several tablets ))a8sed, has made a serious 
attempt to elucidate their meaning in tho publication already, cited. Among the natives 
deported to Tahiti by the firm of Brauder and Boruier was a man named Metoro 
Tanaure, son of Hetuki, one of the class which claimed to have been instructed in the 
art of reading. This man chanted from the bishop’s tablets, but did not really read 
them, for when interriipte<l ha conld not go on ; still, there appeared to be some corre¬ 
spondence between his recitation and the engraved characters, thongh the oral additions 
were considerable, and the bishop took down the translations line for lino. The result 
was not encouraging. Far from being of historical importance, the recitations proved to 
be disconnected strings of phrases, unimportant in themselves and seldom forming u 
comprehensive or contiunons narrative. The bishop prints a comprehensive vocabulary, 
classifying the characters under their various Iieadiugs—gods, men, heaven, earth, se.'u 
animals, birds, fish, plants, &c .—giving the meaning of each in the dialect of Rapa Kui and 
in French, and evidently entertaining no doubt as to the correctness of the interpreta¬ 
tions. But as to the historical value of the subject-matter thus revealed he is under no 
illusion; il faut *'i/rStiffner, he s^ys iu the large MS. which embodies his research,f 
i7 n’y a rien la-dedans. His conclusion is supported by De Ilarles, who finds the texts, 
“M/re collection de non-sens a difier loute intelligence testie raisonnabU," and secs iu 
them mere groups of figures logically indepeudeut of each other. We are far, indeerl, 
from the epoch-making revelations of Dr. Carroll.} 

Bishop Janssen brings out one or two points of some importance which tend to 
show that the natives of Rapa Niii were still able in quite modern times to reproduce 
the characters engraved on the tablets. Metoro, while waiting to begin his readings, 
actually traced some of them on [/aper ; while one inscription was found to be cut on a 
pie<!e of a European oar.§ The bishop’s vocabulary is of great interest, thongh the 

• Jttsmal of the fHorittf, 1892, pp. 1030. 

I C. do Harlei, JL'Jlr do P6guex rt te* MoKsmfNts ({raphiqsrt (tenvain, 189u), p. 1 . yi,g 
bishop's MS. was enlrosteil to M. de Earlez, who quotes from it, but I am not aware tliat it has been 
publiihul. Uc Harlez gives a specimen translation which certainly diOera in style from the fluent 
prose of Mr. Thomson and Dr. Carroll. 

I The results reconleil by the Abb^ Bund, f Wwrw let Mottdrt, p. f 13, were eqnally ditappciniing 
Di0ertnt natives chanteil from tablets, but contradicted each other flatly as to the correct cbsnts to be 
sung in particular ca«ea. 

5 /.'//« df Pdquni, p. H. 
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drawings of the characters arc rather rough ; those used by do Hurlez in the specimens 
of translation which be appends to his own paper, appear to be derived from it. It may 
be added tliat Bishop Claesens of Batavia, to whom casts or rubbings of Easter Island 
tablets were sent, declared that almost identical signs are carved upon rocks in Celebes 
and Bisiiop .Tanssen is convinced that they came into the East Pacific from this part of 
the world. One may doubt the accuracy of Bishop Claesens’ observation in this case, 
but it nmy be recalled that the natives usually trace their proximate descent from Oparo, 
whence the cliief Hutu Matua came in a canoe bringing sixty-sevcii tablets'with him.f 

Captain Geiseler bos also a few remarks to make upon the interpretation of the 
charnoters.;^ Ho describes some of the signs carved in relief on the rocks on the south¬ 
west face of liana Ktio, and identifies one of these (a binl-like figure which frequently 
occurs ou the tablets) with the god Mahc-Makc. The conjunction of this sign with 
another representing the female vulva is, he says,, held to signify a birth ; and figures 
of men fishing, to mark the'seasons of the year at which certain fish wore caught. He 
docs not quit the safe grouud of scieutific caution, and believes that the language is not 
that of a vauisbed people but that of the existing inhabitimts of the island. This con¬ 
clusion is borne out by what has been said above, that the natives were still able to 
carve inscriptions after the advent of Europeans in these waters, as well as by the fact 
that ceremonial paddles of the form in use up to the last occur both on tablets and on 
carvings in stone. 

The American expedition on the Mohienn haul with it photographs of th% tablets 
at Tahiti, and by a stratagem descril>ed by Paymaster W. J. Thomson,^ an old man 
named Ure Vaeiko, who was said to have been trained to rend the characters in his 
youth, was ]>ersanded to attempt their decipherment. Like Metoro, Ure Vaeiko was 
inspired hy the sight of the photographs to chant or recite legends with flneucy ; but as 
tlie eveuiug (which was not uoconvivial) progressed, it was seen that he was not 
nctnally reading the characters ; and when the photograph of another tablet was sub¬ 
stituted, the same story was contiuiied without the change being discovered by the 
narrator. Facts like these rather detract from the value of the legends printed by 
Mr. Thomson, though it is quite possible that legends may have been originally reprcr 
seated on tablets, but at some subsequent time, when the scholarship of Easter Island 
had begun to degenerate, came to be transmitted orally and simply learned by rote. 
Tablets and interpretations might thus become mixed, though both might )>e independently 
gennine. 

Mr. Thomson's paper has l>ceii oriticised by several writers, especially by Captain 
Barclay, and Ur. M. Haborlandt, of Vienna.^ The latter reproduces two 

of the tablets with their presumed translations, and calls attention to the occasiouiO 
discropancy between the nnmber of words in the oral versions and the number of 

• L'Jle de JPajx/v, p. 18. 

t Linton Palmer, Lirerjmol, 1878, p. 292. But Captain Ueisclur (,]>. 48) mentions a statement 
made by natives to Kr. Sabnon, representative of Bronder k Co., to tbe effect that tbeir ancestors 
came from the Oalapagoe Islands. Possibly tbe tradition originated after the Pernvinn raid. 

J I>la Oitar IkmI, eitu StiUtaprHhittaritchrr Knltur, pp. 24,28. 

§ SmithaoHiaa AmhubI Hept>rt, 1889, ]>p. 447ff. Mr. Thomsoit's paper is illustrated by 

a number of excellent photographs and contains a useful account of tbe island and its autiquitlcs. 

B ProDeedittg* of th» Jiogal Oeograpkieal Soeietg of AtutealoMui (SjutU Australian brancli). 
April 14, 1898. Mr. Edge-Partington has summarised Captain Barclay's criticisms in Max, 1901. 
Ko. 7, p. 10. Captain Barclay believes that great volcanic disturbances ocenrred on the Island during 
the time of tbe statue makers, and that all progress was checked, if not tlestroyol, by this cause. He 
apparently contends that the tablets could not fall to make mention of so terrible a oatsstropbe, and 
that the silence of Mr. Thomson's translations on this point is against tbeir accnracy. The argument 
would be stronger (a) it we had a really large number of tablets to work from iusteail of less than 
twenty, ami (i) if it coukl be shown that all the tablets were historical. 

T aUibut, Vol. LXI. (1892), pp. 274-277. 
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characters in the iiisoriptious which they are supposed to represent. Thus in one 
instance 210 signs sulfiee for 89 wonis of text^ while iu another 660 are required to 
render 80 words. The difference, lie argues, is too great to be explnineil merely by the 
superior terseness of one of the translations, ami points rather to the conclusion that the 
translations have roall}' no connection with the signs at all. Further, the periodic 
repetition of certain phrases in the versions is not lialnuced by any corresponding 
repetition of characters on the tablets. Dr. Ilaberlandt believes that Mr. Thomson’s 
experiments have not brought the problem a step nearer its solution, and that the only 
chance was to find some native who really did understand the meaning of the characters 
not one who, like Ure Vaeiko, only pretended to do so. That chance was, even at the 
time of writing, very remote, owing to the depopulation of the island and the death of 
the older men. 

It will be seen that tlie interpretation of the Easter Island script still offers a 
field for enquiry, though the prospects of brilliant discoveries throwing fresh light on 
the history or mythology of the South Seas wonld appear to lie distant. But if further 
study of the tablets is undertaken, it will be well for the investigator to hold his 
enthusiasm in check, and to avoid the imaginative speculations which contact between 
civilised minds and primitive ideograms seems almost fatally to engender. It might be 
worth while to photograph all the surviving tablets, to note the comparative frequency 
with which certain signs or groups of signs occur upon them, and with the knowledge 
thus gained, to make a careful study of Bishop Janssen’s MS. Many of the characters 
are obviously representations of recognisable objects, acd compound signs seem to be 
constructed on an intelligible principle; but for the reliability of abstract terms like 
“ good "or “ brilliant,” the accnracy of the bishop’s vocabulary is now the only guarantee. 
It seems that the tablets had some ceremouial significance, and only chiefs and priests 
are said to have been taught to rood them. The natives related that they wore brought 
togctlier at certain seasons and their contents puhlicly recited.* It may well l>e that the 
object of such assemblies was to promote by ceremonial means the increase of the cro]>s 
and tlie abundance of the fish on which the islanders largely depended for their fo04l.t 

If this was the case, some of the tablets may really bave l>eeu carved with formuhe 
and prayers, though others may have contained genealogies and simple legends not so 
immediately connected with the harvest. How and when it was that the people of 
Uapa Noi made sneh a distinct advance upon all the other inhabitants of the Pacific 
still remains very much of a mystery. There has always beeu a certain temptation to 
explain this unique appearance of writing within the Polynesian area by an external 
influence derived from the American continent. Bat, apart from other difficulties, the 
Nabua and Maya scripts were both very different; and Peru, which is nearest to Easter 
Island, had no developed system of writing at all. And if there ever existed a written 
language which the Incas suppressed for political rcasoiia (Dr. Carroll, p. 102), we surely 
know too little of it to base any arguments upon its peculiarities ! Un the other hand, 
Polynesia can show structures iu stone, the erection of which demanded a skill in no 
way inferior to that presupposed by the houses, platforms, and statues of Rapa Nui; 
and there is no doubt that when the island was discovered it bail been occupied by 
Polynesians for a very long time. Until the evidence in favour of a “prehistoric” 
occupation by men of another race is stronger than it now is, I shall prefer to believe 

* JaatscD, Iillf He Piquet, p. 15. 

t Such practices mast bave fallen into desuetude before Europeans became familiar with the 
island. Father Zambohm (Janssen, L'lle He Piquet, p. 12) says that the natives cared so little for tlie 
tablets that they were actually using them as fuel when other wood was scarce, and Implies that be 
only saved a few with difEcnlty. Travellers whose objects were other than the propagation of the 
gospel have accused the missionaries themselTes of the butninj—in this case, I think, without 
supporting the charge by sufficient evidence. 
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that the megnlithic remaius of Rapii Xiii, «» well u» its system nf writing, are proJuctH 
of Polynesian culture. The very remoteness of the island may have contributed, before 
the period of decadence set in, I>oth to the poculinriiy and the excollcnce of its inotiuinonts. 
Exceptional though it is, this beneficent influence of isolation is not nuprccodented. 
Those parts of prehistoric Europe which, like Eastern Hungary anil .Scaiidiiiavin, were 
never in the main stream of irutiic and intercourse, were left at leisure to dcvelopc a 
broDKO civilisation infinitely 8n|)eriur to that of their less isolated ucighlioiirs. This 
superiority wo explain by the operation of normal causo.s without invoking the deus ex 
machhia of an alien teacher. May not the course of events have Imen somewhat similar 
in this far ttorner of the Pacific Ocean O. M. DALTON. 


Marriage Prohibitions. Thomas. 

The Origin of MarriaKO Prohibition; a reply to Mr. Lans (Man, r) 
1903.101). By N. ir. Thomas, M.A. L 

Mr. Lang’s theory in its revised form (lostulutcs the following steps: (1) The 
exogamous local group ; (2) accepts animal names imposed from witliout; (<’)) becomes 
consciously heterogeneous, distinguishing im]X>rtod women by means of their tatu marks ; 

(4) retains the original group-name of such women and applies it to their children ; 

(5) elevates to the dignity of totems the animals from which these iutragroupul names 
are derived; (6) regards people of the same totem ns akin ; and (7) extends the rule of 
exogamy, originally due to sexual jealousy, and develops the idea that marriage within 
the kin is wrong. 

At some time during this process, through the adoption by two local groups of 
preferential customs in respect of eligible spinsters, the phratry orgauisation grew up. 
With the rise of kinship bars to marriage members of one connubial group found their 
choice still further limited to women of the other groups not of their own totem. This 
complication was too much for the savage brain (to-day capable of working still tnoro 
complicated rules), and to simplify matters it was agreed to rearrange the totems or 
rather the kins, hitherto, wo may suppose, distributed with more or less regularity 
between the two groups, in such a way that each kin belonged only to one pbrutry. 
Prior to this rearrangement the two lotem-kius named after the connubial groups were, 
in Australia at least, in some way eliminated and disappeared. 

It may be noted that Mr. Lang's scheme would work just us well if the totem kins 
were developed within the group by some other process than the retention of the old 
group names, e.y., by the rise of co-operative magical societies. The increase in the size 
of the group, equally implied by Mr. Lang's theory, whicli must have preceded the 
formation of iiitragroupal orgatiisutioiis, a'oiihl not improbably in the long run result in its 
disruption ; the intragroupal names might (lieu a.ssume more prominence, especially if 
tlierc was a tendency for societies of the same name to perform their ceremonies in 
common. If group exogamy still remained the rule, matters would be much simplified 
by arranging the totein-kiiis wholly on one side or the other ; for if anything like 
marriage by capture prevailed the raider might not stay to enquire if the bride belonged 
to the right group, but would, on Mr. Lang’s tatuing bypotbesU, have a satisfactory 
means of distinguishing her totem-kin. Tlic old rule of group exogamy would of course 
operate in favour of kin exogamy if, as I suppose, magical groups were formeil. 
Mr. Lang's view is open to the following objections : — 

(a.) It does not account for the fact that pbratric names— e.y., Eaglehawk, crow— 
are commonly found over wide areas aud are not distributed in a way that Mr. Lang's 
“ casual ” origin could explain. 

(&.) Mr. Lang assnmes that the animals of the original connubial groups did not. 
become totems, and, consequeutly, that there were no totem-kios corresponding to the 
original gi'oups. This can only have taken place if a rule were developed that men of 
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the Emu group might not marry wonion of tJie Einn kin, and vice ecrtd. This would 
involve, however, a new rule of exogamy distinct from both group (local) hihI kin 
(totem) bars to marriage. This must have come about either («) because_ the Emu kin 
were rcgartled as potentially members of the Emu group (an extension of group exogamy 
the existence of which it would be hard to prove, or (fi) because the Emu group or Emu 
kin were (legally) kindred, and ns such debarred from marrying, an hypothesis similar to 
that which I attributed to Mr. Lang ns the explanation of the rise of totem-kin exogamy 
and by him repudiated in favour of the view criticised Imlow. In either case, on 
Mr. Lang’s theory two whole kins were debarred from marriage or compelled to 
change their totems. 1 do not know which is less improbable. 

(e.) Mr. Lang accounts for the rise of intrn-kiu exogamy (not as I imagined when 
I wrote my review, on the theory that the marriage of near kin ettme to bo regarded as 
wrong) by making it a corollary of otlier totem tabus. Against this view it may be 
said that the cl.insinan is by no means the equivalent of the totem animal. The latter 
may not be caUn, but endocanuibalism is not unknown ; again, tho totem may often 
not be looked at, but there is, so far as I know, no simil.or tabu with regard to the 
clansmau. It soems, therefore, highly prohicnintical if this idea would suffice to bring 
about the rule that members of the same totem kin may not intermarry. Mr. Lang, 
when he wrote Social Origins was of the same opinion. 

(<i.) If the rule of group exogamy was still valid, how (and this tells to some 
extent against my suggestion also) did the savage, in making the rearrangement of 
kins in the phratries, come to disregard it ? It is clear that if the Bats and Sprats were 
originally divided between the Emu and Kangaroo phratries, the Emu group Bats were, 
after their transference, eligible mates for the Emu group Sprats, if the Bats were iu one 
phratrj and the Sprats in the other. And yet Mr. Lang tells ns that phratric exogamy 
is the successor and lineal descendant of group exogamy. Unless he supposed the 
rule had been |>reviously somewhat relaxed, it is not easy to see how Mr. Lang can 
postulate such a reversal of it. 

(c.) As to the descent of the gronp-names to the children, I am by no me4ui.'j sure 
that it was such a natural process as Mr. Lang conceives. Originally birth, or even 
residence within the group, conferred the group-name wc may siqqmse. It is clearly a 
somewhat revolutionary proceeding for not only the incomers, but even the children 
born within tho group, to receive a name other than the group-name. The fact that in our 
own day ws speak of “ the little Browns " is hardly on all fours. Their name ix Brown, 
but Mr. Lang supposes litcle savages to have rebaptised “ the little Bats,” who already 
had personal uaraes, and thus introduced the practice of giving surnames. That seems 
an unlikely origin, and aigaiu 1 suggest the magical society ns a more probable key to 
the mystery. We must not forget that, so far as personal names are concernoil, savage 
practice it the other way, and the father (and sometimes tho mother) take their names 
from their children and not the other way. 

As to Don-totemistic peoples with group names derived from auiiiials, I might be 
tempted to suggest the clan Cbattan, who, thanks to a folk etymology, believe themselves 
to be descended from the cat. Are cat-superstitious s}>ecially prevalent among them ? 
But I have a better example to ray hand. The Sakais of the Malay Peninsula have 
five endogamous animal or plant-named groups and numerous sub-groups. If, as 
Mr. Lang suggeste—in answer to my point that he has not attempted to show the 
development as distinct from the genesis of totemism—the totemistic superstition 
was an. inevitable consequence of tbe totem name, Mr. Lang should evidently find hero 
a state of things resembling tbe legendary state of the Arunta. So far as 1 know, 
nothing of the sort exists. I submit that this is because the animal name alone is not 
adequate to evoke totemism (indeed, Mr. Laog tacitly concedes this by agreeing that the 
local animsl-nanied group did not develop totemism). 
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I poiutei} out in my review that the idea of kinship socme too a1>stract a motive for 
the rise of a now law of exogamy. In his criticism of iny remarks, Mr. Lang seems to 
think that I was comlmting the idea that kinship through females was a natural and early 
development, but this is a misapprehension. It is obviously one thing to know your own 
mother (kinship ns a fact •was, I imagine, what Darwin wrote of, the ix-latioiiship of 
mother and child, not tribal or group kiuship), and another to believe that all persons 
who bear your mother’s name are your kindred, simply because they bear her name. 
Even if the idea of kinship did arise in this way within the totem group (and not, as is 
perhaps more probable, because all members of the totem group w.ero engageil in the 
same magical ceremonies and akin to the same animal, and therefore to one another), 
we are still very far from a prohibition of marriage 1»ctwccn members of the kin on 
account of the idea that tliey arc kin. 

Olio point I omitted to notice in uiy review I may mention here. Neither 
Mr. Atkinson nor Mr. Lang, so far as I have observeil, have made any mention of the 
light the former’s the>>rios throw on J iiugsteurecht. N. W. TIIOMAtS. 


Obituary: Spenoflr. Brabrook. 

Herbert' Spencer: born April 27, 1820; died December 8, 1903. q 

By E. fV. Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A. O 

In the geueral feeling of regret at the loss of a great thinker which has been 
expressed throughout the civilised world, the Antliro))o1ogical Institute has a large 
share, for the life’s work of Herbert Speucer was essentially an anthropological work, 
and he took occasion more than once to testify his sympathy with anthropological 
studies. It is true that the bent of his miud, the general condition of his health, and 
the imperious demands of the wide range of thought he proposed to him.self and pursued 
with so much success, led him to shnn rather than to seek the membership of scientific 
societies, all of which would have been proud to enrol him on their lists, and that, in 
pnrsnance of this method, he never became a Fellow of the Institute ; but he coiitribnted 
to it on June 22, 1875, an important paper as a guide to its Fellows in the psychological 
section of the work to be uudertnken by them. He gave in it “ a glance over the whole 
“ subject of comparative human psychology,” which he divided into three portions : 
(1) The degrees of mental evolution of different human type.s, generally considered ; (2) 
Inquiries concerning the relative mental natures of the sexes in each race ; (S) The 
more special mental traits distingnishiiig different types of men. Under the first division 
he suggested inquiry into mental mas.s, mental complexity, rate of mental development, 
relative plasticity, variability, impulsiveness, and the effect produced by mixture of 
races. Under the second, the degree of difference between the sexe.s, the diflTereuces in 
mass and in complexity, tlic variation of the differences, tlie causes of the difiereuces, 
mental modifiability in the two sexes, and the sexual seutiment. Under the third, 
imitaliveness, incuriosity, quality of tiiought, peculiar aptitudes, specialities of emotional 
nature, and the altruistic sentiments. 

Mr. Spencer showed that such a study roust iafliieiice profoundly our ideas of 
political arrangemouts, rectify our conception of the changes gradually taking place in 
social structure, condnee to a salut4iry consciousness of the remote effects produced by 
institutions upon character, and help to rationalise our perverse merboils of educatiou, 
and so to raise intellectual power aud moral nature. 

Ten years afterwards Dr. Alexander Bain observed of this paper that “ thus to 
“ formulate a scheme of human character is not an easy matter. It presupjxiees a 
“ careful analysis of the mind, an indication of the fnndamental attributes of our mental 

nature, and some mode of estimating the degree or amount of these several 
“ attributes.” 
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Mr. SpoDcer, by this pai>er, not only diaplayod lii.s sympathy with the work of the 
Anihropologicnl Institute, especially ou its psychological side, bnt ulso fnruished a map 
of the couutry anthropologists have to esplore, founded upon his own large experience 
in that branch of inrestigation. 

On another occasion Mr. llerlwrt Spencer attended a meeting of tlio Institute and 
addressed some valuable observations to the Fellows present. It is to l>o reroemWred, 
moreover, that he was always ready to help any individual anthropologist who sought 
his aid, and he did not allow the absorbing nature of his own pursuits to restrain him 
from the free exchange of views with others. He was for many years an habitual 
frequenter of the Atheumtim Club and a member of the X Clnb, which consists of ten 
eminent members of the Atlioiiienm. His social qualities won him the esteem and 
regard of alt who wore admitted to his friendship, among whom were many of the most 
distinguished men and women of the time. It ra.ay be noted in this connection, that he 
had a great love for music. 

While we all feel regret that a prince in the realm of science and a great man has 
fallen, there is consointion in the reflections that the work to which he consecrated his 
life was corapIete<l ; that, though his health was frail, his life was prolonged beyond 
the average, and that for sevenil years he was able to enjoy the recollection that he 
had fought the good light and kept the faith. It is so often otherwise. So many lives 
of promise and of (>ower arc ended re infecta, with reserves of untold thonglit lost to 
the world for ever, that a life like Herbert Spencer's, entered upon with a clear insight 
into the work which he had to do, and persevering in that work by a powerful will in the 
face of all discouragements, till it was finally fully achieved, shines as a bright exception. 

The ordinary events of his life may be recorded with little detail. He was born at 
Derby, on the 2Ttb April, 1820, and died at Brighton on the 8th December, 1903. 
He was the son of William George Spencer, secretary of the Philosophical Society of 
Derby, and had his early education in a school kept by bis father. He was the last, and 
hence presumably the “ fittest," survivor of thirteen children, and we have it on gooil 
authority that, like many great men, lie resembled his mother rather than liis father. 
When thirteen years of age, he went to study witli his father’s brother, Thomas Spencer, 
rector of Hinton Charterhouse, in the county of Somerset, to whom he owed his iutere.st 
in economic and social questions, and who is referred to in that connection in liis Man 
V. The State. At seventeen he began the study of the profession of a railway engineer 
under Charles Fox, and continued working at it until ho was twenty-five. Ho then 
relinquished that professIoS, but not before he had made some contributions to its 
literature and inveated some iiigcnions applications of mechanical science ; and he applied 
himself instead to general literary pursuits. In 1848 he became sub-editor of the 
Economist, and retained that position four years. 

Among the nnmerons contributions which, up to that time, be had made to reviews 
and other jonmals, there were several that indicated the direction of his thoughts towards 
that subject which occupied the remainder of his life, notably a pamphlet publisheil in 
1843 on The Proper Sphere of Government; and it was in 1831, during the time of 
his connection with the Economist that his first volume appeared under the title Social 
Statics, or the Conditions Essential to Human Happiness Specified, and the first of 
them developed. At that time, he “ did not yet recognise evolution os a process co- 
“ extensive with the cosmos, but only os a process exhibited in man and in society.” 
He contende^I that “ the ultimate man will be one whose private requirements coincide 
“ with public ones. He will be that manner of man who, in spontaneously fulfilling 
“ his own nature, incidentally performs the functions of a social unit, and yet is only 
“ enabled so to fulfil his own nature, by all others doing the like." 

This was followed in 1855 by the Principles of Psychology. In this work he 
(raced the development of the first dawnings of intelligence to the multiplication and 
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co-onlioation of roflux nctioiis, niid indipjited that evolution wns the key to all the 
problems of organic life, ami thus prepared tho way for the Origin of Speeiex by Darwin, 
publishe<l in 1859, who quotes from Spencer the dcHnition of the principle of life, that 
it “ depends and consi-sts in tho incessant action and reaction of various forces, wliich, as 
“ throughout nature, aio always tending towards an equilibrium ; and when this lendcncy 
“ is slightly disturbed by any change tho vital forces gikin in power" : and who, in the 
Descent of Man, refers to him as “ our great philosopher.” 

Ill 1860 Spencer uuuouiiceil the iutentiou of applying tho principle of evolution to 
tlie construction of a coniplete system of philosojdiy, wliich should show how the sevoral 
sciences form a complete and harmonious whole, in organic couucctioii with one another, 
and that the universe is governed by a law of coutinnons development. To thi.s uuder- 
tnkiiig he gave the name of a Synthetic Philosophy, and announced the intended order of 
tho treatises in which it was to be developed as follows :— First Prittciples, 1 vol.; 
Principles of Biology, 2 vols. ; Principles of Psychology, 2 vols.; Principles of 
Sociology, 3 vols. ; Principles of Morality, 2 vols. 

The scheme was carrietl out in the following order :— First Principles, published 
1862; Principles of Biology, 1864; Principles of Psychology, the treatise of 

1855, re-written 1870 ; Principles of Sociology, vol. 1, 1874 ; Principles of Morality, 
vol. 1, The Data of Ethics, 1879 ; Principles of Sociologi/, vol. 2, 1882 ; Principles of 
Ethics, vol. 2, 1893 ; Principles of Sociology, vol. 3, 1896. 

Thus, after long intervals, due in some re.spects to the want of public support, partly 
to ill-health, partly to the vast extent of research necessary, the magnificent idea was at 
last fully realiseil. Not, by the way, that ho himself ever considered his work perfect 
or final, for to the Inst he devoted all the time he hod for work to the revision of 
portions of it. It was felt by Mr. Spencer’s friends and admirers that the completion 
of so great an undertaking ought to be marked in some special manner, and Mr. Spencer 
was induced to accept from them a portrait (finely paintoil by von Herkomer), which 
will ultimately grace the National Portrait Gallery. 

Incidentally to the raonuraeutal work itself, Mr. Spencer published a number of 
other essays, some arising out of the investigations set on foot for accumulating the 
material, others called for by the events of the day or by controversies arising on the 
questions dealt with in his treatises. One of especial interest to the anthropologist is the 
compilation of anthropological facts, collected under his superintendence, and published 
under the title Descriptive Sociology. These form some of the raw material from which 
the conclusions arrived at in tho Principles of Sociology have been worked out, and 
are derived from the observations of anthropologists on savage and civilised races. 
They thus illustrate the method by which the anthropological data for that portion 
of the work were brought together. Other brauches of the same portion related 
to ceremonial, political, professional, ecclcsiustical, and industrial institutions, and 
were founded upon similar laborious inductions. The result is that we possess 
in the Principles of Sociology a complete monograph on that important branch of 
anthropology. 

'I'he portion of the Synthetic Philosophy which dealt with the principles of morality 
or of ethics, including the masterly treatise on dustice, seeks to establish on a scientific 
basis the principles of right and wrong in regard to human coudact generally, aud is 
thus the ripe fruit of thoughts on that subject which had been working in his mind over 
since those youthful days when he published his letters on the right and wrong of political 
conduct, written in 1842 to The Nonconformist newspaper. In the volumes of Ethics 
aud in bis writings on Education, Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown how anthropological 
science may bo practically applied to the good of mau and the promotion of human 
progress. May it not be hoped that, as Paul Topinard has well expressed it, the teaching 
of Herbert Spencer on the necessity of developing altruism and other heroditarv 
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tciideDcics for the better may be muru eifcctiml than even be ventured to expect, auil 
that man may in time be induced to iiiidertako the direction of bis own evolution towards 
the oliiinnte triumph of tnith, of justice, of liberty, and of enlightenment? 

E. W. BKABROOK. 

New Zealand. St. George Gray. 

A Maori Flageolet. B}/ //. St. George Grug. m 

Mr. Edge-Partingtou’s article in Ma.v, 1903.106, has forcibly reminded the writer ^ 
ihat an equally iuterestiug—if not so finely carved—wootlen fingcolet from New Zealand, 
has recently been acquired by the Bomersotsbire Archreologicnl Society, and is exhibited 

in Tanutou Cnstlo Museum amongst the large collection of 
arcbniological and ethnographical specimens presente<l by 
Dr. Walter Winter Walter, of Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
The flageolet, of which the nccompauying are illustrations 
(front aud side views, scale linear), is 610 mm. in 

length—nearly 2 feet—greatest width across centre 47 mm., 
thickness at centre 41 mm. As in the cose of Mr. Kdge- 
Partiiigton’s specimen, the mode of manufacture is clearly 
discernible iu the side view. After being cut out of the 
solid (in the grain of the wood) aud carved, it was split 
lengthwise ; the side view well shows that the Hue of 
cleavage, although very fairly straight, is not perfectly so. 
The amount of wood removed by the hollow ing'Oiit of the 
two sides was evidently considerable, as the flageolet, in its' 
present state, ouly weighs holf-a-pound. The four sets of 
lashiug round the bmly of the instrument have all dis¬ 
appeared ; the photographs, however, show the position of 
them, the bauds varying iu width from 20 to 29 mm. 

The aperture in the ceutre (23 by 11 mm.) is represented 
by tlie opened mouth of a grotesque human head in low relief, 
the right eye aud the circular figure below the mouth lieing 
inlaid with baliotis shell. (The shell of the left eye is now 
deficient.) 

Near the upper end is a head, length 74 mm., at a 
distance of 16 mm. from the mouth of the flageolet, round 
which is a uarrow bead.” The lashing )>etween the head 
and the bead has also disappeared. This head or mask has 
shell eyes, the pupils, as in the case of the head below, 
forming part of the wood earving. The head is in high 
relief, the mouth and pointed chin, as shown in the side view, 
projecting from the surface of the instrument to the exteut 
of 8 mm. The protruding tongue—the usual Maori expression of defiance—iloes not 
extent] beyond the margin of the lower lip. In the position which would be occupied 
by the ears, were they represented, is a plain raised encircling baud, 6 mm. in width, 
connecting the head on the front half of the flageolet with the other section. The hole 
at the np|>er or larger end is of somewhat oval shape, 21 by 17 mm., the front or 
ornamental side forming a deeper curve than the under half. 

At the tower end is a small head, length 36 mm., chin towards the ceutre. The 
eyes evidently had originally been inlaid with shell. Between the head and the knob at 
the end the binding of cane or fibre remains. 

The flageolet, judging from its smoothness aud the wearing down of the sharp 
edges of the carved heads, has had prolonged use, and is probably a very old specimen * 
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The back of the iDstruuicut differs from Mr. Edge-Portiiiglon’s specimeii in being 
unornamented, but in spite of its smuotli surface, it still bears traces of the tooling which 
formed the last stage of its mauufacturc. II. ST. GEORGE GRAY. 

England: Archeeology. St. George Gray. 

A Copper Celt from Staple FItzpalne, Somerset. By II. Kt. George r 
Gray. 0 

This celt, the property of the Somersetshire Archreologic.il .Society, is exhibited iit 
the head of tiie somewhat large series of Bronze Age implements—chiefly Somerset— 
of which Tauuton Castle Museum is justly proud. Its existence was noted a few years 
ago by the Hon, John Abercroraby, and is reconled by Mr. (reorge Coffey iu his paper 
oil “ Irish Copper Celts " in the Journal of the Anthropological Lutitute, Vol. XXXI., 
1901, p. 278, a paper of a character that was much needed at the time of its publication, 
and one which was eagerly (lerused by all students of the transitional period connecting 
the late Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages. This paiier recalled to the minds of 




antiquaries, iu a remarkable manner, how original, brilliant, and correct General Pitt 
Rivers wa.s in his views as regards the development of bronze implements, and the 
continuity in advancement from implements of stone to those of bronze, as propounded 
in his famous series of lectures on “ Primitive Warfare,” in 1867-69. 

The implement represented in tlie accompanying illustration, full size, was found in 
November 1857, at Staple Fitzpaine, 5 miles south-east of Taunton, and close to 
“ Castle Neroche,” an eminence which towers up to the south to 905 feet above sea 
level, and where excavations have recently been conducted. (See Proc. Som. Arch. 
Soe., Vol. XLIX.. 1903, pt. ii., pp. 23-53.) 

There appears to be no printed record of the actual finding of this copper celt. I 
say “ copper ” from the appearance of the metal, which has the usual rod lustre of 
copper. Doubtless it ooutains a small percentage of tin and probably otlier minerals 
in small quantities, but it has not yet been analysed by an expert chemist.* 


* The wriUr aculd bo glad to bear from an analylst who Is willing to examine the implement. 
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The celt is of the thin, Hat, triaugulnr variety, lenglli 112 iniu., with coiiutive 
curves at the sides. Tt rather closely resembles Nos. 12 und 13 of Mr. Coffey's paper, 
differing chiefly from iliein iti having a more rounded, but irregular, butt-end. From 
the side view it will be seen that the implement tapers both ways from a maximum 
thickness of 8 mui. There is ample proof that the celt was cast, from the fact timt a 
alight ridge e.xists along the centre of the curved sides, indicating the line of junction 
of the two sides of the mould. This ridge has beeu partly removed ; had this lieou 
completely the case, the celt would have presented nn almost quncirangnlur cross- 
section. The expanded cutting-edge (width G2 mm.) is slightly bevelled, but never, 
apparently, to a very sharp edge ; it is sharpest iu the centre of the edge, where it is 
only I mill, in thickness. As will be seen by the side view, there are some transverse 
incisions near the butt-eiid, which, of course, is not unusual. 

The surface of the celt is unusually smooth for an iiiiplenient of this description ; 
there are, liowever, some very slight ‘‘pittings ” and striations. The weight of the celt 
is 8^ OKS. avoii’dnpois. H. ST. GEORGE GRAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Ireland: Archseology. Joyce. 

A Social History of Ancient Ireland, treating of the Government, Militarg a 
Si/slciH, and Late; Religion, looming, and Art; Trades, Industries, and 0 
Conmercc; -Vanners, Customs, ruid Domestic Life, of the Ancient Irish People. By 
V, W. Joyce, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, M.R.I.A. London : Longmans, 1903. 
xxiii -t- 632 j xii -f 651. 23 X 14 cm. Price 21s. 

The comprehensive character of the task which Dr. Joyce has set himself iu 
compiling a social history of the Irish people is indicat&l by the sub-title of the book 
which contains the results of his labours ; of its maguitudo, evident enough to those who 
are acquainted with the material and the literature of the subject, some idea may bo 
gathered from the fact that Dr. Joyce’s list of authorities consulted occupies 24 pages 
of small type. Great, however, ns was the undertakiug, it was one for which Dr. Joyce, 
as one of the commissioners for the publication of the Ancient Laws of Ireland, wa.s 
{leculiarly qualified, and he has accomplished his task with conspicuous success. 

The materials from which the author has drawn his iiiformatiou are partly literary 
and partly materiiil, these latter, of course, lieiug the relics of the early Irish implements, 
weapons, &c., to bo fouud in niu.senms and private collections. The literary sources are 
many, and of varying value, ns is Indicated by Dr. Joyce in a judicious summary in his 
opening chapter. Among these, of course, the romantic cycles take a prominent place, 
while of equal, if not of greater value in some matters, are the Brehon Laws, with the 
publication of which the Commission has been principally concerned. Other sources of 
information which have been used are the Glosses—the author considers Cormac’.s 
Glossary, which he compares to desiccated soup, his most valuable and fertile source of 
ioformatioo—the Martyrologies and Lives of the Saints, Annals, Genealogies, and Local 
Memoirs, and Records, and, finally, the accounts of English, Anglo-Irish, and foreign 
writers, these latter, ns a rule, being of little value. Dr. Joyce’s methods should serve 
as a pattern. He has brought the material evidence into close relation with the literary, 
and his conclusions are characterised by an extreme caution, no statement being mode for 
which evidence caunot be brought forward from either or both sources. Although 
professedly dealing with Ireland l>efore the Anglo-Norman Conquest, the author has not, 
of coarse, iieglecleii to take cognisance of the subsequent history, and frequently illus¬ 
trates or explains the earlier period by reference to our knowledge of the uses and 
observances of the later. The chapters which deal with the social organisation, the 
family life, and the tenure of land, will be fouud particularly useful, for here the author’s 
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acqiiaiiiUDCc with the Brchon Laws has been of the greatest valnc, and hud his 
book no other merit, it would, at least, be of importance as uuntaiiiiiig, in a convciiicot 
aud accessible form, evidence which, perhaps, has hitherto l^oii .somewhat ucglcctnd. 

It would bo impossible within the limits of space at our disposal, to give an lulecfuatc 
idea of the wide and comprohensire character of Dr. Joyce’s work, but enough has Iveeu 
said to iudicate its .scope. It must suflico to say that no side of the life of early Ireland 
has been neglected, while, notwithstaiidiiig the size of the Itook, there is banlly a line 
which could have been omitted without loss. Dr. Joyce has produced a book which 
should prove of the greatest value, whether ns aii iutroiliictioii to tho detailed study of 
Irish history or as a book of reference. E. N. E. 

Pacific. Smith. 

Niui-fekai (or Sttvngc) Island and its People. By Percy Smith, F.R.G.S. 

(From thaJourn. Poli/ncsian Soc., Vols. XI., XII.) WeUiiigton, 1903. Pp. 13.3 | 
with Plates. 24 X 15 cm. 

The paper from the pen of Mr. Percy Smith which has heoii appearing from time to 
time in the Polynesian Society’s Journal, describing Niue (Savage) Island and its inhshi- 
tants, was completed in the June number of that journal and has since been is-sued in 
pampbiot form. This paper has already been alluded to in Man (1903. 52) in conjnnction 
with Mr. Basil Thomson’s work upon the same locality ; (Sarage Jslnnrl. .John Murray, 
1902.). 

Mr. Pen-.y Smith had the opportunity of a four months’ residence on tlie island, and 
with his already great expcriciico of the Polyucsiun race has succeeded in gathering 
togetlior a most complete history of the island and its people. With regard to the latter 
ho is of opinion that there are two distinct types occupying opposite ends of the island 
known as Taiiti and Motu, and that tho frequent state of warfare in which these two 
people e.xistcd seems to erapbasizo this fact. He thinks that tho Tafiti people are a later 
migration coming from the tvest, originally, no doubt, from the Fiji group, where the 
Polynesians sojourned so long. Tafiti is a name given by tiio Samonus to Fiji, and is 
equivalent to Tahiti in Eastern Polynesia. The other name, Motu, prolmbly applies to 
tho original migration. Dnfortuuately they have few historical traditions, and, what is 
really very stmiigo in a branch of the Polynesian race, no genealogies of consequence. 
Ill appearuuco. he says, they bear tho greatest affinity to the Morlori of the Cliatliam 
Islands, more especially the men. 

Tlie (yaper is full cf interesting matter well put together, and is divided into sections 
aud illustrated. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 

Antliropologry. Tylor. 

I*rimiUve Culture: Researches into the Deoelopment uf Mi/lhologg, Philo- q 
.siiphg. Religion, Lnngmge, Art, and Custom. By Edward B. Tylor, D.O.L., 0 
LL.D., F.R.S. Fourth edition, revised. London: Murray, 1903. Two volumes, 
pp. xii + 502 ; viii -f 470. 23 x 15 cm. Price 21«. 

Ill a short preface to thi", tho new oditiou of Primitive Culture, which has been so 
long exi)ccted and desired. Professor Tylor points out the most important alterations 
which liave been necessitated by the vast amount of evidence which has accumulated 
since the last edition of the hook was published some twelve years ago. The reader 
will be surprised to find that, although, as was only to be expected, Professor Tylor's 
views have undergone some chauge, that change is, comparatively speaking, small and 
niiimportaut. On turning to that section of the hook which deals with tho question of 
totemism we find that although a great moss of evidence lias been brought to light and 
greater attention has been devoted to the consideration of this and cognate problems 
tlian is, perhaps, the case with almost auy other brauch of anthropology, notwithstanding 
certain necessary modifications and alterations. Professor Tylor’s theories remain, in all 
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6i53GatiaIs, uuutFecteil. To I'GCOgniae tlio fact that conclusions at which he arrived more 
than thirty years ago, when the first edition of the lx)ok was published, still hold good, 
is surely to pay the highest tribute to Professor Tylor’s genius and scientific insight. 

E. N. F, 

Biblio^aphy. International Catalogme. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. P. Physical Anthropology, Q 
First Annual Issue. London: Harrison and Sons, 1903. Published for the W 
International Council by the Royal Society of London. Pp. xiii + 224, 22 x 14 cm. 
I’rice 10*. 6rf. 

The bibliographer has a thankless task. The qualities which bring success in the 
compilation of a bibliography—a wide range of knowledge, tlie capacity for unflagging 
attention and vigilance, and a patience overcome by nothing, however tedious or laborious 

_are not common. It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that few bibliographies are 

published upon which it would not be possible to pass a more or less adverse criticism. 
But when it is rcmemliered that the InterTiational Catalogue is compiled not in England 
alone, but in almost every European country, in the colonies, Japan, and the United 
States, and only collected and edited in England, it becomes obvious that its organisation 
allows a great possibility of divergence of view’, of omission, and oven of error. In 
these circumstances, those who are responsible for the publication of the present volume 
of the catalogue are to he congratulated upon the success with which, on the whole, 
they have overcome the difiScnlties with which they have had to contend. 

The catalogue is divided into two parts ; the first, the author’s catalogue, consists of 
a list of papers and books, published in 1901, arranged under the authors’ names in 
alphabetical order. In the second, the subject catalogue, the papers are arranged 
according to the subject with which they deal, a duplicate entry being made when a paper 
deals with more than one subject. Admirable as this arrangement is in theory, it cannot 
be said to have been quite successful in practice, though this is a fault of the schedule 
rather than of the general plan. The sch^ule of the subject catalogue contains far too 
great a number of subdivisions. To catalogue some papers adequately under the schedule 
would requine at least twelve separate eutries, a proceeding obviously impossible, if only 
on the ground of expense. An attempt has therefore been made to steer a middle course 
by making use of the “ general ” headings of the sections when two or three entries 
under the subsections were required, a fact which should be borne in mind by those who 
use the catalogue in work dealing with a section only of any particular subject. 

At the time of the publication of the schedules much dissatisfaction was expressed 
that only physical anthropology should have been included in the catalogue, and owing 
to the representations of a section of the delegates, certain changes were made to meet 
the views of those who desired the catalogue to cover the whole field of anthropology. 
Certain further changes have been made during the preparation of the first issue, which 
have made it possible to compile a catalogue which, as far as its scope is concerned, will 
prove entirely satisfactory to those who were responsible for the early changes in the 
schedule. It is somewhat misleading, however, that the title “ Physical anthropology ” 
should be retained. 

These criticisms apart, however, the catalogue is a monumental achievement and 
reflects great credit on all who were in any way connected with it. It should prove 
absolntely invaluable to those engaged in the study of the subjects with which it deals. 
Practically every paper of any importance, whether published separately or in a periodical, 
has been included. There are, of course, omissions. Some countries, we are told in the 
preface, bad not, at the time of publication, sent in material; but tlie general value is 
not seriously impaired by this. We may, however, hope that all countries will recognise 
the importance of sending in details so that the catalogue may become even more 
international in character than it is at present. H. S. K. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Engrland: Aroheeologry. With Plate B; Treacher. 

On the Occurrence of Stone Implements in the Thames Valley 
between Readinc and Maidenhead. Bj/ Llewellyn Treacher, F.G.S. IU 
The district to wliioh the following notes refer is that part of tlie I'hames valley 
which lies between Reading and Maidei)heu<). Covering the present bottom of the 
valley and resting on terraces at various heights on either side lu-e deposits of gravel, 
sand, and loam, in which stone implements have been found. It is not intended to give 
a complete list of all the isolated finds, but only to notice those localities where con- 
sidemble numbers occur within a small area, 
occnsioually from excavations made in the j 
both of the chipped and polished 
varieties, have been oI)taiaed at 
Tilchnrst, Bourne Eud, and 
Maidenhead. At no inter* 
vening place have more than 
one or two been found. Surface 
finds are also more abundant 
near Tilehurst and Maidenhead 
than anywhere else in the 
district. The inference is that 
these places were, in neolithic 
times, fords where fighting took 
place, or they may have been 
the resorts of big game hunters. 

In either case the axe*heads 
dropped into the river and 


THAMES VALLEY 


were 

covered with gravel or sand if C_ L _I 

at any time the stream shifted j—part of thb thambb vallet. 

its course. 

Implements of the palmolithic age are far more uumerous in the district than those 
of the neolithic. Most of them occur in the terrace gravels at heights of from 60 to 
120 feet above the bottom of the valley. Above the village of Caversham there is a 
spread of gravel resting on a chalk bill at a level of about 114 feet above the river. 
In an old pit at Toot’s Farm, now built over, the following section was shown :— 

Ft. In. 

5. Stony soil, about - - - - - -10 

4. Sandy gravel with largo unrolled Hints and pebbles, with 

flint implements, about - . - - - 4 0 

3. Fine shingly gravel - - • - - 0 6 

2. Hard compact gravel - - - - 2 0 

1. Chalk. 

The continuity of the section was much broken by pipes in the underlying chalk 
into which the gravel had sunk, but there was no indication of these pipes ou the surface 
of the ground. Most of the implements were found at the base of No. 4, and they were 
very abundant. From an area of a quarter of an acre at least 600 or 700 perfeot 
specimens were obtained by collectors, besides innumerable flakes and broken and 
unfinished implements. Many more had been broken on the roads before their existence 
wa.s recognis^, and many probably still exist under the houses. The prevailing type 
was that known as the pear-shaped with a cutting edge all round, but more pointed 
forms were not uncommon. Most of the specimens showed good secondary chipping, 
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and few iind any signs of wear. Two or three were made of qoarteite pebbles, and the 
common size was 4 to 6 inches in length. 

On the opposite side of tlie valley, and at a level of about 75 feet above the river, 
a deposit of gravel, abont 12 or 14 feet thick, extends across the tongue of land between 
the Thames and Kenner. Many excavations have been made in it, and in most of them 
i m p le in euts 
have been 
found. From 
one large pit 
in particular, 

known as the 2.—section ackoss thamb^ valley between keadino and caversuau. 

Grovolsuds or 

Tilehurst Road pit, some hundreds have been collected. They appear to occur at all 
depths in tlie gravel, and most of them are more or less rolled and worn. The 
common type is an oval with cutting edge all round, and the usual size is not more than 
4 inches. Witli them are also found mauy large flakes, fresh and sharp, but without 
any secondary chipping. Bones and teeth of mammoth, horse, deer, &c. are common in 
this gravel, which rests on clay and sand of the Reading beds. 

Lower down the volley, on the south side, in the parishes of Sonniiig and Wooillcy, is 
an extensive terrace of gravel at a height of from 60 to 95 feet above the river. In two pits 
by the side of the London and Bath road at Charvil Hill and Sonuiog Hill, and also along 
the top of the Great Westem Railway cutting, many implements have been found. There 
is no particular type characteristic of this locality. Pointed, oval, and intermediate forms 
all occur. One very Ane-pointed specimen 9 inches long wss found at the eastern end of 
the railway cutting. Some of the implements are much rolled and broken, while a few 
are quite sharp and fresh. Flakes are rare. The gravel is about 8 or 10 feet thick, is 
well stratified, and resU on clay. 

Crossing the Loddon at Twyford we find what appears to have been a coutiiiuatiou 
of the last-mentioned terrace. At Ruscombe at a level of about 60 feet above the river 
there is a considerable extent of gravel of small thickness resting on sands and clay of 
the Reading beds. While the gravel was being removed to get at the underlying cluy 
mauy implements were obtained. They are usually in a fairly fresh and unworn condi¬ 
tion. The comrooneet types are a long oval form and smaller ones somewhat similar to 
the Cavorsliam specimens. Large pointed ones also occur. 

A few have been found at Shipiake on the opposite side of the Thames Valley at a 

level of 90 feet 
above the river, 
bnt although 
there are ter¬ 
races of gravel 

no. 3.— SECTIO.V ACROSS TBAAIXS VALLEY BETWEEN RUSCOMBE AND BUIPLAKB. similar levels 

to those already 

mentioned, few, if any, implements have been met with in the valley round by Henley' 
and Marlow. 

Between Cookhain and Maidenhead they occur again in great numbers. In a large 
pit at Cookhani, 83 feet above the river, at least 200 have been found. There is no 
characteristic type, nearly all kuown forms being met with, and most of the specimens 
are more or less rolled and worn. 

A similar account may be given of several pits neaier Maidenhead, bnt there is, or 
was, one abont midway between that place and Cookham, near the hamlet of Furze 
Platt, at a level of 75 feet above the river, in which mauy implements have been found 
together with iiuaiitities of flakes. The gravel hero, which rests on chalk, is about 
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8 feet thick, but nearly all the worked flints occurred within 2 feet of the bottom. 
The most noticeable thing about *these is the small amount of labour their makers 
expended on them. A very few blows seem to have been sufflciciit to liring the flints 
to the required shape, and of secondary chipping there is often little or none. The 
average size is small, although a few large and massive specimens have been found. 
Many are pointed with niiwroiight butts, some have a straight axe-like cutting edge, 
and shoe-shaped forms arr. not uncommon. There is no prevailing type, and yet it is 
not diflScult to identify implements from this pit. Probably .OOO or 600 have l)eon 
obtained in all, besides flakes and wnators. 

While there is considerable diflerence iu the ty))es of the implements from the 
various localities in the districts, there is little evidence to show whether there was any 
progress or otherwise in their manufacture during the period in which their makers livetl 
hero. Those from Caversbnra, which are the highest, and presumably the earliest, have 
more and finer chipping on them than those from Furze Platt 40 feet lower down, but it 
should be remembered that palaeolithic man mode his implements for use and not for the 
cabinet of the modern collector, and he may have consideretl it a sign of progress to tie 
able to attain bis desired cud quickly by a few well-directed strokes nitber than by 
laborious secondary chipping. 

As to the way in which the implements came into their present position in the gravel, 
Caversham and Furze Platt, where so many flakes are found, may well iiave been working 
sites on the banks of the river, where suittiblo flints were easily obtainable ; while such 
a place as Grovelands, with its abundant mammalian remains, was a spot where large 
beasts were killed or drowned aud their carca-ses cut up for food. Iu any case it appears 
that palteolithio implements occur together in groups in the older gravels much in the 
same manner as neolithic implements do in the later ones at the present level of the 
river. LLEWELLYN TREACHEli. 

Nigrerla. Martin. 

Notes on some Native Objects from Northern Nigeria. Being 
Extracts from a Letter from E. F. Martin, Local Correspondent of the Anthropo- I | 
logical Institute. 

1 am taking up the train of my previous letter to yon in which I described some of 
the objects 1 hod alretuly secured (cf Man, 1903. 87). 

I was delighted a few days ago to get hold of a welcome addition iu the form of a bell 
used among many of the pagan tribes in these territories when on the war-path, or when 
intending to pounce down on some caravan which happens to be passing through their 
country. This bell is of peculiar 
shape, aud is sounded by beating it 
with a detachetl piece of wood or 
iron. The accompanying sketch 
(Fig. a) is a rough draw'iiig of the 
bell. It is not circular, but rather 
oval-shaped, ns can bo seen by the 
section (Fig. b). This instrument 
is found on the south bank of the 
Benue, as tvell as in the large stretch 
of country between the Niger and 
that river, right up to the Huusa 
states. 

A dagger 1 have lately secured 
is a very good type of Muutshi metal work. The handle is a loop of iron which slips 
over the hand and serves as an aid to the fingers when pulling the string of the bow 
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wlicD the arrow is fixed. The blade is shaped like a spear-head. When worn, the blade 
is at the back of the hand. A ridge runs down the s:entre of the blade from the handle 
to the point. The loop handle is decorated in rope and herring-bone patterns. The 
weapon is about eight inches long, the blade alone being about four and a half inches 
long and one and a half to two inches wide. 

Another Muutshi article I have secured is a string of beads made from the scales of 
a fish, and worn by women aronnd the waist over the hips. The bends are fiat 
discs, one inch in diameter, and often circulsu-; they appear to be greatly sought after 
by tlie women. 

A species of battle-axe used by the pagans hereabouts gives a good idea of their 
style of work. The axe-heod is long and narrow. The handle is of hard wood, the hole 
in which the metal blade is fixed being generally, if not ahvays, burnt through. The length 
of the blade is about fourteen inches, and the handle eighteen inches. The usual primitive 
rectilinear forms of decoration are found, ivs a rule, on the blade. 

The Muiitshis make their own cloth ; a coarse cloth, certainly, but well woven and 
strong. To the eye, a piece of this clotli, such as I bought the other day, looks like 
bagging, but is very soft. I am collecting varions specimens. As a general rule they 
do not trouble to dye their cloth. The women wear a strip about the waist; the men 
very often wear no clothing at all. 

The Muntshi arrow poison is very virulent, causing deadly pain and cramps, and 
death from tetanus, generally, within half an hour. The arrow heads are long, 
pointed and barbed, and are fixed on to the shafts by a tang run up into the reed, which 
is then securely bound round. The whole head is then dipped into the poison, which is 
allowed to dry. 

The arrow hetul is perhaps two inches long. The whole arrow about three feet. 
The bow is made of a piece of bard, pliable wood, and is about four feet from tip to tip. 
The string is made of hide. The bow is without decoration. 

I am unable at present to let you have a photograph of the Muutshi type. Tlio 
country is hostile and quite inaccessible from here by an officer in my position. Still, 
I hope to secure some photos of this interesting and warlike people some day, if not in 
person, at any rate, through some of my friends. 

An ivory Muntshi wristlet (Fig. c) is also among my specimens. This ornament Is 
not completely round, but open to allow passage to the wrist at one side. On the back 
can be noticed a projection. 

I have never yet seen a bracelet in this country made to open and shut on a binge, 
they are all on the principle of this primitive Mnntshi ornament—even the be-st 
Mabommedan work that I have met not excepted. E. F. MARTIN. 


England: Archaeology. 

Ooldrum, Kent, and its relation to Stonehenge. 

F.G.S. 


Clinch. 


By George Clinch 



The district which lies immediately to the north-west of Maidstone is remarkable 
for its interesting series of prehistoric mcgalithic remains, none of which have yet 
received from archaeologists the attention they deserve. The best known of these 
monuments is Kits Coty House, a cromlech which stands out boldly on the sonth-westem 
slope of North Downs, near Blue Bell Hill, Aylesford. The capstone, which is in situ, 
is supported by three nearly upright stones arranged in plan like the letter H. As this 
structure is divested of its earthen mound it is easy to see that the large stones of which 
it is composed are masses of Sarsen stone in their natural forms, and entirely free from 
artificial shaping. 

Lower down the hill is a fallen cromlech, originally of more elaborate, complicated, 
and ambitious character. These remains are locally known as “ the countless stones." 
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In Addiogtoii Park, nearly six miles W.S.W. from Kits Coty House, are several 
other megnlithic remains, more or less displaced or overturned, but notable for the largo 
siee of the stones of which they arc composed. 

To the north of Addington Park, and at a distnuco of less than two miles, stands 
Coldrum, or Coldreham, at once the most remarkable and the least known of the whole 
series. 

The site of Coldnim is sufficiently elevated to command extensive views over the 
Medway valley, inclnding Kits Coty Honsc. It is in a lonely spot, away from the main 
road, and visitors do not often find their way to it. It is not snrprising, therefore, to 
find that very littlo has been written about this ancient monument, but it is remarkable 
to find that those* who have published descriptions do not seem to have observed 
the regular form of the stones, which, in the opinion of tho present writer, is its most 
important and characteristic feature. 

The remains of Coldrum compriHe a central cromlech without capstone, an 
irregular line of large blocks of stone on the western side, and traces of tumulus. 

The cromlech, which is still partly buried in earth, consists of (i.) two very massive 
upright blocks of stone, that to the south being 7 feet above the surface of the ground, 

11 feet long, and 2 feet 3 inches thick, whilst the other stone, standing parallel with 
it, nearly 5 feet to the north, is of slightly smaller dimensions ; (ii.) two large 
stones lying at the western end of the cromlech ; and (iii.) two stones about midway 
1>etween the uprights, the remains probably of a dividing partition catling the space 
between the upright slabs into two parts, and so forming two adjoining sepulchral 
chambers. 

There is no reason to believe that the two stones at the western end are the actual 
blocks by which the moutii of tho cliamber was originally closed ; those to the east 
have probably fallen down the steep slope which has been caused at that point by 
digging for chalk. 

The sise of the upright stones at Coldrum is remarkable, and their regularity of 
form is a point of even greater importance. 

The supporting stones at Kits Coty House have a distinct slope inwards, giving 
irregular forms to tho sopniohml chambers, but at Coldrum the upright stones are 
approximately vertical, 
and the chambers were 
doubtless of regular and 
symmetrical shape. 

The irregularly- 
placed stones, enclosing 
a small space on the 
western side of the 
cromlech, represent a 
part only of what was 
prol>ably a (|uadrnugu- 
lar or oblong enolosurc 
placed at the foot of 
the tumulus by which 
tho whole cromlech was 
originally concealed. 

Seventeen of these massive stones remain in what is probably their original position, 
btit the remainder, on the north-east side and in continuation of the north and south 



Fio. I. — coLnauM. kext: oroukd PLsn op the cromlech snd 

UKDISTCRBKO BTOHES ABOUND IT. THE DISTURBED STORES 6x 
THE R.B. OP THE DOTTED LIRE ARE NOT MARKED. 


• W. U. Klin IcTS i’etrie, Areh/eologui CuHtiana, Vol. Kill., pp. 14, 16; anil Oeotge Payne, 
ColltetuMu CaHiiana (IS98), pp. 139-141. 
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sulen, have iiufortunately beeo removed and disturbed in the process of digging for chalk 
already mentioned. 

The arrangement of the stones of the Coldnun cromlech is clearly one of great 

_______ rarity (ic« Fig. 1).* A 

* central cromlech coii- 

^ T taining two sepulchral 

Cj I ^ chambers was sur- 

mounted and covered 

0 n roughly square or 

(j oblong tumulus, the 
0 » fs, ^ O which were 

^>< 5 >Q 0 000^3 *5 partly supported and 

^ clearly outliuol by a 

•_ "vi". :s ~ ' — ___J line of stone blocks of 

massive character. The 
whole structure sug* 
gests a late date in tire 
neolithic age, a perio<i of development when the form of the sepulchral cliambei-s 
was followed out in the construction of the mound. 

All interesting example of a stone-oge mogalithic structure, presenting many 
features in common with that at Cold- r ~ ~ 

Hanover. 


MfS. 2.—SIEVBRK HAXOVGR: OROOXD PLAN OF THE CROMLECH 
AND SDRROUNDINO STONES, SHOWING AFFINITIES WITH THE 
WORE AT COLDRUM. 


rum, exists at .Sievern, in 
This has been admirably illustrated by 
plan (see Fig. 2), photographic views, 
and brief description by Friedr. Tewes 
in Die Steinffraber der Provinz Han¬ 
nover, 1898, and although it is larger 
than the Coldrum example, it presents 
tlie same oblong cromlech caused by 
the double sepulchral chamber, and 
the same oblong enclosure of blocks 
of stone following the form of the 
cromlech. 

The regular form of the upright 
'stones at Coldrnm is a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance, and differentiates 
this from the other inegalithic remains 
of Kent. The good proportions and 
regular, flat surfaces are, in the writer's 
opinion, suggestive of artificial shaping 
and perhaps dressing (see Fig. 3).t If 
this view be not accepted, and if it be 
held that the forms are natural, it is 
still fairly obvious that the careful selec¬ 
tion of appropriate stones indicates a 
degree of culture and 'appreciation of 
form equally indicative of a late period in the neolithic ago. Indeed, no one who is 


rio. 3.—COLDRUM, KENT : VIEW OF THE CROMLECH 
FROM THE BAST. 


• I am indebted to Mr. K. H. W. iHinkin't plan in The Relitjuary, October, 1871, for this 
illuHtration, end my thanks are ilae to Mr. Dnnkln (or his kind permission to reproduce it here. 

f Unfortnnateljr it Is not easy, owinR to the snrrounxting trees and bushes and the unfavourable 
natnie <1 the ground, to get a photogrspbic view at close qnarten. 
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familiar with Stonehenge uan fail to recognise the general similarity existing between 
the forms of its upright stones and those of Coldrum. 

Most writers on the subject of Stonehenge have found it difficult to explain how the 
stones, of which that celebrated circle is composed, were conveyed to their present 
position on Salisbury Plain ; whilst the means by which they were brought into regular 
form, and roared to an upright position have long awaited reasonable and stitisfactory 
explanation. These points, as well as the larger questions of the age and puqtose of 
Stonehenge were entirely and fully explained in Professor Gowland’s paper on the subject 
read, in December, 1901, before the Society of Antiquaries of London.* 

The squared condition of the stones is one of the most remarkable features of 
•Stonehenge, and it was long held by arclneologists that it involvetl the use of metal 
tools, and that the period to which the circle should l>e ascribed ooidd not by any 
possibility be earlier than the age of bronze. Doth these conclusions huvoljeen disproved 
by Professor Gowland’s recent discoveries. It has liccn shown that the rough .shaping 
nnd dressing of the stones have been produced by tools maile of quartzite boulders and 
fliut. The absence of ancient metal objects among the discoveries at Stonehenge, and 
the presence of stone tools by which the shaping could be produced, form good reasons 
for placing Stonehenge within, bnt probably at the latter end of, the stone age. 

In some rcpccts there is a striking similarity between Coldrum and Stonehenge. In 
both we find that artificially-shaped stones arc employed, and in l>oth we have the idea of 
enclosure within a line of stones. Both, too, may be fairly referred to the cn<l of the 
neolithic age. But hero the parallel ends, because Coldrum was obviously a sepulchral 
}iile, whilst Stonehenge, although following to some extent the same arrangement, was 
conccivod on a more ambitious scale, and probably designed for a very different purpose. 

The mcgalithic strnctnres of Kent furnish a valuable scries illustrative of the 
con.structive skill of the ucolitbic race. Kits Coty House is particularly interesting 
from this point of view. We there see that, although the stones arc entirely uuworked, 
great care and skill have been used in the construction. The two main upright stones 
(answering to the two perpendicular sides of the letter H) are really leaning somewhat 
inwards nnd resting against the middle upright, which is at right angles to them. In 
this way the pressure of the weighty capstone is so distributed as to strengtheu the 
whole structure; and, although Kits Coty House has lost its tumulus, and is situated on 
the side of a bill, where, owing to rain-wash nnd agricultural operations, one would not 
e.xpect to find very good foundation.^, the cromlech still stands in its original po.sition. 

At Coldrum, however, we see a distinctly higher development of constructive skill. 
The cromlech has lieen so built that the upright stones stand erect, although uo capstone 
remains to hold them firmly in position. 

Much of this vcuorablc monument has already been disturbed, and this accounts for 
the blank part left to the north-east of the dotted line in Fig. 1, but it is most desirable 
that what remains should be carefully preserved, nud it should certainly be placctl under 
the provisions of the Anoieiit Monuments Protection Act. GEORGE CLINCH. 


Siam; Folklore. Annandale. 

The Dynastic Genius of Siam. Ry Xtl$on Annandale, R.A. 

It is well known among Oriental scholars and students of comparative religion 10 
that the kings of .Siam, as of many other Eastern states, were formerly regarded as being 
superhuman, and that their sacred persons were treated with a most ebiborate ceremonial. 
Though the present monarch. King Chululoiigkorn, has abolished much of the ritual with 
which his predecessors were treated, this feeling is still strong among the Siamese. 
There is one point, however, with regard to the kingship of Siam ou which I would bo 
very grateful for further information, viz., the provenance of the belief that there is a 


UfrfHt Kreuvatioiu at Stiiarkengr. Arrbtrolcgia, Vol. LVIII., p|). 37-118. 
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captive Genius or demi-god imprisoned in the palace at Bangkok. This Genius is 
known in Lower Siam as the Red Lord (Pkra Deng in Siamese and Titan Merah in 
Malay.) I was told in 1901 by a Patalung Siamese, a clerk in the Government offices 
in .lalor, that the Rod Lonl was a deica or demi-god who flew down from heaven (turya) 
at the commenceineot of the present Siamese era, namely, that of Bangkok, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, a.D., and that it was still kept iu chains in the king’s house 
ill the capital, having the appeamnee of a red man with wings. He said that if it 
escaped the present dynasty of kings would come to an end, and the kingdom wouhl 
probably cease to be independent. He also said that the symbolical figure on the 
modem Siam&se coinage was a likeness of the Red Lonl. I have heard In Lower Siam 
that one of the reasons why the Mohammedan rajas tributary to Siam object to the pre¬ 
sentation of the gold and the silver tree {Bunga Mas and Bunga Perak), which it is 
customary for inferior princes to send to their superior, is, that they consider this act not 
only a confession of dependence but also an act of idolatry or devil-worship, all offerings 
of tlie kind being formally presented to the Red I^ord before the king receives them. I am not 
aware whether there is an image of the Red Lord in the palace at Bangkok, or whether 
the {Niyment of tribute is accompanied by any ceremony of a dramatic or symbolical 
nature j indeed, this is another point on which I should be glad of information. It is, of 
course, possible that the whole story as told me was the product of some Malay raja’s 
subtle brain. The Royal Family of Siam are naturally believed by ignorant peasants to 
have all the resources of magic at their disposal, in addition to whatever supernatund 
merit there may be in their descent. For example, it is believed that the late king ba<l 
one of his sons tatooed in snch a way that he became possessed of what the Malays otll 
“ the great science ” (AiVmu besar), namely, the art of becoming invisible, so that he 
might spy upon the offieials of the kingdom. But I do not know of any other modem 
king who is believed to keep a captive celestial god, in whom the fortunes of his royal 
honse are embodied, and whose es<m.pe would be the ruin of his state. Malay rajai^, 
however, are protected by a “ State Demon ” (Jin Karaja-an) (Skeat, Malay Magic, 
p. 40), which does not appear to differ much from any other spirit, being no more than 
the protecting spirit, or perhaps the ‘ soul,’ of the royal trumpet, which it guards ogaiust 
tlie touch of the profane. Nor do I kuow whether the same individual is the protector 
of all Malay Princes, but seeing that I hare obtained very deflnite evidence of an 
underlying and somewhat esoteric pantheism, or pandemonism, in the religion of the 
Malays, at any rate in the Siamese states, this is not, perhaps, a point of much importance. 
In any cose, the idea of a spirit chained in bodily presence would appear to be a 
primitive one. N. ANNANDALE. 


Malay: Folklore. Hervey. 

The Leatencle of Bukit Dato* Batu 0£donK and of Tanjuns Tuan e a 
(Cape Rachado) In Malacca.^* By D. Hervey, C.M.G. It* 

About fourteen miles inland, nearly due north of Malacca Town, in the parish of 
Maebap, lies a hill called Bukit Dato’ B&tu GSdong, i.e., “ the Hill of the Elder of 
Warehouse Rock.”t The base of this hill joins that of another of considerably greater 
height and size, known as Bnkit Besar (“ Great Hill ”), the slopes of which are covered 
with large granite boulders. There is, as may lie expected amongst Malays, a legend 
accounting for this name, which runs as follows :— 

All the country round, down to the present coast line, used to lie sea, and Batn 
G£dong was the ship of the Dato’ whose name was Saiyid Hitam, and who us'ed to sail 

* llalaia, a tree bearing a green fruit, used in pickles and also medicinally {Phyllanthutyeeti- 
natns). At one time tbe botanical name was PhyUantkiu emblleti, at another JimbUea ofieituUi*, the 
term emblica being apparently the Boropean effort to copy tbe Sanskrit name Sicalaka, from which 
the Malay name derives. Tbe root word is tbe Sanskrit Amla, acid. 

f “ Hill, cklcr, rock or stone, warehouse,” because of the s')oare house-like shape of tbe rock. 
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nbout the East to Aclieh (Acheen in Sumatra) and Stnmbnl (Couslnntiiioplo) trading. 
1 he name Saiyul means a descendant of the prophet tlirongh his daughter Fatimah ; so 
ail the Saiyids claim to be, but a great many Arab lulveutnrers have laid claim to it 
without any right, and oven forge papers to support their claims. Hitam means black ; 
it is a common proper name amongst Malays. This Sniyid had a son named Ali Snlt&n 
(eminent, noble, conqueror), who had two vessels of his own. A-l' Sultiu had an uncle 
nametl Mulin DAwa,* of Bukit Panchur Darat, who was a great Pawaiigf (medicine¬ 
man). Every month or two M&Iin D6\vn used to go to Batu Sabong near Bukit Panchur 
LautJ and have a cockfight. He went dowu there with his nephew, and lost at the 
cockfight. Then he prepared to sail for Stambul via Pulau BSsar§ and Java (t.c., the 
Straits of Sunda). While making their preparations for the voyage they fouud that 
Dato* * § Saiyid Ilitain had already set sail without waiting for them. A** Sultan, enraged 
at this, with the aid of Millin Dfewo, pronounced a curse which wrecked the Date’s 
ship and turned it to stone, but, before it turnod into stoue, it broke in two, and this is 
marked by the cleft in the rook, where the Dato' used afterwards to keep his fowls and 
goats, and a pestle and mortar ; these latter people have since removed. Tliis “ turning 
to stone ” is a favourite incident in Malay legend. 

The Dato’, after his ship was turned to stone, uscti to live in the cave under tho 
rock. Malin D6wa and Ah Sulpln were also wrecked on the way, while the latter’s 
ships were likewise turned into stone, and form what is now known as Bukit Prahu 
(“ vessel hill "). At the same time all this part of the conmry was turned from sea into 
land. 

While Bukit Dato’ Batu GSdong is ranch smaller thuii Bukit BSsur, the rock from 
which it takes its name is a fine block, the dimensions being nbout 50 ft. in length, 
20 ft. in height, and 30 ft. in depth before you come to the cleft, behind which the rock 
e.vtends some way further l>aok. 

The rock overhangs in front, a portion of the base not reaching the ground ; tliU 
part forms the cave occupied by the Dato’. It coiitaius a fow boulders, and in a 
considerable port of it a man can stand upright. It may measure about 15 ft. by 6 ft. 

Another legend of the neighbourhood relates that Dato' Antaii Blbi{ used to trade 
with Piuaug (the island and settlement of that name, derived from pinang,” tho aroca 
palm, Aivca ctttechu), bnt he having became bauknipt his ship was turned to stone at 
Gidck, where it remains on the plain. 

After that be remove<l to JSmgntaiig, near Mncha]), where people still go and pay 
their vows. 

The Autau BSsi aud LSsong BMii^ are still to bo seen, it is said, at Gnnotig 
Aiigsi, a mountain range** forming part of tho boundary line between the States of 
Rimbnntt ®od Snngai Hujong.JJ 

This Dato’ Antaii Best had tho rcputatioti of great physical strength, beiug in the 
habit, according to tlie legend, of huuliug his tlircc-masted ship ashore all by himself. 

* Malin, )irobabIy eoriupted from tlie Arabic Mallim, learned {^Manlim, intrepid in battle, anil 
Mn^lin, a rerealer, are possible alternatives) ; Dftou, saint, deity, genic. 

f Cf. Atuer. Ind. “ I’ow-wow." 

J Ptinehnr, siiout; iMHt, sea, /.e.. Spent Hill near the coast, to distiuguish it from the precoting 
SukU Panchur inland, which similarly has Dural, “inlanil,” added to it. 

§ The cliief of the Water Islanda aliont eight miles south of Malaccti. 

P Elder of the (&£>() iron (autun) |)estle. 

" Stone mortar, Zitang, mortar." The ricc-pounding mormrs are commonly made of wood, n 
heavy piece with a hollow scooped in it. 

•• tTveoiip means “mountain.’’ 

It Said to derive by a kind of metathesis from fje mirhaa tree, yleliUng a very five timber, Af:«lia 
palambanica, one of the Leguminoete. 

Jt Snngai "river"; point. 
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Tliere is more tliuu one Hercules in Muliiy legouil. The noted Si Ritdaug has more tiiaii 
one State claiming him. 

Cape Kachiido (TVoy7W>i,* so uamcJ by the Portngllese^ lies about thirty 
mile-S N.W. of the port of that iianae extending well out into the Straits of Malacca. 
Round the point meet ]>oworfiil currents, which in unfaTonrablc weather liecome so 
dangerous, that all vessels give the point known ns Pulaii Intauf a wide berth. 

On the south side of the main prorauniory is a beautiful little bay known as TSlnk 
Rnbiah {Teluk moans bay"). The name Rnbiah is taken from that of a pious lady 
reputed to have given herself up to devotion on a rocky islet close by called Pulau 
MSsjid ('* mosqne-island ”). She is stated to have been buried on the shore of the bay 
which bears her name. To the left of tlie landing-place a large moss of quartzite rock 
projects from the hill, near the foot of which are two never-failing springs of clear 
water. At this rock the votaries pay their vows. 

This liuly is supposetl, according to one native account, to object to vessels passing 
that way, and when she wishes them ill awl dcsii'es to wreck them, she causes loud 
explosions as of artillery to be heard at the point. This has reference, no doubt, to the 
reverberations of the surf among the rocky cavities of the headland in rough weather. 

Before the construction of the lighthouse on the top of the hill the remains of an 
old kramnl were visible there. A kramnt is a spot sacrwl from the presence of the 
tomb of a holy pers4jn, or from some natural object to which special powers are attributed, 
duo to the protection of some supernatural being; at such places people of various races 
and faiths are wont to pa^' their vows, coming from long distances for the purpose.^ 
The place was known as “ Padang Chauti.”§ D. HERVEY. 


REVIEWS. 


Early Britain. Codrington. 

Roman Roads in RrUain. By Thomas Codrington, M.Itisl.C.E., F.G.S. .jr 
With large chart of the Roman roads, and small maps io the text. London ; |0 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1903. Pp. iv-|-.392. 11x 17 cm. Price 5*. 

, This hook, forming part of a series which has for its aim tlie presentation of 
Early Britain at great historic periods, tre.nts at considerable length the question of the 
Roman road system in England and the south of Scotland. The subject is, perhaps, an 
iicadomic oue aud does not lend itself to anything hut detailed exposition; and this 
Mr. Coilringtoa has sought to give. 

Unlike other hnuiches of Roman arcbmoiogy the study of the remains of these 
comrouiiicatious has very little attraction iu itself; indeed, except in isolated cases such 
as that of the paved causeway over Bhickstoue Edge, some four miles from Rochdale, 
the remaius of a Roman road are not at all likely to attract the attentiou of a casual 
observer. The variations in the methods of coustruction due to local peculiarities of 
material and sitiiatiou, render it very difficult to lay down any general definitiou of a 
Roman road to he used as a test in doubtful cases ; and tbe popular belief that Roman 
roods were invariably straight is refuted by numerous instances to the contrary, generally 
occasioned by the need for gentler gradients or sjifer defence. Tims the two obvious 
criteria—Vitruviaii regularity of coustruction and unswerving directness—seem to be 
put out of court to a great extent. But tbe fact remains that in many cases a road 


* "iioint," “ hewllnu.l" ; Tiuih, “lor.l,’' “master,” bat also, as in this c«*o, according to 

legend, applied to the other sex. Here tlie Tuan is “ Tuan Pttri," tbe princess of Mount Ophir, a fairy 
being said to have left the print of her foot on Gunosg Date’ in Rembaa—an anytliing but fairy-like 
print I—on her way back to Mount Ophir. 

t ‘‘diamond ” from the quartz crystals to be found in tbe rocks, 

t From the Arabic Juiramnt, venerable, also a miracle, from hirm, a religions man. 

§ Padang means a plalu or level s^wt, Chantik or Chantfk means “ pretty,” but I was asenred it 
was neither, but Oiaxdi, for which no meaning could be found. 
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known to bo of greiit age anil in parts showing signs of careful construction*with layers 
of stone covered with gravel and grouted with inortnr, coincides with the natural shortest 
way from one Roman station to uiiotlier; and this in tho case of such a roml as W'atling 
Street loeeives corroboration from the Autonino Itinerary. The subject of tho Itinemries 
is so beset wiili difficulties that it is, perhaps, enoiigli to say that Mr. Coilriiigtou has 
dealt with it somewhat briefly in his introduction. The identifleation of place names is 
always hazardous, and the ease with which the‘numerals denotiug distance can he 
falsitiod is clearly shown by Iloraley’s emendations in his Brifunnin Jtommtn. 

Mr. Codringtou’s work, then, started naturally with the observation of these known 
roads, the VVatliiig Street, Rrming Street, Rikiiifd VVay, Foss Way, and so forth ; but 
incidentally tlie ramifleatious of side roads from such “ trunk lines ” called for study ; 
and it is in the detection of Roman “ branch lines ” that the charm and tho danger of 
tho work lies. In many Ciises, indeed, old limits, such us pari.sh and county boundaries, 
throw considerable light on the subject; but it would seem that in many ca.se.« tlie Roman 
road WHS deserted after the Romim evacuation of Britain, and sticb tniffic as there was 
passed along older lines, such as BritLsh trackways, or struck out ucw courses for itself. 

This seems to have been the case at least with Ickncild or Ikiiild .Street, wbicb, 
though it iu parts coincides with Roman branch roads (as from Novmarket to Chester- 
foiil), seems in general to represent a highway of other times. Thus it may happen 
that parish boundaries, though of extreme antiquity, do not follow Roman, but other 
tracks ; and in general it may Iks said that where nii<loubtc<l Roman remains do not exist 
in the vicinity, no test.s of mni-e tlirectness or of demarcatiou of districts can bo held ns 
proof of Roman origin. Nor cnii stress be laid on the presence of such names as 
Stratton, Iligli Street, ColdliarlKiiir, and so forth, which, indeed, iu many crnscs actually 
occur iu connect ion with Roman remains, but in others ai-e fouud to be due to the 
influence of ecclesiastical J.rfitiii, i.c., to the preseuce of a mediicval mouastery. 

A glauce at Mr. Codringtou’s map will show the extremely fragmentary state of 
our know'ledge of the course of Roman roads iu this country ; iu many cases a branch 
road that strikes holdly out for some distance from a main line dies away in uucertaiiity 
without pointing to any definite goal. And it is, perhni>8, iinfortuuate that the supposed 
course of such roads should bo represented at all upon a map which purports to be 
scientifically oonstriicted; fact aud conjecture are not sufficiently distinguished. That 
the Romans ever pUuiietl a complete road system we cannot be sure ; for rapid traii.sport 
of troops sudi high ways as were necessary were no doubt constructed as need arose, aud 
afterwards maintained, but the making of branch roads must have been largely dictated 
by private interests, and many of the apparent “ deverticula ” may have been liitio more 
than lengthy drives to the x'illa of -some local magnate. This view of the incompleteness 
of tho road system is borne out by similar facts in Italy, and may iierimps ac<K)ant for 
the difficulty of rapid mobilisation of troops that more than once confronted the Romaii.s 
upon the outbreak of disturbances iu unexpected quarters. 

It is uot, therefore, po.ssiblo to hope to make a diagram of Roman communications 
as ])crfect as a niilwuy map; and, perhaps, it is uot unfair to say that in this respect the 
arcbmologist must find Mr. Codrington's book somewhat imperfect. To criticise it iu 
detail would l)e impossible without uudertnkiug the labour of personally going over all 
the ground covered by tlie book ; aud liuiv great that labour would I>o it is easy to tell 
from the perusal of n stogie chapter. 

Mr. Codrington’s Iiook cannot claim to lie so much a contribution to the general 
litenitiirc on Roman Britain, as a painstaking survey of numerous roads all possessiug 
more or less claim to Romau origin a’hich when taken together constitute the bulk of 
our knowledge ns to the arteries of traffic during the Imperial occuimtiou. 

C. II. BLAKISTON. 
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Portugal. “ Portugalia." 

Porlugalia :—Materiaes para o estudo do povc portuguez. Vol. I., Part 4. .art 
Ricardo Severo, Rna de Cedofeita, 548, Oporto. 222 pp., 16 fnll-page plates ID 
uiul nunierous illnstratioiis in test. 28 x 20 cm. 

The first eighty-five pages and most of the illnstrntions of this, the concluditig 
number of the first volume of that admirable publication, Portugalia, are devoted to a 
series of articles on the dolmens of Portugal. In 1868 M. Pereira da Costa published 
an illnstmted description of several of the antes or dolmens of Portugal, and, since 
that time, M. Cnrtailhac and other French, Spanish, and Portngnese archtcologists have 
written upon the subject, and their works have been laid under contribntion by the 
late W. 0. Borlasc in the second volume of his Dolmens of Ireland, but the dolmens 
figured in the present work are apparently not the same ns those illustrated by previous 
authors, so that the total nnmber of remains must be rather large; it is, indeed, said 
that 200 have et:isted in one district. The local type seems to he a roughly circular 
chamber, with or without a short ]mssage leading to it; there is no apparent rule as to 
orientation, but all seem to have been more or less buried in tumuli, and were doubtless 
toutbs, though the absence of bones and funeral furniture, or any account of finding any, 
is specially noted by the authors. So far there seems to be iiothiug unusual about the 
dolmens themselves, but one at least of them appeiirs to have contained a number 
of very reintu-kably ornamented stones, many of which are pierced, apparently for 
suspension as amulets. Several of these are marked with little pits like small “cup- 
markings,” some of which ore further ornamented with lines like rays ; ou others 
grotesque faces are carved, and others are incised witli figures of animals of the nursery 
nondescript kind, amongst which, however, are some unmistakable reindeer or stags, 
stalked by equally unmistakable archers. Some of these stones famish specimens of 
more than one variety of ornamentation, and one of them has l)een called “Noah's Ark,” 
on account of the number of different animals represented upon it. Finally, there 
are Stones inscribed with characters, one set of which, at least, may be as susceptible of 
translation as the inscription on the celebrated Newton stone in Aberdeenshire, of which, 
at least seven different versions, in almost as many languages, have been propoundcil. 
The nature, situation, singularity, and variety of these objects suggest that they should 
be regarded with circumspection, but caution has, no doubt, been duly exercised by our 
Portuguese colleagues. 

There are many other articles of great interest in the number before us, but the 
space at our command will not permit a notice or even an individtial mention of any 
of them. . A. L. L. 


Physical Anthropology. Schwalbe. 

Die Vorgetchiehte des Menschen. Von G. Schwalbe. Braunschweig : dniok 
und verlag von Friedrich Viewog und Sobn, 1904. 22 x 13 cm. 1 1 

In this little work Schwalbe discusses in a very able manner all the evidence that 
has been accnmulated, bearing on the evolutionary history of man. Ilis conclusions are 
striking and differ in many respects from those previously iu vogue. He considers that 
in the qnarteriiary period there existed two entirely dififerent types of man. In the more 
recent strata of this period the type, usually known os Neolithic man, was practically 
identical with man as he exists at the present time ; but in the earlier strata, the type, 
usually known as Palmolithic man, and represented by the Neanderthal skull, was 
intermediate between modem man and the ape. 

Wlion the Neanderthal skull was first discovered objections were raised by Virchow 
to the view that it represented a new variety of man; the difierences which it exhibited 
be considered might be in part pathological, and in part due to the fact that it was a 
single example and might represent an extreme local variation. All the.se objections, 
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According to Scbwalbe, liavo now been met; the pathologicAl cbaraetcr, if such it be. 
Ii)i8 not influenced the other chtiructers of the skull ; the Neanderlbol skull is no longer 
All isolated example of its type, since similar skulls have been found nt Spr, in Belgium, 
and fragments of skeletons of similar type have been found in other parts of Europe. 
Moreover, a careful comparison of the dimensions of the Neanderthal skull with that of 
modern raau shows that the funner lies far outside the known limits of variation of the 
latter. 

To this new type of man Schwalbe gives the name of Homo primigenius. The 
greatest differancc between the homo primigenius and neolithic and modem man is in the 
form and capacity of the skull; there is not so great a difference in the skeletons. 
The stature of homo primigenius was equal to that of the modern middle European. 
Many of the prehistoric sknlls which have been referred to the NeunderChal type are, 
according to Schwalbe, of the neolithic or modern typo; for example, to this latter type 
he refers the skulls known as Canstatt, Egisheini, Tilbury, and Denise. He considers 
that, except in the middle European regiou lying between the great northern ice sheet 
and the glaciers of the Alps and the Pyrenees, no example of homo primigenius has 
been found in any other part of the earth. The American skulls found at Calaveras 
(California), Sarasota (Florida), Trenton (New Jersey), and Lansing (Kansas), all belong 
to the modem variety. 

Schwalbe attempts, with the help of the large amount of now evidence which has 
l)een accumulated iu recent years, to construct a genealogical tree of the descent of man. 
One of the most important items of new evidence is the discovery of Pithecanthropus 
erectus by Dulmis. This remarkable link in the evolution of man has given rise to endless 
discussion among anthropologists. Schwallte’s conclusions appear to be safe and reasonable. 
The form of the skull of pithecanthropus stands much nearer to tlie apes than to mau. 
The skull capacity is much greater than that of the apes, but much leas than that of 
modem mau. By taking casts from the skull Dubois fouud that Broca’s speech convolution 
ill pithecanthropus was double the size of that of an ape, and half the size of that of man. 
The femur of pithecanthropus resembles that of mau more than that of the ape, and 
indicates a stature of 170 cm., a stature which exceeds that of the Neanderthal man. 
Selenka’s study of the embryoiiie forms of man and those of the Gibbon and Mocacus 
show the close relation which exists between man and the old world apes. 

The genealogical tree which Schwalbe deduces from his comprehensive study of this 
question may be stated gencnilly as follows : the American monkeys first branched off 
from the maiu Hue of descent, then later iu the mid-Miocene period, the old world 
monkeys and the apes branched off from a commou point. Further along the main lino 
of descent the pithecanthropus branched off, while the main line up to the early 
quarternary period was represented by the Neanderthal mau. At this |>oint neolithic or 
recent man branched off, and the Neanderthal type became extinct. 

This work may be commended to those who wish to obtain a fair statement aud 
discussion of all the latest evidence on this vexed and highly interesting question. 

J. GRAY. 


Totemism. Robertson-Smith.. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. By the late W. Robertsou-Smith. 

New edition edited by Stanley A. Cook. London: A. & C. Black, 1903. |0 

Pp. xxii -f> 324. 25 X 17 cm. Price 10s. 6<f. 

In the nineteen years that have elapsed since the first edition of this work was 
published considerable advances have been made in our knowledge of the social organisa¬ 
tion and beliefs of primitive tribes. Not only have we added greatly to our stock of 
information on such subjects as totemism, but we have made our terminology more 
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accurate, and in soicntiBu works discarded the old vague iioiiiencliitnro which did any- 
tbiug but elucidate tlie subject. It is, therefore, a matter for regret that the editor 
of the new etiition of Kinship and Marriage should have decliued to substitute for the 
nomenclature of the 1888 edition—iu which tribe, stock, family, clan, kin, and sub-group 
were used as equivalents—a terminology more iu accordance with the usage of the 
present day. 

The importance of the point becomes evident when we discover (page 228) that the 
nation of Kalb (dog) was divided into Kalb and I'haur (ox) groups, and then again iuto 
dog, bear, ibex, lynx, wolf, and daman sub-groups—a point which does not come out 
either iu the old or the new edition, the information l>cing scattered over several pages. 
-The facts seem to point to a bisection of the Kalb tiibe into dog and ox pbratries. We 
are not told bow the clans were distributed in the phratries. It would have been n very 
useful work if Mr. Cook had compiled a table showing the distribution of the clans in 
the larger divisions which we have provisionally termed phratries. How far Kalb was 
alone iu this respect it is impossible to ascertain from the lists given by Robertson-Smith. 
If it should turn out that other tribes were similarly organised the toteinistic hypothesis 
would, undoubtedly, be much strengthened. In this connection attention may pci'hu]>s 
he drawn, although the case is not exactly parallel, to the frnditional descent of the 
Israelites from Leah (antelope) and Racdiel (ewe). 

While the changes in terminology suggested above might have been made without 
so much as altering the form of a single sentence it is otherwise with the general 
arguments of the book. As Mr. Cook remarks in the introduction, the author’s own 
hand is the only one which could have recast bis work in the light of modern research, 
and the necessary revision coidd only have been carried out by entirely rewriting the 
work. At tbe same time the orientalist, no less than the authropologist, will feel that the 
republication of the work without some indication of the bearing of more recent researches 
on its fundamental theories and assumptions is uot entirely satisfactoiy'. An adequate 
discussion of a few even of the more doubtful poiuts cannot be attempted here. Such a 
discussion should have formed part of (he book itself in the shape of an introduction or 
appendices. 

Since Marillicr’s virtually nndisputetl victory over Jevoos {Rev. de Vllist. des 
Religions, XXXVI., XXXVH.) to which Mr. Cook does not refer, it can hardly be 
said that totemism is uuivcrsally admitted to open the way to the worship of animals. 
As a nautter of fact, the totem-animal as such is not worshipped ; under tbe influence 
of ancestor worship it may come to receive a sort of cult, but how far this is from the 
deification of an animal may l>e seen by comparing the beliefs and customs of the 
Bechuanas, the Betsileos, and the Zulus, who seem to occupy three successive stages ou 
the path from totemism. Among the Bantu, at any rate, the evolution of the aoimal- 
god is very far from being exemplified. JNoC even the localisation of clans under the 
influence of male descent seems to have provoked any tendency in that direction—an 
important point when we remember the stress laid by Robertson-Smith on this factor in 
the evolution of the auiraal-gods of Arabia. 

It canuot, of course, be denied that under certain circumstances tho totem-animal of 
a clan may come to be respected by the other clans, os among tbe Ovaknmhe {Les Miss. 
Cath., 1888, p. 262), where tbe totem of tbe clan of their chief is houonred by all his 
sabjects. But this is au isolated case, and we have no reason for supposing that nil 
the many uuiroal deities ineutioneil by RoWtson-Smith reacherl their position by a 
similar process. IMma facie, only ono animal iu each tribe could be deified through 
chiefly ioflueucc; Robertson-Smith, however, is disiposed to regard the syncretic character 
of the worship at Hierapolis, for example, as the result of fusion of half-a-dozen tribal 
(i'.e., totem-kin) or local deities. On the whole, therefore, in the absence of analogies in 
favour of this hypothesis, and in vie'w of the many non-totemistic animal cults the 
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assumptioD of Robertsou-Smitb seems, in tlio light of our present knowledge, hanlly 
supported by a snfficieut body of evidence. 

Another point on which some remarks might well have been added in an intro* 
duction is the question of forbidden foods. Here, again, the author of Kinship and 
Marriage was disposed to see the influence of totemism whenever a tabu animal is 
found. But the bare (p. 238) must, if we may judge by the analogy of other races, 
have been tabu, not to a single kin, but to all the Semites irrespective of totemistic 
divisions, just as we And a Ash tabu among the Bechuana, not to speak of the numerous 
Australian food tabus uuconnccted with totemism. 

The panther {ibid.) is clearly a wer-animal, and as such tabu, and the same is 
pi-obably true of the hyena (p. 237). There may be some connection between the 
fundamental ideas of totemism and lyciuithropy, but we cannot use the prevalence of 
the hitter as a proof of the prior existence of the former class of beliefs. The Beni 
Qurith, M’o learn on ]>. 261, n. 2, might not cat or drink at the hand of a woman, bnt 
this is more readily explicable ns a tabu of commnusality than from any ideas connected 
with totemism. 

Again, Robertson •Smith assumed (p. 310, e.g.) that the sacrod animals of the 
mysteries and those oflereil piacularly bore u totemistic character. But so far as the 
mysteries have analogies among other races they are analogous, not to totem kins, but to 
secret societies, which may, indeed, be based on the same ideas as those that lie at the 
root of totemism, but may also spring up in a state of society far removed from totemism. 
So, too, with the piacular sacriflee; the only example of totem sacriflee, if such it can bo 
culled, among totem tribes, .so fur from being piacular is simply a magical ceremony 
unconnected with the idea of expulsion of evils or expiation of wroug-iloing. The 
piacular sacrifice, where we find it among totem tribes, is, if we may t4ike the lro<|Uoi8 
as an e.\ample, of comparatively late origin and in no way specially characteristic of 
totemism. 

If the editor bail chosen to accept it, the opportunity was a good one for a 
re-discussion of the general question of Semitic totemism. It is no doubt a useful work 
to republish the book before us with the author’s additions and corrections, but a less 
limited view of the scope of an editor’s duties would have been more satisfactory to 
tho.-ie who like specialist literature to be up to date. N. W. T. 


Maglo. Thompson. 

The Decih and Eril Spirits of Babylonia. Being Incantations, tran.sliited by .««« 
R. Campbell Thompson, M.A. Vol. I. Loudon; Luzac, 1903. Pp. Ixv211. lu 
22 X 15 cm. Price los. net. 

This volume is the fifteenth of Luzac’s useful Semitic Text series, and with its 
companion volume will form an annotated edition of the sixteenth aud seventeenth 
parts of Cuneiform Texts, including in all traiislitcratious and translations of about 
240 tablets aud fragments. The redaction by the scribes of As.surbanipal has not, 
Mr. Thompson thinks, resulted in any considerable re-writinz of the spells, and he is 
disposed to regard them ns essentially unchanged from the Sumerian archety'pe in use 
six or seven thou^nud years ago. 

The intixiductiou classifies the kinds of evil spirits against which protection was 
needed, of which the must important were the utukku and the ekimmu. Both these 
words were used of discmlxidied human souls, and it docs not appear whether there was 
any fundamental diflcreuce between the conceptions they embodied. The utukku was 
used of the ghost called from the underworld by the necromancer; but it seems also to 
have been applied to a ghost that lay in wait in de-sert places or graveyards. The 
ekimmu was also a restless spirit, the soul of someone whose remains were unburied or 
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who did not roceive from the living those offerings and libations which, with the dust 
and mud of the nether world, formed the nutriment of the departed. In the one case 
the ghost never reached the “ House of Darkness,” in the other hunger and thirst 
forced it to leave its abotle in Eknrra and seek on earth the food and drink which its 
descendants should by rights have transmitted from the upper world. A second reason 
for its return to earth was that it was entitletl to fasten on anyone who had been in some 
way connected with it in this life, and demand from them the rites that would give it 
peace. The chance sharing of food, the mere act of drinking together, was, we leatn, 
enough to confer this right. Probably hospitality was more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance in Babylonia. 

Another species of demon was the aid, which was supposed to hide in dark comers 
and, like spirits in general, to haunt deserted buildings. Another side of its activities 
brings it into close connection with the nightmare ; it was supposed to steal sleep from 
tired eyes by standing at the bedside ready to pounce on the unfortunate who ventured 
to yield to his weariness. It was only half human, sometimes without mouth, ears, or 
limbs, the offspring, perhaps, of a human being and a ghonlish lilitu. 

None of these spirits seem to have been able or willing to do man a serious injury. 
There were, however, others whose function it was, like Ura, the plague-spirit, and 
Ashakku, the fever-spirit, to disseminate disease. Others, again, like the ghost of a 
womau who died in childbirth, were probably regarded as draining men of their life¬ 
blood. The langtuyar, to which Mr. Thompson refers b.s a parallel, is certainly feared, 
not because she returns to fetch her child, but because of her vampyrish propensities. 
At the same time the idea that the child would recall the mother to earth may be the 
foundation of this belief. The not infrequent custom of killing nurslings after the death 
of the mother may well have superstitions as well as practical grounds. 

As an interesting parallel to a well-known European type of spell may be noted the 
Sumerian practice of repeating in the magical verses long traditional stories of the doings 
of their gods. Perhaps, in tlie toothache and other spells, in which Christ and the 
Apostles figure largely, they have been substituted for the deposed deities of an earlier 
aite. N. W. T. 


Folklore. Kaufmann: Smith. 

Norther» Mylliology, By Friedrhdi Kaufmann. Translated by M. Steele 
Smith. The Temple Primers. Loudon: J. M. Dent, 1903. Pp. xii-f-106. 

16 X 10 cm. Price Ir. 

This little volume fully sustains the reputation already won by the admirable series 
of which it forms a part. A translation of Professor Kaufmann’s Deutsche Mythologie 
forms an excellent introduction to the study of G-ermanic mythology. For the benefit of 
those who may not be acquainted with the primer in its original form, a brief summary 
will, perhaps, not be out of place. After dealing with the decline of Paganism—a brief 
but extremely Inoid account of the introduction of Christianity among the Pagan tribes 
of Northern Europe bringing out clearly the tolerance of the early missionaries, which 
contributed so largely to the preservation, though often in a mutilated form, of the pre- 
Christian mythology—and the attributes of the gods generally, the author proceeds to 
give a brief smeount of the attributes of Woden, Thor, and Tiw, summarising the chief 
legends in which they appear. Then follows a short account of the minor gods and the 
goddesses, the early northern cosmogony forming the conclusion. The work of trans¬ 
lation has been exceedingly well done, but if we may venture on one criticism, although 
the translator contends quite justly that her title indicates the scope of the primer more 
adequately, it is, perhaps, a pity that the title of the original work has not been preserved 
HI t^ translation. E. N. F. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Giiinea: Native Drawingrs. With Plate O. Haddon. 

Drawings by Natives of British New Guinea. By A. C. Haddon, o<1 
Sc.D., F.R.S. ^ I 

As 'trawiogs by uiiculture<l peoples possess cousiderable interest, some of mv 
colleagues and myself obtained several examples from Papuans in 1898. Figs. 1-2*1 
were obtained at Bulaa (Hula), Rigo district, British New Guinea. Mr. Ray asked one 
or two boys to draw a man (a), dog (b), crocodile (c), turtle (d), fish (e), house (f)» 
and a paddle (o). These boys were about twelve years of age. 

The least realistic efibrts were made by a boy namoil Pokana (Figs. 1-7). Fig. 6 
was intended for a turtle. 



Those of Igapapa (Figs. 8-11) are not much better. 

Another boy was more ambitions, and put some shading into his figures 
(Figs. 12-13). 

Eila-pai drew Figs. 14-18 and Gimaili Figs. 19-21. 

All theso drawings exhibit a very rudimentary power of deliueation, and they 
correspond very closely with the drawings by members of the Bororo and of other 
central Brazilian tribes figured in Chapter X. of Karl von don Steineu's Unter den 
Naiurvolkem Zentral-Brasiliens (1894). Indeed, they are similar to many other 
drawings of nature-folk, and those of our own children. If these drawings are compared 
with those figured in Vol. V. of the Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedi¬ 
tion to Torres Straits (1904), it will be seen that the Torres Straits Islanders are more 
skilful as a whole than the Bulaa lads. It is true that most of the former have 
passed through mission schools, but they were not taught drawing there, although 
naturally they have seen very numerous pictures of European origin. The Torres 
Straits Islanders, wo know, were accustomed to delineate meu, animals and other 
natural objects on drums, bamboo tobacco-pipes and pearl shells before they had 
come under missionary influenoe. They were' also skilful carvers in wood, at can be 
seen from specimens in the British Museum and- In other museums, and they showed 
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considerable ingennity in the construction of masks. We found that they readily 
responded to a request for drawings, and they generally managed to represent the salient 
points of the object or scene. I hare prerioosly suggested that “ it was on account of 
“ the people being in the habit of representing their totem animals that they extended 



rio. 4 (A> Vio. s (A). Fio. 6 (D). Fio. 7 (o). 

“ tlie practice to other forms which were familiar objects about them, or which attracted 
their attention ns being strange or remarkable.** (TAe Decorative Art of British New 
Guinea. Cunningham Memoir. Royal Irish Academy, 1894, p. 23.) 



Fio. 8 (a). Pio. 9 (n). Fio. 10 (b). Fio. 11 (o). 

The Bulaa are a people of the Motu stock. Mr. Ray and I have shown that this 
stock is Melanesian in origin (loe. eii. 253-269, and Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. (3) iL, 
1893, pp. 509-17), as opposed to natives to the west, who are true Papnons. In the 
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memoir attention was drawn to the monotony of ideas in the decorative art of this 
Motu stock, and the remarkable absence of delineation of the human or of animal 
forms. So far as our limited knowledge extends these people arc no longer totemic, 
and their religions ideas seem to be of the most rudimentary character.' The explana¬ 
tion of this barrenness appears to be that neither toteraism on the one band nor religion 
on the other has had that energising influence upon the decorative and pictorial art of 
the people that is manifested in most other places. 

It must not be supposed that these people arc incapable of making more accurate and 
artistic drawings. It is probable that they could easily bo educated up to a higher 



Fio. 12 (A). Fio. 20 (c). Fio. 21 (p). 


standard of excelleuoe. At all events the drawings of Aluia, a young man, twenty-three 
years of age, who had been educated in the mission school at Port Moresby, show a 
great advance in skill, which probably is not entirely due to greater age. It is true he 
was a member of tlie Koita (Koitapu) tribe, which is of a “ Papuan ” and not of a 
Melanesian ” stock, bnt the general culture of the Koita and'Motu is practically 
the same. In bis drawing of one of the pile-dwellings, characteristic of the district 
(Plato C., Fig. 1), he has shown the two ends ns well as the side of the house, and the 
front platform is shown partly in elevation and partly in plan. The warriors (Plate C., 
Figs. 2, 3) carry very inadequate shields (ken), and one in each drawing holds in his 
mouth the war-charm (mwiknkti) ; in Figs. 2, 3 some men wear feather ornaments in 
thc'ir hair, and two men in Fig. 2 carry stone-beaded clnbs. The lagoon (Plate C., 
Fig. 4) is near Port Moresby, and parties of white men are occasionally made up to 
visit it for the purpose of shooting wild-fowl. Aluia bus depicted such a soeue. The 
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hills round the lagoon ore drawn from the point of view of a person in the centre of the 
lagoon, who is looking around, and is, in fact, an annular panorama; the rushing of the 
ducks through the water is cleverly drawn. The effect of the original drawing is con* 
siderablj lost in the reprodnotion, as is also the cose for the drawings of the warriors. 

In a dozen drawings of steamers and ships by Misi, a native of Port Moresby, the 
sea is not once indicated, although the whole hull is visible (Fig. 22). He also drew 


Fia. 22. 


Fio. 28. Fio. 24. 

a side view of the kind of bouse in which Europeans reside in New Guinea, withont 
however, showing the gable ends. 

A Enropean is fairly well drawn by Misi in Fig. 23, but the man on horseback 
(Fig. 24) is decidedly poor. 

Figs. 1-21 are of the same size as the originals. Fig. 23 is reduced by one third, and 
Figs. 22 and 24 are reduced by one half. In Plate C., Figs. 1 and 4 are reduced by 
one-half, and Figs. 2 and 8 by une*third. A. C. HADDON. 
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France: Painted Pebbles. . Lang. 

The Problem of the Painted Pebbles of Mas d’Azil. By Andrew Ijo 
Lang. ^ 

In L'Anthropologic for November there appears an interesting article by Mr. Arthur 
Bernard Cook on the painted pebbles of Mas d’Azil. As is well ktipwn, these relics of 
early neolithic or mesolithic culture are painted, some with dots, varying in numljer ; 
some with transverse strokes ; some with very conventionalised designs (perhaps) of 
trees, serpents, or plants; and some with about fourteen arbitrary characters resembling 
letters, or the signs of the prehistoric Mediterranean Signury, familiar from the recent 
discoveries of Mr. Arthur Evans and Mr. Flinders Petrie. M. Piette, the discoverer of 
the pebbles, argues that some of them with dots were used iu calculations, and that 
oven if they were markers in a game they still imply calculation, scoring in eaoh case so 
many points. In the same number of L'Anthropologic he reinforces this theory, and, as 
is well known, he regards the pebbles with aipbabetiform marks os in some way 
connected with the very early Cretan, JEgean, and other Mediterranean characters on 
ancient seals, pots, and other objects. 

Mr. Cook replies that " we cannot compare two sets of simple combinations of lines 
“ without observing many cases of purely accidental coincidence,” and alphabets are 
simple combinations of lines. It seems to me that many marks in Mr. Petrie's 
“ Mediterranean Signary ” may be found almost anywhere in the pictographs and 
petroglyphs inscribed by savage or barbaric races. For example, in the Report of the 
Bureau o f Ethnology for 1888-89 is Colonel Mallery’s valuable work ou such inscrip¬ 
tions. Whoever looks at the plates illustrating the petroglyphs in Owen’s Valley, 
California (pages 56-61), will see much to remind him of Mr. Petrie’s signs on 
Egyptian pottery of circa 5000 b.c. onwards, in Volume I. of Royal Tombs. Mingled 
with obvious conventionalisitigs of animal and human hguros, in the American rock 
graffiti, are signs, apparently arbitrary, which have their representatives in archaic 
Greek, Iberian, Phoenician, and Bnuic alphabets, and also among the painted pebbles 
of Mas d’Azil. Anyone who knows the archaic alphabets and the Signary can pick ont 
at least thirteen signs common to these and to the Californian petroglyphs. The signs in 
these Californian cases cannot, as a rule, be certainly recognised ns conventional debase 
ments of representations of objects, bnt they are isolateil in each case, and do not, as 
in Crete, Egypt, and elsewhere, recur in fixed combinations. They are, therefore, not 
early letters or elemenc.s in an early 8ylla)>ary, though, to judge from the case of the 
inscriptions of Oakley Wells (Report, page 329), they may be totem marks inscribed by 
Indians. These marks at Oakley Wells occasionally represent merely a part of, or the 
track of, the totem animals, and are iu three or four cases at Oakley Wells accident4illy 
alphabetic iu form. In otlier cases also where the form is alphabetic the origin may be 
totemistic, though the meaning cannot be interpreted, as it was at Oakley Wells, by an 
Oraibe chief, the last of the Raincloud toiems. It is not inconceivable that some signs 
in the Mediterranean Signary may once have been totem marks ; the ihree-pronged 
may have represented tlie track of a bird (as iu American and Australian rook paintings 
or petroglyphs) ; but all this is mere conjecture in the cose of the Mediterranean signs, 
which clearly hod some meaning os characters, perhaps syllabic. 

Mr. Cook’s suggestion is that the painted pebbles of Mas d'Azil may have 
corresponded to the paiutc<l or incisc<l stones of the Arunta, called Churinga, or ” sacred 
things,” and interpreted in accordance with the peculiar totemistic and animistic ideas 
of the Central Australians. He shows that there is an example of a French palmolithic 
petideloque in bone or ivory, which in shape, serrated edges, and decoration (concentric 
circles) is exactly akin to some Australian bullroarors. 

Another, from a Moravian site, is figured in Hoerncs’s JDer Diluviale Mensch, p. 138 
(1903). Dr. Hoernes does not remark on the thoroughly Australian appearance of 
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.this object. It may be inferred from these examples and from others in amber from the 
Baltic coasts, published by Klebs, that pahcolithic and neolithic men hod bullroarers, 
and probably had such religious ideas as among savages are attached to bullroarers, 
as uttering the Voice (or “ Word ”) of some supernormal being. 

But when Mr. Cwk argues that the site of Mas d’AzU may have been a kind of 
storehouse of “sacred tilings” (^C/turinga) like the Erlnatulunga of the Arunta, it 
seems to mo that difficulties arise. 

To take but a small objection, perhaps, three of the brochs on Sir J. Barry’s 
estate, in .Sutherland, yielded a store of painted pebbles curiously aualogous to those of 
Mas d’Azil. A description, with photographs, is in Dr. Joseph Anderson’s article on 
Brochs (Proceedings of (he Societg of Scottish Antiquaries, 1900-1901). It can haally 
be denied, I thiuk, that, taken as a whole, tlie broch-painted pebbles are much more akin 
to those of Mas d’Azil than are the Arunta churinga as far os we know them at present. 
Yet the brochs—ingcuious, concentric towers built of stone without mortar—represent a 
stage of culture infinitely above that of Mas d'Azil, which again is far above that of the 
Arunta. Bcligious or qaasbrcligions ideas and customs may survive indefinitely, but it 
is not very probable that the broch folk of 200 a.i>. at earliest kept sacred storehouses 
of churinga. To all appearance the brochs may have been built first in the third or 
fourth centuries of our era, iu a late chalkosideric age. Yet they show Asylian 
painted pebbles, whereas Arunta churinga seem, as a rule, to be fashioned stones with 
incised—not painted—decorations, and the pebbles of Mas d’Azil are all painted, as are 
those of the brochs. The patterns on the broch pebbles are usually dots of colour, 
though lineal desigus do occur. The inference, roughly speaking, appesrs to be that 
as painted pebbles occur in three very different stages of culture—Arunta, Mas d’Azil, 
and early Scotch (or Pictish)—they may iu each cose have bad three very different 
purposes, and it would be indiscreet to argue from the Arunta purpose, which is known, 
to the unknown purposes of Mas d’Azil and Caithness. 

It is next to be observed that neither the site of Mas d’Azil nor the brochs of 
Caithness, which yield painted pebbles, answers to the Ertnatuluiigo, or sacred store¬ 
houses of the Australians. ‘In these Ertnntulunga they keep their sacred things, which 
sometimes (apparently but seldom) are small painted stones, of which only one figured 
by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen resembles the pebble of Mas d’Azil. It is a churinga 
of the Hakea tree totem of the Arunta (Spencer and Gillen, Figure 21, page 5). The 
resemblance in this case U very close, but the Australian painted stone is of a kind 
apparently rare among churinga. Most churinga bear concentric circles and half circles, 
horseshoes, and interconnecting lines incised on stone or wood. The sacred storehouse 
in Australia is “ a small cave or crevice ; ” the entrance is “ carefully blocked up with 
stones; ” the surrounding region is holy, and a sanctuary for wild animals. On the 
other hand, the shelter of Mas d’Azil was a place of human habitation, as is proved by 
the remains of food, bones, plumstones, and other objects, while the brochs which yield 
painted pebbles were mere normal dwelling-places. It seems to follow that Mas d’Azil 
was no sacred storehouse of mesolithic churinga any more than the brociis were, and 
when this is recogniseil we seem to see liitle reason for supposing that the painted 
pebbles of Mas d’Azil were religious objects. In Australia a few painted stones and 
many incised fashioned stones are sacred things, or churinga, and are kept in bundles in 
sacred caves and crevices. It obviously does not follow that the painted stones so 
numerous and so variously marked in a mesolithic or early neolithic place of habitation 
were sacred things or totemistio things. As good a guess as any is that some, at least, 
of the Mas d’Azil pebbles, and perhaps of the broch pebbles, were used, like the coloured 
stones in the Mexican game of patolli, “ to decide the values in a game by the several 
“ designs, and by the pebbles falliug on the coloured or unmarked side ” (J?e/>or<, ut 
supra, page 550). Pebbles with stripes or spots might be, like cards or dice, of-various 
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valnea ; pebblea with other designs might answer to “ court cards.” Savages are no 
less addicted to gambling than to superstition. Bnt the cards with spots may also have 
been used in calculations ; the “ court cards ” may havo represented conventionalised 
totemistic designs or other designs. In fact, all is matter of conjeotiiro, and though it 
would be most interesting to find chtiringa of tlio Aruntn sort at Mas d’Asil, as it is 
interesting to find pnimolithic pendoloques of the bullroarer pattern, the evidence rather 
makes against the sacred and in favour of the sportive ebameter of the Mas d’Azil 
painte<l pebbles. . ANDREW' LANG. 

England: Arohseology. Lewis. 

The Coldrum Monument. By A. L. Lctoit, F.C.A.(c{. Man, 1904. 12). qq 

From a letter which appeared in the Building News about thirty years ago ZO 
it would seem, that this monument was first discovered by the Rev. Mark Noble about 
eighty yeui's ago, and re-iliscovered by the Rov. L. B. Larking, Vicar of Ryarsh, and 
that the first printed notice of it was by Mr. Dougins Allport in a little book culled* 
Boimd About Kit's Coty House. Mr. Clinch (Man, 1904. 12 ) mentions tlircc other 
printed notices. I myself published a description of it in Anthropologia in 1874, with 
a two-page plan,on a scale of 15 feet to 1 inch. In that plan I eudeavourod to sliow 
that tlte stones to the west of the chamber might have formed a se|>arato circle, but I 
willingly admit that, when looking at a plan, it seems more probable that there was an 
oblong enclosure round the chamber. On the ground itself, however, the great diflereuce 
of level seems to place some difficulty iu the way, bnt there may have been more 
iuterferouce with the natural surface than I had allowed for. I must further admit 
that, like the other writers Mr. Clinch mentions, I did not discover any unusual 
regularity in the form of the stones or any resemblances to Stoiieheuge, nor do I 
perceive them even now that Mr. Clinch has pointed them out. When I first visited 
Coldrum in 1869 I was told that a skull had boon dug up in or near the chamber, and 
that the collective wisdom of the locality had decided that it was that of a gipsy, bnt I 
could not find out what had become of it. 

Kit's Coty House, as it now is, could hardly have been a sepulchral chamber, but 
it has been suggested that the stones now remaining are only the end of a large'chamber, 
which most likely bad a gallery leading to it and a tumulus covering both. There is, 
however, no evidence that anything of the kind, ever existed; the monument has an 
appearance, of completeness about it, and was most likely a “cove,” or shrine, like 
those at Avebury, Arborlow, and Stanton Drew, but with the addition of a covering 
stone. Similar open-sided megalitbic shrines are found in use in India, where, I think, 
they are always covered at the top. A. L. LEWIS. 
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REVIEWS. 

Prehistorio S'words. Naue. 

Die VorrSmschen Sekwcrler aus Kupfer, Bronze und Risen, Von Dr. Julius 
Naue. With album of 45 plates. Munich : Piloty and Loehle, 1903. 

Twenty yeui's have passed since Dr. Naue published his preliminary work on 
prehistoric swords of which the present volume represents something more than an 
amplification. The work is of that thorough-going and careful kind that wo are 
accustomed to from Dr. Naue, and is most fully illustrated by an album of 45 plates 
containing reproductions of drawings from the author’s hand. The comparative material 
embraces tbe whole European and East Mediterranean area and is the fruit of most 
comprehensive studies. 

It would be impossible without an abundance of illustrations to do justice to a work 
of this kind. It must be sufficient on this occasion to refer very briefly to Dr. Naue’s 
views regarding the original sources of tbe earliest European sword types. 
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These are represented aceordtng to the author’s classification by two principal 
types—I. and II. The antecedent form of Type I. is here found in the copper daggers 
of Cyprus with their hooked tang, tlie blades of which, with their loaenge-shaped section, 
suggest comparisons with the very early Egyptian dagger from Naqada. This type of 
dagger in Cyprus itself was gradually elongated into a sword of the some form. 
Dr. Nnne describes a fine specimen of such a sword found in a grave of the early 
cemetery of Pseinraatismeno, accompauied by a copper chisel and the usual red-faced 
pottery with rude reliefs of animals. Those associations sufficiently attest its early date, 
blit it is necessary to observe that the “ Babylonian ” cone-seal of agate figured with the 
other objects in Plate II. of the album, and said to hove been found with them, belongs to 
a later historic stratum. It is, in fact, an -Assyrian cone of an usual type exhibiting a 
crescent-topped pillar above an altar, and cannot be earlier than the eighth century B.C. 

In the early Cypriote daggers, with their hooked tangs, Dr. Kane finds the proto¬ 
type of the magnificent bronze swords found in the shaft-graves of Mycenic,TypesI.6andc, 
according to tliis classification. But this comparison, which at best must be considered 
remote, suggests great difficultios. The culture first revealed by the shaft-graves at 
ifyeeno! is, as we now know, more or Jes.s e.xotic in mainland Greece, and its finest pro¬ 
ducts must be prolwbly regarded n.s importations from iliudan Crete. Several recent 
finds in the uokropolis of Phicstos, in a tomb at Enossos, and again more recently in a 
lieebive tomb nt Muliana in East Crete, show that these so-called “ Mycenaean ” sword 
types are at home in Crete, and are in reality “ Mindan.” The Cretan finds referred to, 
and which help to date the shaft-graves at Mycenae, are contemporary with the second 
period of the later Palace at Enossos, and according to the newest data may now be 
approximately dated between 1800 and l.’iOO B.C. 

But the culture displayed by this latest Palace period at Enossos is itself the direct 
outgrowth of a still earlier Mindan civilisation, reaebiug back stage by stage with succes¬ 
sive evidences of contact with Egypt under the XVth, XUIth, Xlltb, Viltb, Vltb, 
and even the IVth Dynasties. There is no evidence of any real break in the continuous 
evolution of this great Mindan civilisation, and though, owing to the scarcity of metnl 
objects as yet found belonging to its earlier periods, the evidence is as yet incomplete, 
every presumption is in favour of the view that the “ Late Miudan” sword type was 
the direct dosceiidont of “ Early Mindan ” daggers. Of “ Early Miuuan ” relations with 
Cyprus we have as yet no indication. With Egypt, on the otlior hand, the connection 
was already intimate by the middle of the Fourth Millennium before our era. 

A supplementary note to Dr. Naue’s work (pp. 92, 93) contains a curious piece of 
evidence, with which I was able to supply him, regarding the sword typos in vogue during 
the latest Palace period in Enossos, which it is now clear cannot be safely brought down 
below the close of the sixteenth century b.c. This evidence is supplied by the discovery 
of a certain nnmbor of clay inventories referring to swords. On these tablets, besides 
the inscriptions and the numbers, actual pictures of swords are given, belonging to two 
types—one with elongated tiiangular blades answering to those of the shaft-giaves of 
Mycense, the other with blades with more parallel edges, and in some cases suggestive of 
the leaf-shaped North aud West European-types. Allowing for the simplification of 
outline natural to such conventional pictography, it certainly looks as if iu the cose of 
this latter type wo had to do with swords analogous to the more exotic form found at 
Mycenae in the Cyclopean House, aud included by Dr. Naue under bis Type II. In 
the early representatives of this class the blade, though otherwise straight, curves slightly 
iu immediately below the handle, and this feature is clearly reproduced by the Euossian 
scribe, though he has given the whole a more leaf-shaped outline than was perhaps 
warranted. 

If this view is right, we have here the evidence of the introduction of what certainly 
does seem to be a uon-JElgean form as early as the sixteenth centorv B.C. 
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The swords of Tj'pe II., illastrnted in Greece by the example from the Cyclopean' 
House at llycenn;, must in Dr. Naue’s mature opinion be regarded as of Italian origin. 
It is certain that they are moat abundantly illustrated by a fine series of examples from 
Siilmona, Lake Trasimeue, and other sites in Central and Lower Italy, extending from 
£lriiria to Apulia. From IttUy it seems to have spread to various parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula, to Hungary, Austria, North and South Germany, and thence to Scandinavia. 
The leaf-shaped form is its natural outgrowth, and its off-shoots extend to the British 
Isles. As I pointed out in the Joum. Anthr. Inst., XNX., pp. 218, 219, this western 
and northern type of bronze sword really supplies the prototype of the early iron swords 
found at Curium and Marion in Cyprus. It is gratifying to find that Dr. Naue now 
rejects the view originally accepted by him that these Cypriote iron swords were of 
Pboeuici.an origin, and that ho recognises their affiliation to the groat western and 
northern family. ARTHUR J. EVANS. 


Moravia: Arclieeology. 

Beitrafft zur Kenntnis der QuartarzeAt in Mdhren. 
Mit 180 Illustrationeu. Steinitz : 190.3. 23 X 16 cm. 


■Km. 


Von Dr. Martin Kfiif. 



Dr. Kri2's investigations, continued for many years, hare been couducted with the 
minutest care and patience, and rewarded with remarkable discoveries. Broadly speaking, 
they fall into two classes ; some researches have been couducted in open sections, others 
in caverns in the Devonian Limestones. lu each case the result has been similar in 
general couclusions, such ns are touched on in this article. The first series described— 
nearly half of the book—comes from a section of great interest. In our owu country we 
have of lute years become familiar with implement-bearing sections, which lie ou water- 
partings, and not within the basins of existing rivers, such as the sections at Saveruakc, 
between the sources of tbe Salisbury Avon and the KoimeU Dr. KriS has found a section 
of this character at Predmost in Moravia, ou a portion of the ceutral water parting of 
Europe, where the Beewa flows southwards to join tbe march to the Danube, and tbe 
Oder northwards to tbe Baltic Sea. The soil of the position is formed by a deep beil of 
loess, a kind of loam which partly owes its origin to rain-wash and river-floods, but is in 
largest measure deposited by the wind. In this bed Dr. Kri2 dug fifty-five pits, carefully 
marking the contents of each. The general section has four divisions ; tbe lowest is 
pre-glacial, which is decided by animal remains ; there are no relics or tools of man ; the 
second is glacial, and is crowded with glacial animals and with relics and tools of man ; 
tbe third is post-glacial, and contains human relics ; then there is a persistent interval, 
usually a metre of loess, above which lie neolithic tools, sepultures, and remains of 
domestio auimals. Southward in the Alps, northwards in Germany and Brititin, inter¬ 
glacial divisions of the Diluvium play an important part. In Moravia certain strips of 
vegetable remains leave faint traces of a possible interglacial period, but are believed by 
Dr. Kriz to be local rather than general phenomena. He believes that for Moravia there 
are no more than three divisions of the quaternary deposits—pre-glacial without man ; 
glacial with man ; post-glacial with man and animals of the steppes. 

His theory is that man entered from the north. In the circumpolar regions his 
faculties bad been brought forth, and be was far removed from the fruit-eating semi- 
arboreal man who may have flourished in more genial climates. The cold had taught him 
to procure fire, and to find defence in clothes. To gain fur and food he had learned to 
hunt, which called forth his courage, his observation, his cunning, and inventions. He 
was armed with the lance and bow, as well as with the knife and axe. Clothing had led 
to the invention of the needle, aud the thread of thong or gut, and leather was tanned 
and polished with flattened bone ; tbe beginnings, the author thinks, of the distinction of 
women and of tbe life of the home. 
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The iispleineots aud works of art foiiad in this situation are peculiar. The 
cbiimcter of stone implements foiiud does not seem to be that with which we are 
familiar in English quaternary deposits. They are divided by the anthor into knives 
or flakes; scrapers (Sobaber), defined as “flat pieces with a sharp edge”; axes 
defined os “ similar to the Sclmbcr, with stronger and more massive back, capable of 
being fastened in wood ”; lance points, arrow points, nuclei, and splinters or spalls. 
Among the many illustrations given there is notlting that resembles the pointed or oval 
instrument so common in England, or, indeed, any of the type-implements of Sir John 
Evans. A hasty judgment would infer that the tools would not date from what we call 
Pahnolithic time. In view of the auimals, mammoth, cave-bear, cave lion, and others 
with which the relics are found, each a conclnsiou is absolutely untenable. 

We have said that Dr. Kfi2’s finds are of two classes. The second class comes from 
caverns, of which he has explored many with the systematic care which characterises 
all his work. He describes the stonc-implemcnts there fonud (p. 431) as the “ ordinary, 
familiar, fluked (znguliauen) implements of flint, horustoue, chalcedony, and quartz.” The 
qnartz axe, however, given as an illnstnition, is not flaked on both sides, but is rather 
what we should call a trimmeil flake, and far from any type-implement of quaternary 
time known to us. Again, apparently in describing the finds both from open sections 
and from caverns as a whole, the writer says :—‘‘ The various forms of flint-tools, 
“ Chellcen, Aohculcen, Solutreen, Magdolcuien, ore found throughout, so that the 
“ particular forms cannot be united with any single horizon (p. 534).” We are not 
ourselves satisfied that the usnal forms do appear. The prevalence of shapely flakes, 
large and small, and of small nuclei, is not to our knowledge paralleled from English 
quaternary deposits. It is nusafe to hazard conjectures without having seen the actual 
objects on which conclusions must be based, but the impression left on our mind is that 
Chellcen and Acheul^eu men were absent from Moravia. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Dr. Kris’s fluds are various carved objects. Among 
them is a mammoth rib decorated with about forty indented lines in a herring-bone 
pattern. On a portion of one side the pattern is altered by making one set of lines at 
right angles to another, and in one set the lines are chiefly parallel to each other. More 
remarkable is an ivory amulet (Anhiingsel), if such it was, four inches in length, covered 
partly with parallel lines ami partly with three sets of concentric ovals. The ornamenta¬ 
tion is only on one side. Similar concentric ovals occur iu another very peculiar carving, 
worked on a fragment of mammoth tusk, which we do not pretend to decipher, but 
agree with the author iu thinking that part of it represents the pattern of a portion of a 
woman’s dress. With these should be named a fragment of bone from the Kulua cavern 
marked with thirty-nine parallel scratches nearly at right angles to the edges. It bears 
an extraordinary resemblance to a message stick of the Australian aborigines. The 
interest of these carvings to our mind overshadows that of other engraved work found 
in tbo caverns. As a whole the designs are decorative rather than imitative, which 
in itself places them on a level of their own, when compared with the carvings of 
Southern France. 

In the open section at Predmost Dr. Krvl was fortunate enough to find a human 
skull iu good preservation, but without the lower jaw. It belonged to a youug man. In 
this, as in so many other of its revelations, the quaternary of Moravia has an independent 
position. The skull is very far removed from the Neanderthal or .Spy type ; the super¬ 
ciliary ridge is not developed, and the frontal bone is but slightly depressed ; in most of 
its measarements it corresponds to a modern skull. 

We have touched but slightly on some of the chief results of numerous and thorough 
investigations. To treat of the various animals of which Dr. KriS has collected the bones, 
aud of the life-l.abour which he has giveu to be able to collate them acenrately with 
the skeletons of their existing representatives, a further article would be required. 
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We Lave said enough to show that primeval man in Moravia arises under some 
peculiar circumstances and possesses some peculiar attributes. The intcrglaciiil divisious of 
southern and northern Germany cannot bo distinguished, nor yet the divisions of Southern 
France ; the implements alike of stone and of bone have some peculiar forms, but the great 
facts arc prominent. First there is a time when the Mammoth was present, but not 
Mau ; then Man appears, and like Pallas, in full armour. He Ivts skilfully made 
weapons of bone atid stone for the chase ; his homo is warmed by the fire on his hearth : 
his dress is of skins, carefully prepared and sewn together. He is paiuteil, either to 
attain an ideal of beauty or to strike terror in enemies; his body is adorned with 
carved fragments of ivory, and his artistic taste finds impressions in grotesque imitations 
of the hnm.'in form, and the patterns of its clothing. Then there is a break in the series, 
and Primeval Man has disappeared. With much that surprises us from its dissimilarity 
to our own records, perhaps the similarity in the break between Pahcolithic and Neolithic 
is more surprising still. In the low watershed of Europe, hanlly tonchctl by the 
greatest expansion of northern ice, a continuity between the old aud the new might 
have been expected, but is not found. Dr. Kfiz's pages add an integral portion to onr 
knowledge of the history of early roan in Europe ; many of his facts are for the first 
time brought to light; his conclusions are striking, and ulwaj’s deserving of considera¬ 
tion ; and his w’orks will, we believe, find a place on the shelves of nil students of the 
early history of mankind. A. M. BELL. 


Scotland: Place-Names. Johnston. 

Plncc~Nume$ of Scotland. By James B. Johnston, B.D. 2ud ed. Edinburgh: nn 
David Douglas, 11)03. Pp. cxi -|- 308. 18 x 12 cm. Price &s. bO 

This volume is the second edition of a work that appeared in 1892, and is now 
enlarged by about fifty pages. The iutroductiou is pretentions. The author speaks 
disdainfully of bis predecessors in the same field, and assures the reader that “ this 
study will be no dilettante trifling.” Yet the whole style and tone of the introduction, 
its asides, its appeals to the gallery, and the jejeune, partly inaccurate introduction to 
the study of Gaelic, betray the hand of the amateur. What is known to Irish gram¬ 
marians as “ aspiration ” is treated in a single loosely-worded sentence which might 
give rise to an erroneous view of its nature and cause. Further on we are told more 
than once that the Gael “almost always ” aspirates his t. Here the term “ aspirate” is 
used in a new and erroneous sense, for on these occasious the author means that the 
Gaelic spirant s is pronounced “almost always” like an English th. This loose 
terminology is due to the accident that a Gaelic s when aspirated is now written »h 
(though with the sound of A), and has therefore the same form as the English spirant $li. 
At page xliv the reader is led to believe that the genitive of the definite article is repre¬ 
sented by the feminine na, no notice being taken of tbe masouline. After stating that 
with masculine uouus beginning with a vowel the article is an C or t',” he goes on to 
say in a fresh sentence, “ The same is true of feminine nouns beginning with »; here 
tbe t eclipses the s, as iu . . . . caol an t' snaimh and cinn t'saile." The reader 

will natnrnlly infer that snaimh and saile are nominatives feminine; in reality they are 
genitives masculine. The same carelessness is observable through the whole volume. 
The author seems never to correct his proofs. In the alphabetical list of place-names 
forming the bulk of the volume be gives what he conceives to be the Gaelic form of tbe 
name if it is of Gaelic origin. The list contains many uncorrected mistakes, such as 
■ wrong genders, aspirating nouns in the genitive after na, omitting to aspirate tbe 
genitive of masculine nouns after an, a, when this ought to be done. For instance, Aher 
■a choille for tui coille ; Barr na choille for na coille ; Allt na bhealaich for a bhealaieh ; 
Ath iCinnis tor na A-innse ; Ath na fheidh for an fkeidh; Achadh na eaim for a chaim; 
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Bail na chath for a chatha; Bciiui na buird lotabkiiird; Both eeunnair tor ceannaire ; 
Cul a ehudainn for tta cudahine, &c. &c. 

Another form of cnrclcssness is taking n name in the genitive from some old 
document and allowing the reader to suppose it is a nominative. For instance, Ego, 
pette, Doiradeilinn, Rnim, Glut vein, are all in tlie genitive. When citing a name taken 
from a chronicle, it is uncritical anil misleading to date the form of the name by the year 
under which the name is found instead of by the date of the manuscript. Yet this is the 
invariable practice of the author. At every page explanations of old place-names are 
proposed, which show that in Celtic philology he stands on the same stage as the 
predecessors he affects to despise. Where be hits the mark it is because it wonid be 
impossible to avoid it, or because he has been aided by others ; loft to himself his 
gnesses are most unfortunate. Tho simplest explanations often escape binu Menstrie 
is no donbt contracted from niainislrec/i, “belonging to a monastery,” but the author 
suggests a highly improbable meith or meinack sratha, “rich, sappy, fertile, strath.” 
Ardnamurchan is explained by aird tut mor chinn, “ height over the great headland.” 
The gentler of the article is wrong, and the simpler explanation is ard na murdhuchan, 
“ height of the mermaid,” 

The best parts of the liook ore where the older forms of the place-names are given. 
And the author might still do good work by pablishingall place-names that appetir in old 
documents as completely as {jossible with tlie dates adjusted to the date of the document, 
lint he ought to eschew attempting to explain them, for the present volume shows that 
that would bo raising a ricketty structnre on a foundation of sand. J. A. 


Italy. Pigorinl. 

Le piu antiehe eivilta dell' Italia. By Lnigp Pigorini, being a lecture delivered 
before the King and Queen of Italy and the Royal Academy of the Lincei, tm I 
June 7, 1903. Reprinted in the Bullettino di palelnologia italiana. Anno XXIX. 
Nos. 10-12. Rome, 1903. 29 x 21 cm. 

In this lecture the doyen of Italian archieologists describes tho unwritten history of 
bis country as revealed by tho excavations of the lost forty years. Much that is 
contained in it will not bo new to readers of the Bullettino di palettwlogia italiana 
whom Signor Pigorini has already familiarised with bis general views, especially' in regard 
to the lerrenwrey of which he and Strobel were the first discoverers. The clear and 
snccinot review of the whole subject, however,as it is here presented by tho distinguished 
director of the Prehistoric Museum of Rome, will be of the greatest value in cnabliug 
students to obtain a connected idea of the early history and relations of Italy. A brief 
epitome of the lecture may be given in these pages. 

The first traces of man in the peninsula date from the qnaternary period. The 
islands and the western slopes of the Apennines were still untrodden, but in Umbria 
aed Basilicata nomads armed with paleolithic weapons of “ Chellean ” type hunted the 
elephant and the hippopotamus. Before the elephant had become extinct a second group 
of families bad appemad usiog a different type of stone implemont (“ the Moiisterian ”) 
and living in caves—unlike their predecessors, who.harl no shelter from the sky. Their 
arrival coincides with the earliest settlement of western Italy and of Sicily. With such 
savages, whose level of culture may be aptly comparetl to that of the recently extinct 
Tasmanians, begins the history of Italy, and it is carious to note that down to the last 
days of tho Romau republic palaeolithic mau maintained his ancient habits of life in the 
remote Veronese mountains. To immigration is ascribed the first great change implied 
in the sudden appearance of a neolithic civilisation vastly superior to anything earlier. 
The new epoch is revealed by those remains of villages of circular huts which dot the 
plaius of Lombardy : the dwellings of a pastoral people, who also established themselves 
in the hills, where they lived in caves that sometimes served also for the burial of their 
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dead. Whenever it waa possible, however, the people of the neolithic period, rather then 
content themselves, as they were sometimes obliged, with surface graves in the plain 
or cave-burial in the mountains, hewed elaliorate tombs out of the solid rock. In form 
those, which are the earliest sepulchres of Italy, resemble a narrow oven (i.e,, their 
ground plan is identical with that of the contemporary house), and the cntrauco is 
furnished cither by a sloping passage or by a round pic. The invariable rite is inhumation, 
the dead being laid in the “ contracted ’’ or embryonic ” posture. The construction of 
such graves shows how ranch can be achieved with quite primitive implements, formetui¬ 
working was still unknown, though tools and weapons were skilfully fashioned from 
stones which seem in some cases to be foreign to the country. The superiority of the 
newcomers to the aboriginal inhabitants is shown, not only by their dexterous manufacture 
of polished stone implements, but also by their skill in pottery making. They did not, 
however, extirpate or entirely absorb their ruder neighbours, who continued here and there 
to maintain an independent life. 

The third stage in the cultnrol evolution of Italy is signalised by the introduction 
of metal-working. This, like the last great change, must be attributed to an unchrouicled 
immigration, which no doubt came from the East, and perhaps reached Italy across the 
sea. The introduction of the use of copper marks the close of the Neolithic Age, but 
the employment of stone implements does not cease abruptly ; it is an eneoli/hic period 
which begins. The habits and customs of the preceding time were not immediately 
revolutionised, but a groat impetus was given to the arts and industries, in particular to 
the maiinfacturo of pottery and of weapons. At the same time commercial relations 
were opened with the other Mediterranean countries, and foreign imports increased the 
luxury of life. A roost important characteristic of the period is the development of 
funerary grottoes hewn out of the rock, and the construction (confined, however, to the 
Terra d’Otrauto and to Corsica) of megalithic mounments similar to those which are 
found all over western Europe. The significance of this development will be variously 
estimated according ns the arcbmologist accepts or does not accept unreservedly the 
author's opinion that “ an artificial oneolithic grotto in Italy speaks the same language 
** as a dolmen in Andalnsia, Great Britain, or Drenthe.” (For the arguments in support 
of this view see BuUeltino di paUlnologia italiana, anno VIII., p. 21.) If megalithic 
monuments and artificial grottoes are to be regardeil as constituting a single species, the 
remainder of the theory follows quite logically. For such constructions are entirely 
absent from central Europe, while it is precisely in that part of the continent, viz., from 
Wnrtembcrg and Savoy to Bavaria and Austria, that lake-dwellings occur. The two 
phenomena then would bo mutually exclusive, one civilisation being characterised by 
the presence of megalithic monuments, and another of quite different origin by that of 
lake-dwellings. The latter would be the work of a fresh race which came along the 
valley of the Danube tempted by the chain of lakes. They pushed like a wedge into 
the heart of Europe, but all round them their predecessors remained undisturbed, so that 
at the present day we may observe how the megalitliio monuments encircle tlie sottloraeuts 
of the invaders with a ring which winds from tlie Caucasus to tlie Atlantic. The Alps 
were no barrier to the lake-dwellers, who crossed into Lombardy and freely planted their 
cities there, especially about the Lake of Varese. Like the people amongst whom they 
settled their cnlUiro was cneolUhic, but they showed themselves superior in all arts and 
industries with the exception of pottery making. Living in communities of a considerable 
size they kept large herds of cattle and cultivated itax and com on an extensive scale. 

The earliest lake-dwellers did not penetrate as far south as the valley of the Po, 
and their progress eastwards was abruptly cliecked by the arrival of a race whicli was 
to fashion the future destinies of Italy, the ancestors, in short, of the Romans. Ethnically 
these fresh invaders were of the same stock as the other lake-dwellers, for their habits 
of life and their industries were substantially the same. Like them they lived in pile 
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dwellings, but these they constracted not only in the lakes bat also on dry land, a 
circamstance to which we owe the preservation of -their tombs, which reveal a new 
burial rite—namely, that of cremation. Their remains can be traced to the valley of the 
Danube ; they imported the amber of the Baltic, and brought with them the secret of 
bronze working, though they had not wholly abandoned the use of stone implements. 
Though their emigration took place at the moment when the civilisation of the East 
was at its zenith, it is not clear as yet whether they had any sort of relations with it; 
and not only is there no trace of any intercourse with farther Asia, but there is little 
satisfactory evidence of connections with Asia Minor or the .ffigeau. Arriving, in 
Croatia, Moravia, and Lower Austria, their hordes spread out like a fan, one branch 
passing down to Bosnia, and another into Venetia, whence it spread into the territory 
of Mantua, Brescia, and Cremona. They next crossed the Po, invaded Emilia, and 
penetrated to the bills of Porrotta. 

It was towards the close of the second milleuium. b.c. that they left the valley of 
the Po, and, following the eastern slope of the Apennines, mode their way through the 
Marches and the Abruzzi as far south os Tareutum. This brought them into peaceful 
contact witli the flourishing commnnities of Sicily, which they made no effort to conquer ; 
and admitted them to participation in tlie benefits of trade with the iEgenn. But space 
forbids a detailed account of the development of this splendid Bronze Age civilisation on 
which the greatness of Italy was reared. The student must, turn to Signor Pigorini’s 
pages to read how the civilisation of the terremare became the parent of mighty 
Rome, and how the construction of the pile dwellings determined the very walls and 
streets of tlio Eternal City. D. RAND.4LL-MACIVER. 

Method. Bury. 

An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, January mq 
26, 1903. By J. B. Bury. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. 42 pp. LU 
20 X 13 cm. Price Is. 6<f. net. 

This inaugural address of Lord Acton's distinguished successor in the chair of 
modern history at Cambridge may be read, with profit by students of primitive culture. 
It contains a plea for the esublishmcnt of historical science upon the broadest and most 
comprehensive basis, and a protest against its treatment either as a branch of literature 
or a mere register of political events. Far from confining itself within such narrow 
limits science most avail itself of all possible sources of information bearing upon the 
material and spiritual activities of mankind from the dawn of the stone age down to the 
present day; and though it uoed not be indifferent to the advantages of literary style, it 
must never forget that scientific accuracy is the aim and justification of its existence. 
The change introduced by the idea of development into modern thought has indeed 
transformed the old historical ideals, bringiug within the scope of the historian all 
records, unwritten as well as written, of the culture and works of man in society, so 
that religion and philosophy, literature and the fine arts, archteology, folklore, and 
ethnology are all associated in one comprehensive scheme of knowledge. This intei* 
connection of the histories of various parts of civilisation must be accepted by the 
historian as au ideal, even though its complete realisation may at present appear quite 
impracticable, and even though it is no longer possible for any single man to cover more 
than a small part of so vast a field. The modern conception of history demands the 
sacrifice of individual ambition ; it involves much tedious spade work which will bring 
little recompense in the form of wealth or recognition ; but it is only on the foundation 
laid by such unassuming labour that the great structures of the future can be erected. 
This is not to say that the specialist need never lift his eyes from the trench in which 
he digs, for even the narrowest work will be the better performed for a general training 
in history and a grasp, however slight, of historical perspective. As an instance of a 
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special subject which still needs patient investigators, Professor Bury cites tlie problem 
of Celtic civilisation in western Europe, the obscurities of wliich are so perplexing to- 
those who would trace the course of Western history during the Middle Ages. 

This little book may be heartily recommcuded to anthropologists both for its 
singular breadth of view and for its recognition that the obscure unwritten records of 
primitive peoples are no less legitimately a subject of historical research than those 
archives of civilised nations to which the attention of historians has been so exclusively 
confined. 0. M. D. 

Melanesia. Audrey. 

In the Isles of the Sen: the Start/ of Fiftt/ Years in Melanesia. By Frances 
Audrey. London : Bemrose and Sous, 1902. 25 x 20. Pp. xiv -|- 148, with Zu 
appendices and map ; illustrated. Price 5s. 

The history of missionary work possesses a twofold interest for anthropologists ; on 
the one hand it will always be remembered that for the first and often most valnnhlo 
contributions to the knowledge of little known peoples, anthropology bos frequently been 
indebted to the workers in the missionary field ; while, ou the other hand, the account 
of their labours sometimes throws much light upon the problems which arise when two 
peoples of different race and at diflferent stages of culture come into contact. In the 
Isles of the Sea is a brief outline of the history of the Melanesian Mission from 
its origin with the appointment of Selwyn as Bishop of New Zealand, to the 
present day. It is obviously impossible in the short space of some 140 pages to cover so 
large a field in any great detail, and the book is inteude<I to be an introduction to the 
subject rather than a complete history ; native customs arc only touched upon incidentally,, 
and the writer in dealing with these matters shotvs a lack of that sympathy with the 
native poiut of view which is so essential to good work among them. As a result tnbuy 
the one important institution among the natives of the Pacific, is regarded as foolish. 
Although the writer pays no atteution to this side of the matter, the mere reconl of 
events given here affonls abundant illustration of the importance-of an understanding of 
the native mo<les of thought. It would be possible to show from this author's account 
alone that civilisation and conversion entail, in the first instance, not so much a change 
in the mode of thought as in its manner pf expression, action is diverted into another 
channel, but the motive which underlies the action is unchanged ; it is precisely under 
those circumstances which give rise to a train of emotion for which, to the native mind, 
civilisation provides no adequate means of expression, that we find the native reverting 
to a “barbarous” or “foolish” custom ; as, fur instance, Christian natives have been 
known to revert to cannibalism nndcr the stress of great fear or excitement. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that it is precisely in proportion as the civilising process 
has been adapted to the psychological needs of the native that it makes a stronger and 
more lasting impression upon him. 

In the Isles of the Sea is well illustrated and is also provided with a map and 
appendices, one of which deals very briefly with “ bead hunting,” and another with 
the “ labour trafiBc.” E. F.. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

London. Anthropologrical Institute. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, January 12th. Mr. H. Balfour, President, in the qa 
C hair. uU 

The election of Captaiu Pope-Henuessey and Mr. R. B. Seymour Sewell as 
Ordinary Fellows was announced. 

Mr. F. C. Shrubsall, M.D., read a paper on Hospital Patients ; a Study in Natural 
Selection. The paper was discussed by Mr. Martin, Mr. Gray, Sir H. Johnston, and 
the President. 
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Annual General Meeting, Tueedaj, Janaarj 26th. Mr. H. Balfour, Presideut, in 
the Chair. 

The Reports of the Conncil and Trcosorer were presented and adopted. 

The Officers and Council for the ensuing jear were elected. 

The President delivered his address on The Relationship of Museums to the Study 
of Anthropology. 

The official minutes of the meeting with the Reports and the President’s address 
will be found in full in Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXXIV,, p. 1, et seq. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, February 9th. Mr. H. Balfour, President, in the 
Chair. 

The election was announced of Mr. Gr, L. Stollard, LL.B., Mr. F. Mellaod, aud 
Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, F.G'.S., as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

The President exhibited a collection of specimens from the Solomon Islands to 
illustrate the influence of one design over the over. 

The Assistant Secretary read a paper by Captain S. L. Cummins on Sub~Tribes of 
the Bahr-el~ Ghazal Dinkas. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, February 23rd. Mr. H. Balfour, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. W. L. Allardyce, C.M.G,, delivered a lecture ou The Fijians in Peace and 
War, and described the Fire-walking ceremony. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Ray^ the Hon. H. Hannan, Dr. Grarsou, and the 
President. 
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London. The Soolologrical Society. 

When we contemplate the considerable number of scientifle societies already 
existing, we are, perhaps, inclined to receive with some uneasiness the announce¬ 
ment of the formation of a new one, and to wonder what the effect may be upon the 
older societies. Few, however, if any, will refuse a welcome to the newly-arisen 
“ Sociological Society,” which has come into being under most favourable auspices. 
Legitimate surprise may be expressed at there having been until now no scientific 
organisation in this country dealing exclusively with sociology in a liberal and com¬ 
prehensive manner. In this we are behindhand amongst civilised countries; but, while 
the familiar expression ‘‘ better late than uover ” comes to oim mind, we may see positive 
virtue in the “ lateness,” since it enables the new society to profit by the experience 
gained by the similar organisations of some standing which exist in other countries. 
The formation of the new society began with an informal preliminary meeting on 
May 16tb, 190S, which was followed later by a conference of representatives of the 
various studies and practical interests concerned, nnder the chairmanship of Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook, C.B., who presided in the absence of the Right Hon. James Bryce, MJP. It 
was unanimously resolved to form the society, the resolution being ably and influentially 
supported by numerous speakers, who approached the subject from a variety of {K>ints of 
view. A code of rules has already been drawn up, and in Mr. Victor V. Branford (of 
5, Old Queen Street, Westminster) an able and enthusiastic secretary has been secured. 
The aims of the society are “scientific, educational, and practical. It seeks to promote 
“ investigation and to advance education in the social sciences in their various aspects 
“ and applications. Its field covers the whole phenomena of society . . . .” In 
addition to holding meetings for the discussion of subjects of interest, it is hoped to form 
a really comprehensive sociological library, and to publish a journal as soon as the 
finances admit of this being done. The number of supporters is already considerable, 
and signs of a bright and nseful future are not lacking. We wish the society all success 
in a friendly co-operation with those other societies and institutions which are directly 
or indirectly concerned with the problems of sociology. HENRY BALFOUR. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Peru. • With Plate D. 

On Two Pottery Vases from the Upper Amason, Peru. By C. II. 

Head, F.S.A. 

TUe Ethiiogniphicftl Department of the British Museum lias recently rccciveti an 
nequisitiou of coiisidcrnhio iinpurtanee in the form of two pottery vases nniisiml iioth 
in size and in make, one of them l>eiug reprosoiitod in Plate D. The niuscum owes 
tliis valnablo gift to the liberality of Mr. George I.<<>mu8, of I(|nitos, n station on the 
upper waters of the Amazon, and about 2,000 inile.s from its moiitli. That these 
colossal vessels shonid have reached the British Miiscnin unharmed is due to tiic 
thoughtful care of Mr. Charles Booth, who kindly superiutetidod the transport, so that 
from If|uit 08 to Liverpool there was no traiishipinent. 

A reference to the scale will give nn idea of the unusual diniensions of the vase 
represented, which is about the same size as its companion (Fig.<. 1 and 2). The greatest 
diameter of the one shown in the plate is 3 feet 9 inches, and the height 2 feet 4^ inches ; 
of the second, the height is 2 feet 3^ inches, and the diameter 3 foetT.^ inches. The side 
view shows the somewhat unnsniil proportions of the vessel, the hose diminishing to a 
very small foot of about 8 inches in diameter, so that standing upon a flat surface it is 
somewhat insecure, even when empty. The most remarkable point aliout the vessel is 
that its sides are ouly from a (fnartcr of nn inch to half nn inch in thiekuess, and for 
any potter to make a vase of such dimensions of such thinness would lie in any country 
a tour de force, but iu the prcscut case the potter seems to have dclilicrutoly added to 
his dillicnlties by making the upper part almost iiorizontal, while the mouth is further 
weighted by the bulk of the vortical neck. How this upper part was supported iu the 
process of manufacture, and more especially iu the firing of the piece, is not easy to 
understand, but, as the plate shows, the result displays a perfectly symmetrical outline, 
whether viewed from above or from the side. Wo have no inforinntiou as to the 
particular tribe producing these remarkable vessels, but n much smaller spccimou which 
has been for some years in the British Museum is stated to have l^en made by tiie 
Cocaina Indians of the Kiver Ucayali, one of the afHiicnts of the Upper Amazon. Tlii.s 
latter vase is identical iu form and very similar iu omumeut to that shown iu our plate. 
The clay of which the largo vases are made is of the common buff" colour, the surface 
of which aiiiicared to the eye of the Indian potter to need some modification ; he has, 
therefore, taken a fine white clay of the nature of pipeclay, and has applied this evenly 
over the whole of the upper part of the vase, ivolishing the surface with cither a bone 
or a smooth stone. Upon this the dccomtiou is applied in a kind of distemper, producing 
a somewhat eccentric geometrical design executed iu ochre with browu ontliiics. Over 
this has liccn originally a coat of varnish, now to a great extent worn off. A similar 
method of decoration was not uncommon iu ancient Mexico, where the use of what is 
technically known as “ slip ” was thoroughly well understood, and n large uuuiber of vases 
from the cemetery iu the Island of Sacrificios have a white coating as a base for their 
painteil decoration ; but it is obvious that, the colours uot being burnt in and ouly 
protected by a coat of varnish, the vessels must have been consisteutly treated with 
great care. There can be little doubt that the oruameutatiou, complicutctl as it apjiears, 
hiui its origin iu plaited designs. This has been well insisted upon by Mr. William 
II. Holmes iu nn interesting article iu the fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, page 443. Mr. Holmes there points out liow a curved pattcru, on lieiug 
reduced to plaiting, liecomes angular, and, in one instance. Fig. 480, demonstrates how 
the interlocking rectangular fret may become a continuous spiral. In the vase shown 
in our plate it will be noticed that the Indian artist must have carefully set out his 
design before proceeding to paint it, as he has throughout preserved the liuliuco of the 
parts and made a symmetrical decorative effect. The other vase, sent by Mr. Ixmins, 
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is of somewhat sturdier build (Figs. 1 and 2), and, in addition, does not show the same 
amount of finish in its surface decoration, but it possesses an added feature in tlio 

modelling, on the twoopposite sides 
of the shoulders, of a male and 
female figure in fairly high relief. 
Another peculiarity is the follow¬ 
ing : the ornamentation between 
the two figures is not the same 
on both sides of the ■vase. On the 
one side (the lower in Fig. 2) the 
lines forming the pattern are rect¬ 
angular with the radii of the circle 
formed by the outline of the vase ; 
on the other they intersect the radii 
at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
varnish on this specimen also is 
Fio. 1. well preserved, and thus shows 

more clearly what was the original intention of the potter. 

It would seem to be fairly certain that these vases, unless partly sunk in the earth, 
could only have been used to contain dry contents ivhich must have been light in weight; 
filled with liquid and standing upon 
an even surface the movement of 
the liquid. inside would assuredly 
be disastrous to the vessel, but the 
smallness of tlie base and the fact 
that the lower part is undecorated 
in both cases make it probable that 
the vases were kept ptirtly em- 
«c<lded in the floor of the house. 

Au illustration of the possible 
methoil by which, at any rate, the 
b.asc of such vases might be built 
up can be seen in the recently 
published Gitiileto the Antiquilie* 
of the Bronze Age in the BritUh 
Museum, where, on page 67, is 
shown the method of manufacture 
of a Bronze Age bowl from the 
early settlements on the south-east 
coast of S|>ain. It would appeiir 
tliat a cavity of the required shape ^ 

was made in the earth and the clay required to make the vessel was then moulded in the 
hole, so that during the process the whole of the ontside was well supported, aud at the 
.same time the inside could be carefully smootheil, and, if allowed to dry in situ, such a 
bowl could be easily aud safely fired. C. H. READ. 

Africa, West. Report. 

Notes on the Form of the Bini Government. Extract from a Report nn 
tc the Colonial Office, permission to reproduce which has been obtained for the 00 
Anthropological Institute by the kindness of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

As in most African kingdoms, there is a link with the past in the Biui form of 
government. In some cases it is simply a title of the living king, meaning the spirit 
of the late king; in the case of Biui it is the queeu-mothcr. 
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The queen-mother, lolm, has her resideuco at Shelu, near to the eutrance gate to 
Benia Citj on the Yira road. As the mother of the king she maintains a court of her 
own composed of :— 

Amoma, her wife. r Iwcbo. 

Ainada, her naked boys ; f Ibiwe. 

And the chiefs of the four (following) 1 Iwegwe. 

offices ;— '• Iwase. 

Amoma, the wife of the qaeea>mother, evidently means her companion. Women in 
the Kongo often talk of their greatest woman friend in this way. 

The four offices will be explained as we prooeetl. 

loba had the privilege of sacrificing hnman beings. 

It is said that the father of the first Bini king (called Biui, one of the six sons of 
Oyo by the Yornl>a historians) came to Benin City by the Yira road and asked the 
King of Efa (the people), called Ogifa, for a place to live in. Ogifn is said to have 
grante<l him that part of the city which be and bis people bad vacated owing to sickness 
and death. This son of Oyo after a time declared that the smell of the place displeased 
him (and not being able to speak their language), that bo was disgusted and meant to 
leave it. Before going he informed Ogifa that a certain woman, a daughter of Ogiegaw, 
was in child to him and that they could put this offspring in bis place. He then left by 
the Udo road and retunied to Uhe or Ife. 

This son they called Eweka (the one that clasped or joined the people together), 
and from him the present Overomi, the deposed Oba, claims to be descended. But it is 
not my intention to trouble yon here with historical folklore, bnt rather to transmit to 
you a few notes on the system of government in vogue in Benin City and dependencies 
before the occupation. 

The Oba’s throne or chair was placed on a mud platform three steps above the 
ground and was called Ekcte. 

Ilis official dress was of beads and composcti of his— 

Eruivic, crown. Egwonwe, anklets. 

Odigbii, collar. Ebe, a flat kind of sword in his right hand. 

Ewivie, coat. Erigo. a two-prougc<l iustniment in his left 

Ernhan, skirt. hand. 

Egwuiibaw, bracelets. 

But you have seen the picture in brass work (tee Plate VIII., Fig. 3, Antiffuifiet 
of lienin City), so that further description of him is unuecessary. And I need not dwell 
on the atrocious despotism and abuse of power which filially brought Overami to his 
ruin and necessitated II.M. Government placing the people under the protection of 
His Majesty King Eilwurd VII. 

The king’s immediate attendants may be recognised by the custom of wearing their 
back hair divided by three partings, a custom they had the honour of sharing with Oba 
and loba. Their title wns that of Ogbon, their manners and offices ns under:— 

Ehioba, representing the spirit of the king. 

Ohiouba, „ head „ 

Ewen, the wise man. 

Oho Isa (1) 1 private chaplains (or Ohoen Ovisa, men of Goil). 

Nabori (1), who helped to dress him and uphold his right arm. 

»» (2), ,1 n »i lofl- >» 

IneDol., 

Inoza J 

The king had other servants attached to his household, such as— 

Ihotlon, in charge of the Iwarame or herdsmen. 
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lue Ni*;nn 
Eliolo 


„nn I jjuJ cnrrers in ivory. 


Awsa, juju maker. 

Amngizcini, storekeeper (from tlie Portuguese word amagazcm, a store). 

The sous of the OI>a were called Ohiolm, niul of these the eldest was called Edaikiii 
and hud his residoiive at Shota, while the other sous used to ho sent out ns vioerors to 
govern ditrercut outlying districts or collection of towns (Ailcseho). I mny mention a few 
of these districts :— 

Unwaii, under Ogio Uuwan or Og’Unwan. Use, under Ogynse. 

Ugo Ni Kckiuomo, under Ogugo. Utokku, under Ogutokka. 

Ugo Nikckpolja, under Ogugo. Ehwc, under Ogebwe. 

lu the case of Overnmi, Egwalsiaimi is Ednikin, and Oswulelc the other sou, the 
daughter being £l>nhnbukuii, Oraono, and Orinynrai. 

These viceroys were called Ogisi, and their sous succeed to the title and vice- 
kingdom. 

The ehildreu of the daughter of the Ohn are called Ekaiwi. Osuln is nn Ekaiw'. 

There are six great chiefs outside the compound of the king who represent the Olwt 
ill one or other of the six great offices in the state :—Ezoino, Ero, Olihn, Eilnikiu, Ogifa, 
and lyase. 

Kzoino ill popular parlance is the great war chief ; but, ns a matter of fact, combined 
with his office of bend of the army is uu office equivalent in a primitive fashion to that 
of Lord Cliancellor as head of the court of equity. This great chief had n court of his 
own (in which the late Olugbosheri, who is .succeeded by his sou, played n prominent 
part) composed of the offices of Iwebo, Iwogwe, Ibiwe, and Iwasc. 

Ero was a great judge nud head of all the policemen, a kind of Lord Chief Justice. 

Oliha acted as a kind of Archbishop of Canterbury and crowucil the king. The ulxive 
three great chiefs had with llie Oba and John the privilege of sacrificing hnimui lielngs. 

Edaikiu, ns the eldest son, represented the .state for his father oiit.side the compoiiinl 
Mild was head of the learned medicine men. 

Ogifa is the head of all the people, who called them nil together in case of nny 


palaver. 

The above arc nil succeeded in office by their sous. 

lyase is the head of the nohl&s of Egnidii, such as Eliazn, Esoii, Isogbau, aud olhcr.s 
who were the chiefs of different qnurlcrs of tho city. He hud the right to pick men out 
of tho different offices of the king's assessors and promote them to bo Egnidn ; Ehozu, for 
instance, served under Uuwngwc, the chief of the king’s Iwchn, and was made Egaidn. 

lyase may he chosen out of all the great chiefs ; his son doe.s not snecced him in 
his office. When tho king dies, and during the iiitcrregiium, lyase is regent. Tho.«o lust 
three great pro-kings hn<l the right to sacrifice a cow to their father auu a cow to their 
inotlier. 

Without the com{Kmnd—that is among the nobles and i>ooplo—these six pro-kings 
aud theEgaibii were parnmonnt, but within the same the chiefs of tho six great division.s 
in the king's government were paramount, and the king could l>e npproachcil through 
one of them. 

The six great offic&s in the govcriimeut of the country were called :— 


Iwcho, a primitive form of the court of 

Equity. 

Ahioglie, „ 

1> 

It 

Justice. 

Ihogbwi, „ 


II 

Church. 

Iwasc, „ 


|l 

State. 

Iwcgwo „ 


II 

Commons. 

Ibiwe „ 


II 

Lortls. 


Each office was filled by a pair of assessors aud their followers. 
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Unwagwe and Elilw reprcsontod the office of Iwcbo. When Oha “inade fiitlier ” 
it was Unwngwe’s duty to carry to him tlie plate of cowries to be sprinkled with chalk, 
and the beads that were washed in the blood of the human beings sacriKccd. They also 
had charge of these articles and were arbitrators in the compound. The names of some of 
the chiefs I give, and in the following order:—{!.) Those who could sacrifice one cow to 
their father and one to their mother. (2.) Thoso who could sacrifice one cowto their father 
and one goat to their mother. (.3.) Those who could sacrifice a goat to their father. 


1. Aynbnhnn. 

2. Osagwe. 

3. Aw.suiniyi. 

Ehioba. 

Ehnzn. 

Ebnloglxiu. 

Olaiyi. 

Osbin. 

Elio. 

Obadwagbon. 


U noyinyo. 
Asokon. 



Naborl I. 
Nalwri IT. 
Iiiene. 


The office of Abiogbe is in the hands of Okaiboga (I), Okni Wagga (I), and 
Okndogira (3). They were the chiefs of all the Okow (or headmen nr policemen). 
They looked after the streets and land questions. Okaiboga, for instance, used to allot 
and conduct the king’s sons to their districts, and, until H.B.M. Government took over 
the government of the country, used to receive yearly preseuts from those princes he hn<l 
installed. 

The Ihogbwi were the sncrificiug or the atoniug priests and were of three grades :— 

1. llitina 1 

2. .Sighnre J ■' 

3. Legama. 

Twase was the office of the learned medicine men under the chief pair, (3) Igwesibo 
and (3) Ogiemese, some of whose followers wore :— 

3. Obemuwaw. Obadinhi. Obadige. 

Ogimase. Aroyhia. Obariasc. 

Obaklie. Assohau. Otomi Ni Wegie. 

Edalighou. 

The two chiefs at the head of the office called Iwcgwe were Isiri and Baziln, and 
they had to look after the common welfare of the household. The word Iwcgwe is in 
some way connected with the season of plenty or harvest. The names of some of their 
followers were as under :— 

Obaseki. 

Obadagboyi. 

Obanyagboii. 

Otomu Xi Wegbe. 


1. Aswen. 
Obadisagbon. 


2 . 


3. 


Zoma. 

Ogbaylogboi. 
Akenown. 

Ogwa. 

Chomba. 

Ewon. 

The office of Ibiwc was confided to the care of Inc (Yaino) and OI>azwaiyi. They 
seem to liavo had charge of the living people of tbo household and had to keep Oha in 
wives and slaves. They were, in fact, overlords. The names of some of their more 
important followers were :— 

I. Abohon. 2. Arn.se. 3. Ibagwa. 

Obayagbou. Osiogwa. 

Ebolo. 

Awbamoyi. 

Usbo. 

Bayawnna. 

Imusogie. 
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All the chiefs in these six offices hiul the right to wear the collar of beatls culled 
Otiigba. These pairs of chiefs, witli the exception of Ihama are not succeeded by their 
sons in office. Their olfspriug all come nnder the heading in which their father served, 
that is to say, all the children of an Iwegwo are of Iwegwe, all the children of an Ibiwe 
are of Ibiwe, and so on. 

No one could approach the Oba save through one of the chiefs in the king’s 
compound, and all tribnle (E<ligwej was paid to the king through them, they receiving 
25 per eeut. of the same for their work. These chiefs were called Notweyebu. Each 
of these Notweyebu had boys in the towns paying tribute through them, and these were 
called their messengers or Okushnebii, but an ambassador sent by the king was called 
Okawba. 

The Bini kingdom then was govenioil by the (1) king, (2) five hereditary pro-kings, 
one elected pro-king, and (3) twelve assessors, and was divided into six great divisions 
or offic&s. Thus, bereft of personal attendants, the constitution resolves itself into the 
following formula :— 


— 

l*ro-K!agii. 

Kiiij: or Olm and 
.^Ksessoi's. 

Offices. 

— 

1 

Lord Chiincellor - 

t 1 

1 

Kzoma 

Unwogc. 

Blibo. 

1 j 

! 

Iwebo. 

Equity. 

Lord Chiet Justice - 

Bro. 

Okaiboga. 

Okoi Wagga. j 

Abiogbe. 1 

Justlec. 

Aicbbishop 

Oliha. 

Ihama. 

Ihogbwi. 

Church. 



Sighme. 

1 


Head of tbe State - 

1 Edai Kin. 

1 

Ignesibo. 

Ogiemesc, 

Inrasc. 

State. 

Speaker - 

Ogifa. 

Isihi. 

Boiilu. 

Iwegwe. 

! 

Commons. 

Speaker - - " j 

i 

1 

1 

1 . 

IllC. 

1 Obaswai}i. 

Ibiwe. 1 

1 i 

i 

1 LorcU. 

i 


Pahang: Stone Implements. 

Note on Stone Implements from Pahang. 


Swan. 


By Jt. M. fy. Swan. 


(1.) Thirteen well-shaped stone implements and fragments of implements. 34 
They were found on or near the snrface of the ground, or in the {lossession of 
natives in Pahang in the Malay Peninsula. The native Malays know nothing of their 
origin, but suppose it to be snpcrnatnral, and seem to associate them with thunderbolts. 

Most of the impie- 

. meuts are of the same 

sort of stone. This is 
fouiul in several parts 
of the state. .Some of 
the implements are de¬ 
composed on the sur¬ 
face, while others have 
not sufTered decomposi- 



FIG. 1. 


SSCTIOX TaKOUGH TBB TUI VALLBY. 
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tioii or have bail the decomposed matter nibbcil ofT. Similar stoao implooionls are fouud 
iu the ncigblmiiring states. 

(2.) A rude implement was found about 2 feet below the surfiiee in stiff claj. 

(3.) Tho rudest implement was found by myself at the bottom of an alluvial 
gold mine in tho Tiii valley in Pahang, and it hml not l>oon disturbed iu its position 
when 1 found it. It lay in a deposit of gravel on erystallino limestone rock, and 
over it had been a deposit of gravel and clay ^13 feet thick. This clay undoubtctlly 
hud been derived from the decomposition of, some greenstone bills and ridges which 
form the sides of the valley. It is known that these hills hiul originally been over* 
laid by tho limestone on which the implement rested, and it was only when siifRcieut 
of the limestone had been dis.solved away to allow the greenstone to emerge that this 
latter rock began to yield the clay which was deriveil from its decomposition. The 
amount of denudation or dissolution of tho limestone since this emergence has bcou at 
least 300 feet. The gravel iu which the implement was fouud had boeu laid down by 
river action when the surface of the limestone was at least 300 feel higher than it is at 
proiout, and it would scorn that at this period or earlier the implement hail been 
fashioneil and then lost in tho gravel. 

It might be contended that the greenstone bills may not have decomposed and 
yielded tlieir clay immeiliutoly on tlieir emergence from tho limestone, but it is iinpro* 
liable that there would be any great interval of time between those two occurrences, 
because the greenstone would bo dccomjiosed by the action of the surface waters, which 
woidd reach it throtigh fissures in the limestone while it was still covered by a great 
thickness of that rock, and it would thus on its emergence be in a condition very fitvoumblc 
to rapid deuudaiion. I have examincil Assures which go down several hundreds of feet in 
the limestone at the Tni, and the greenstone is completely decomposed to great depths. 

It would seem that we might take the deuudatiou of 300 feet of limestone ns an 
approximate measure of tho antiquity of the implement. The rate of tho denudation of 
the limestoue is not known, but it is comparatively rapid nndcr the conditions of 
climate and vegetation prevailing in Pobaug. The temperature is high and the watera 
are heavily chargctl with carbonic acid and products of vegetable decomposition. In 
any ease it would seem that the implement must be of very great antiquity. 



(4.) The two fragments of a stone ring were fonnd about a foot deep iu the surface 
soil at the Tni. They are similar to, but are better formed than, some other rings which 
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were found neivr tho Tanom river at a place 13 miles further north. One of these latter 
is, I believe, iu Lancing College at Brighton, and several are in the miisenm at Taiping 
in Perak. The Tni ring has been very carefully framed and made verj' accurately 
uircnlar. This latter can be most readily shown by placing the ring on a sheet of paper, 
tmeing .nround it with a pencil, and testing the circular arc formed by a pair of 
compasses. 

Neither Malays nor Chiuese in Pahaug have any reasonable theory of the origin or 
possible use of these things, and it seems very improbable that the riugs cau have been 
made by either of these peoples. Assuming that tlie riugs would be made on some 
system of measuroincnt, I tested the dimeusious of the Tui one, but could get no clue to 
any known system of measurement. The use of the rings is also a mystery. They 
cannot have been worn on tho person us orimments, aud they ore too light and fragile to 
have been used .'is cutting tools. Tho only supposition that suggests itself is tliat they 
may linve been religious symbols. 11. M. W. SWAN. 

Obituary. Murray. 

Alexander Stuart Murray, LL.D., F.S.A.: born January 8th, 1841; QCl 
died March 5th, 1904. Ov 

By tho death, at the comparatively early ago of sixty-three, of Dr. Alexamlor 
Murray, the Keeper of Greek and Komnu Autupiitics iu tlio British Museum, scionco iu 
genenil, aud tho Museum in [larticuliir, has lost one of its most eminent lenders. Born 

on January 8th, 1811, Dr. Murray was educatcil at 
Edinburgh and at Berlin Universities, and in 1867 
he began bis long connection with the British 
Mnsenm, being appointed assistant in tho depart¬ 
ment of Greek and Roman antiquities iu February 
of that year. From that time to the day of his 
death he devoted himself to tho subject of Greek and 
Roman art. Ho was appointml keeper of his depart¬ 
ment ill 1886, aud was further honoured by being 
made a correspondent of the Institute of France. 
His publisheil works consisted largcl)’ of official 
publications, but be also wrote histories of Greek 
Sculpture and of Greek Arclituology, while as 
recently as last year he published a work on tho 
Parthenon Soulplnros. Dr. Murray was never a 
Follow of tho Autbropologicul Institnte, but his 
work, dealing as it did with early urt in its best 
period, was essentially anthropological iu character. 
It is imjiossihle, in so short a notice as this must necessarily be, to pay more than a 
slight tribute to Dr. Murray’s work and powers, but enough has been said to show how 
great is the loss which nrchicology bos suffered by his early death. 

Wo are indebted to the courtesy of the proprietors of the Graphic for the porirait of 
Dr. MuiTny. 



REVIEWS. 

Psychology: Stoll. 

Suggestion uiid Hgpnotismus inder Volkerpsychologie. Von Dr. Med. Otto Stoll, nrj 
2te Aiiflage. Leipzig: Veit, 1S)04. Pp. x-|-738. 24x16 cm. Price 16 marks. wD 
In the ten years that have elapsed since this work first appeared it has added more 
than 200 pages to its bulk. Nearly one-third of this supplementary matter deals with 
tho psychological piienomeua of the French Revolnliou. Of the remainder not mnch 
less than half is devoted to the consideration of suggestive elements, in the individual 
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and national life of West European peoples, semi-civilised and barbarous natioua Uko up' 
another 200 pages, leaving only about 100 pages each for the savages of the present 
day and the civilised ^moplcs of antiquity. 

'J'his somewhat striking disproportion depends in part on tbo somewhat iwcnliar 
sense given by Dr. Stoll to the term suggestion ; in part on the fact that as a rule 
anthropologists have, either intentionally or from luck of knowledge, faileil to bike note 
of the psychological or physiological phenomena which would at once attract the atten¬ 
tion of observers familiar with hypnotism and tlio phenomena commonly termed 
spiritualistic ; and in part on the fact that the possibilities of suggestion are increased, 
though perhaps the sensibility is diminished in proportion as man vises in the scale of 
civilisation. 

Dr. Stoll classifies suggestions into direct and indirect. Direct suggestions are 
such as depend on direct uervons stimulation combiuetl with the results of experience 
ns preserved by memory, and include all sounds, so far as they are audible, ns well ns 
impressions conveyed through the senses of sight, touch, taste, and smell. The sounds of 
uiulcrstood language and other stimuli, so far as they convoy ideas and are loss directly 
dependent on immediate sense impressions for their effect, are termed indirect or secon¬ 
dary suggestions. From this it is dear that in dealing with suggestions Dr. Stoll draws 
no clear line of distinction between effects due to the association of ideas and effects which 
may be properly rcferreil to suggestion. How far this view of the case carries him may 
be seen from an example on p. 892, in which the Gilbertian idea of making the punish¬ 
ment fit the crime is regarded as a case of suggestion. If the work has lost none of its 
interest for the general vernier by the refusal of its author to attempt a definition of 
his subject and dctennlnc roughly whore psychical suggestion, as wo may term it into 
contru.listinction to the ordinary use of the word, the scientific reader will probably 
regret the somewhat wide field which the author has undertaken to cover. 

It could hartlly under the circumstances be expected that Dr. Stoll would desire or 
be able to give ns au e.xhnustive discussion of any of the numerou.s problems on which 
he touches. To take only one example, he quotes only one wuse of the fire-walk, and 
does not scorn to know that Mr. Lang has collected and discussed a large number of 
cases. Primn facie we have no reason to supi>ose that a certain amount of auto- 
suggestive nnmsthesia during the performance of the rite, followo<l by a suppression of 
iiifinramatory symptoms, for which European hypnotic clinics can supply parallels, will 
not sulfico to explain the facts. This question, and many others raised by Dr. Stoll, is 
complicated by the necessity of discussing the value of the evidence. It has often been 
a.ssertod that' the skin of the fire-walkers shows no signs of the application of heat, 
but this assertion is hardly borne out by the evidence of competent witue.sses, and 
scientific evidence of the temimrnture to which the skin has been exptised is, as a rule, 
lacking. In one case at least {Bull, de la Hoc. de Geog. Kormaude, X. 396) a smell of 
burning flesh is asserted to have been perceived dnriug an analogous performance. 

The orileal just alluded to wa-s undergone by a mcmlicr of a sect whom Dr. Stoll, 
singularly enough, does not mention—the Aissaoua. The narrative contains even more 
sensational incidents, as to the reality of which the narrator, a member of a French 
mission, seems to have cutcrtaino.l no doubt. One dervish, for example, is said to hnve 
taken a nipier and passed it through his body from side to side just lieneath the ribs. 
When it was drawn out only slight traces of blood were apparent. Dr. Stoll cites some 
analogous cases from Siberia (p. 31) and doe.s not seem disposed to consider the difficult 
question of malobservation, errors of memory, hallucination, or trickery, though it is 
clear that we cannot discuss problems of this nature with profit without some attempt 
to estimate the sliare of any or all these elements in the story ns we read it. 

Another difficnlt questioo, which is not discussed by Dr. Stoll, is the alleged 
immunity against snake and other poisons attributed to certain persons, amongst others, 
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tlie Aissaoun. Waring tolls ns (Coll, of Mod. Voyages, VI. 33) that he saw his servant 
stung by a seorpiou, acoideutnlly discoverc*! beneath u bed, and asserts that the man 
sulTcretl from no ill-etfccts. The other servants, who did not claim this magical power, 
termed Dhm, imfortniiately refused to allow the scorpion to sting (hem, and (bo 
question whetlter it was temporarily innocuous remained unsettled. 

lu dealing with lycanthropy Dr. Stoll quotes the statement in Pierce’s hife, 
according to which hyenas, which arc the wer-nnimuls of Abyssinia, are frequently found 
with rings in their ears. These he supposes to have heeu put there by the Budos, who 
have the reputation of being able to transform themselves. It is rather singular that he 
does not quote the fur more striking story of Coffin, who hired one of these Bndns, 
and apparently shared in a collective hallucination, if the facts, reported unfortunately at 
second-hand, are correct. The Buda got leave one evening to absent himself till 
morning, and left the camp in broad daylight. Coffin hod hardly turned his head when 
some of his other servants called out that the Buda was turning into a hyena. On 
looking be saw only a large hyena, a hundred paces distant on an open plain without 
a bush to hide anyone. With this may be comiwred a vaguer story given in a note 
to linwiiusou's Herodotus, IV. 103. It is a matter for regret that neither of the 
observers had the presence of mind to try a cnicial experiment with a shot-gun. 

On the whole, fascinating as Dr. Stoll’s exposition of his subject is, his book would 
have been, from the seiontilic point of view, far mure valuable if the arrangement had 
been topical instead of topographical. A complete discussion of a few problems would 
have l>cea more useful if not more interesting thau a work dealing with such essen¬ 
tially different questions as profound physiological modifications due to suggestion and 
auto-snggestioD on (he one hand and subjective ballucinations, the advantage to a doctor 
of a good bedside manucr, and the influence of quack remedies on the other. 

The'iudex is hardly on a scale commensurate with the sise or importance of the 
book. Even if the arrangement of the facts had been topical and a good table of 
contents had been provided, 400 entries for a book of nearly 730 pages would have been 
short measure. As it is, nothing short of reading the work tlirough will enable one to 
find all the data on a given question such as lycanthropy. In other words, its utility 
ns a work of reference is greatly impaired. N. W. T. 


Egypt. Qarstang. 

Tombs of the Third Egyptian Dynasty. By John Garstang, B.Litt., 

F.S.A. London : Constable, 1904. 70 pp. and 33 quarto plates. 32 x 26 cm. U i 
Price 21s. 

It is only three years since Mr. Garstang's discoveries revealed the first traces of 
the third djnasty at Bet Khallfif in Upper Egypt, a few miles uorth of Abydos. In 
the present work he follows up his previous account of the period with the record of a 
secoud season's work in the same neighbourhood. The book is far the best which has 
yet come from bis pen and will constitute a valuable addition to the library alike of the 
Egyptologist and of the general archteologist. Excavations which were conducted with 
the most conscientious care and minatouess are ehronicled in a form which shows that 
the author has devoted much time and thongbt to the co-ordination and arrangement of 
bis material. Some well-drawn plans and a number of collotype plates of unusual 
excellence illustrate the well-ordered description of the exploration, which is amplified 
by several chapters of a more general historical character. The reader will appreciate 
the author's efforts to present his conclusions in a readable style ; in which, though bis 
literary cniftsmunship is by no means faultless, he achieves a considerable meusure of 
success. In the technique of publication there is little to criticise except a want of 
uniformity in the style of uombering adopted for the plates, and the selection of a paper 
which is rather too unsubstantial for a book that must necessarily be much handled. 
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At the beginning of tlie volume is |ilaco<l a short list of dates, in whiah ic must bo 
observed that Mr. Garstaiighas chosen to follow tho now German scheme of chronology. 
In spite of certain advantages that it offers there are grave objections to this -system, 
which has met with little acceptance outside Berlin ; and we doubt whether it U 
advisable to substitute it even for the unsatisfactory tinting in common use. Tho first 
chapter is introductory and is followed by an able ox|>ositioa of a thesis on “ the foii- 
tiniiity of the Eiu-ly History,” which a Fnchtjmnsts may allow himself to criticise. 
Mr. Gnrstang maintains that the whole trend of recent archmological discovery tends to 
prove tho unbroken continuity of tho nrchnio civilisation. Tho great pyramid-builders, 
in his view, only inherited and developed a culture bequetithod to them by the first three 
dynasties, and these latter (the “ proto-dynastic people ”) did nothing more than elaborate 
the details of a life which was fixed in all e.ssentials during tho pre-tlynnstic period. It 
is hero that we should join issue with our author. Ho places the begiuuing of the first 
dynasty—not, indeed, without authority—at tho point 80 in tho sy.stem of “sequence- 
dates.” We should prefer to place it at sequence-date 70, and this alteration would 
destroy much of the force of the argument that the products of tho latest pre-dynastic 
are identical with those of the earliest proto-dynastic time. The question would then 
be—Is the civilisation after sequence-date 70 so different from what precedes it ns to 
necessitate tho hypothesis of a different origin ? Here a point of cardinal importance is 
the exact date of tho introtluction of hieroglyphs, and we cannot unrescrvetlly accept 
Mr. Garstaug’s argument on the subject. Ho adduces the El Amrali slate and certain 
inscril>eil vases of undoubted predynastic type which were purchased from a dealer ns 
proof that the kuowle<Igo of writing is older than the first dynasty. But it is still oi>oa 
to doubt whether the sign on the El Amrnh slate is strictly hieroglyphic, and while it 
may be concedcti that there is no evident truce of forgery in the letters upon the liought 
vases, yet they stand alone against ther strong negative evidence of many hundreds of 
pre dynastic tombs which have been opened by trained archmologists who have not found 
ill them a single trace of writing. Until unimpeachable examples can bo brought 
forward to prove the contrary we shall continue to hold that the introduction of hiero¬ 
glyphic writing is only eontemfjorary with tho first dynasty ; and that an innovation of 
such significance may justifiably be viewed os marking a discontinuity of culture though 
not necessarily o discontinuity of race. 

On the other hand, the assertion that the third dynasty is in respect of its civilisation 
the natural successor of tho first and second and tho no less natural precursor of the 
fourth is amply demonstrated by the facts recorded in these pages. Many of the types 
of pottery and objects characteristic of the first and set^oud dynasties snrvive in the 
third with an admixture of precisely thase which have hitherto been regarded as peculiar 
to tho Old Kingdom, and a series of illustrations exemplifies the evolution of the complete 
mostaba from the early stairway tombs. The coin|wrative studies of tomb-coiistruction 
indeed arc among the most valuable features of the book. It is shown that tho arch, 
of which the earliest appearance may now be dated to the third dynasty, was .spon- 
tniieously developctl under the necessity of devising a means for spaniiing a wide siMice 
with brickwork ; and the stages which led to its invention are convincingly described 
and illustrated. Moreover, the observations mode at lieqnqimh and in the neighbourhootl 
have c.\plniued much that was obscure in the work of previous writers. Thus the 
stairway-tombs of El Kab are for the first time put into their projier relation, and a 
special chapter devoted to tho curious pot burials shows that they must be regarded not 
as mere pauper graves but as a distinct and peculiar class of interment. 

Tho nnmerous objects found in the graves are fully figured in tho plates and 
describcil in the text of this very complete memoir. D. RANDALL-M ACIVER. 
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Ethnography, Zeller. 

Qiterie* in Ethnography. By Albert Galloway Keller, Pb.D., Assistant Pro- rtQ 
lessor of tbe Science of Society in Yale University. New York: Longmans, wO 
1903. 16 X 10 cm. Price 2s. 

This hiimly little matiiinl of seventy pages will be found useful by tmvellei'S and 
others. It is mlinittetlly in8j)ired by the Notes ami Queries on Anthropology issued 
by the Institute, and the writer frankly confesses his indebtedness to that voliime. The 
difference in plan, however, is slight, and Somatic anthroimlogy is altogether omitletl. 
Dr. Keller has grouped bis questions under more general heads, such as Maintenance, 
Perpetuation, and the Societal System, including even language in the first of thc.«e 
divisions. There is in reality no essential difference between the present Queries and 
the Institute's publication, and I must confess my inability to see the difference of 
method in the queries thomsclvc.s tliat Dr. Keller finds Ijctwccu tbe two. The Instiintc, 
however, welcomes any book likely to forward its studies, and this little volume may be 
included in that category. C. U. READ. 


British Genitis. Ellis. 

A Study of British Genius. Bv Havelock Ellis. London: Hurst & Blackett, QQ 
1904. 22 x 13 cm. Price 7#. 6f/. 

The estimation of the amount and distribution of genius iu the British Isles is a 
subject which has attracted the atteutiou of Mr. Galtou, Sir Conan Doyle, and other 
students of the science of man, and in this work of Mr. Havelock Ellis the subject is 
again dealt witli in a very fasciuating style, and more cxhanstively than by any of his 
predecessors. The object of these studies appears to be to form some estimate of tbe 
mental capicity of a people by ascertaining tbe percentage of persons who i>as8 above a 
certain bigh-wuter mark of ability, and to ascertniti the biological and psjcbologicnl 
characteristics of these men of genius. 

The publication of the Dictionary of National Biography has snpj)lied the author 
with the material be requires. Out of the 30,000 names iu the famons dictionary ho has 
selected about 1,000 (1,030) which be considers to be the most eminent. His method of 
selootioii appotirs to be ns nearly perfect as is possible under the circumstances, and wo 
may take it that if selections of 1,000 of tbe most eminent men were made by other 
independent persons tiicrc would bo iio substantial difference iu the geniuses included in 
the list. 

Cattoll has estimated that of 1,000 most eminent persons in the civilised world about 
one quarter iwe British. If this flattering estimate is correct tbe British people form one 
of the most promising fields for the study of genius. 

Mr. Ellis finds that the number of eminent mou produced in the British Isles per 
century gradually increases from o in the eleventh century to 372 in the eighteenth 
century. This increase is no doubt partly at least due to tbe increase of population and 
to the fact that the environment has become more favourable to the development of 
genius in the later centuries. 

The author, however, appears to forget the effect of this increase of tbe number of 
geniuses when he comes to the conclusion that the second halves of centuries produce 
inora geniuses than the first halves. Taking the figures given for the seven centuries 
preceding the iiioeteeiith we find that 313 geniuses were born in the first halves and 
479 in the second halves of the centuries [the numbers are incorrectly given by tlie 
author a.s 323 and 4H7]. This gives an excess of 166 iu favour of the second halves. 
This looks a large difference, aud at first sight would seem to imply that the purely 
arbitrary’ divisions of time bod some influence on tbe production of genius. But the 
application of statistical analysis will show that there is no significant differeuce iu 
tbe genius-producing power of people living in tbe first and second halves of centuries. 
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Even if vro ne^jlcct tlie iuHnciicc of tlio increase of po|iuIution wo slioll find, on nuikiii^ 
the iicoessury cnionlation, that tbc ditfcrciico Im^Iwcoii tho inciiiis fur thu first iiiid st'cninl 
half groups wonhl rotpiiro to 1)o four times greater tlniii wlmt it is iMiforc wo c<inld l>o 
certain that there was an)' real difference in tho geniiis.produeing power of the people in 
the two groups that nro i)elng compared. 

The above is cited as an example that errfmenns concInsiuuH may be drawn from 
dittercncos of averages when the material we ore detdiug with is nut )>erfectly niiiforni 
and homugcueons. When tho material dealt with consists of a finite iiiinilicr of units, all 
differing more or lens from tho avorngc of tho group, tho difference between each jiair of 
samples drawn for uomparisou will prolmbly be different, so that no safe conclusion can 
be drawn from the difference of one pair of samples. This, however, is whnt Mr. Ellis 
is continually doing throngliunt this work ; ho makes no allowance for the variation in 
his groups, nor for numbers in his groups. His conclusions may liap|)en in must 
coses to l)C right, but they cannot Ijo received us established scientific conclusions till tho 
iioco’sary statistical analysis hits hecu made. 

With this rosorvation wo may accept temporarily the many interesting cciiclnsions 
whicli Mr. Ellis has arrived at from his study of Hritisli genins. Mr. Kilts finds that 
of his geniuses 6o9 are English, 28 Welsh, 1.37 .Scotch, 613 Irisli, niul the rest mixed. 
This on the Inisis of present population gives per unit of [lopulation 21 to England and 
Wales, v.'O to .Scotland, and 14 to Ireland. Tho )>est genius-producing crosses among 
Hritisli imtionnlities are English and Welsh, but English and French lias proved a fur 
superior cross to any purely native mixture. 

In Enghiiid there are throe principal genius producing districts :—(1) East Anglia 
(Norfolk, .Suffolk, and Essex); (2) south-west district (Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, 
ninl Cornwall); (.3) Welsh border (Glonccster, Warwick, Hercfonl, Sliropshire, and 
Cliesliirc). Each district appears to proiliicc a distinctive class of genius ; the south- 
west district, for example, has produced by far tlie largest niiinlicr of distinguished 
sailors, while tho genius of tho Welsh bonier district is artistic and poetic. 

Scotland stands nt the head of the list for the production of distinguished soldiers 
and Scientific men. Ireland excels in one thing only, namely, in the production of actors 
and iictre.'=ses. 

C>f all social classes tho clergy, in pro{)urtion to tlicir numbers, produce tho largest 
iMiinla'r of geiiiusos ; they also produce the largest iiuinher of idiots. Curiicntcrs stand 
far ahead of other crartsinen as producers of genius ; 3.5 per cent, of distinguished artists 
are the sons of earpoiitcrs. No eminent sons of doctors have ever become tioctors. 

It a]ipears ilmt the parents of geniuses liuvc much larger familie.s ilnin thu normal. 
Tho average size of thu normal family is 1‘5, while tiio average size of the genius- 
prodiiiting family is 6'5. From an cx'aminatiun of the ligure.s given this fart appears to 
be well established, and nut merely due to cbnncc, and it appears to have a most 
im|K>rlant bearing on tbc tliuory of the origin of genius. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis is of tho opinion that there is a close connection between genins 
and idiocy. Ho is opposed, liowevcr, to the view expressed by some other writers, that 
genins is connected with insanity, seeing that only 4 * 2 per cent, of his 1 ,(X)L) became insane. 
It appears to me that the occurrence of genius and idiocy in large families merely 
indicates a wide range of variation in such families ; we get, therefore, u wider range of 
mental capacity without any great difference in the average. Genius, on tliis view, 
though occurring in the same family with idiocy, would he at the opposite ^mle of mental 
capacity, and it would be illogical to assume that there was any affinity l>etween them. 

^Ir. Havelock Ellis ho-s evidently cx(>cudcd an enormous amount of paiiistakiug 
labour on this work. It is only a preliminary sketch of the whole of the material he 
lias collected, and it is to be Loped that he will soon present us with a more elaboi-utc 
exporition of this interostieg subject. J. GHAT. 
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Buddhism. 


1903. 


Buddhism: An Ilhutrated Quarterly Review. Vol. I., No. 2, December, 


Rangoon: Tho lutcrnational Boddliist Society, 1903. 24 x 16 cm. 

Price 2 nipees (3*.). , , . t 

This review is an interesting result of the mutual inleracdon of East ami » est. lii 
it are found articles by European scholars, which bring the light of modern resenrch to 
bear upon tho writings and doctrines of Buddhism, and others by Burmese Buddhists 

who have been influenced by tho results of Western enquiry. ^ t,! -i 11 

Tho article of greatest interest to non-specialists is that by the editor, Bhikkhu 
Ananda Mettcya, on the recognition by the British Government of the appointment of 
the Thathanabaiug or Patriarch of Burmese Buddhism, sometimes spoken of as the 
Burmese Archbishop. This statesmanlike act of Lord Curzon has evidently been 
received with the greatest enthusiasm by tho population of Burma, and an extremely 
interesting account is given of tho circumstances which led to the election, and the 
promulgation of the Sanad by Sir Hugh Barnes, the Lientenaut-Governor, at a durbar 
attended by all the leading men of the province and hundreds of yellow-clad monks. 
Such a cei-emony may be taken as a demonstration that the British Government is not, 
ns some think, devoid of sympathy with the desires and aspirations of tho races gntheied 
within the fold of tho Indian empire. 

To anthropologists, and students of folklore in particular, the account given of tho 
legend of UpagntU iii au article by Maung Kin is of the greatest interest. It is clearly 
of nou-Biiddhist origin, and is reprobated by the learned iu the faith, but is lielieved in 
by tho mass of the people. In tho contest between Upagutta and the wicked Mara we 
may recognise one of the origins of the widely-spread tale of the struggle between the 
good and evil magicians who go through a series of transformations. 

Professor Rhys Davids, iu his article ou Pali and Sanskrit texts, brings forward his 
views on Sanskrit and Prakrit, which he has dealt with more fully in his recent volume 
on Buddhist India. Although Sanskrit scholars, as a body, are by no moans converted, 
it cannot be denied that Professor Rhys Davids makes out a very goo<l case for his 
theory that Sanskrit ceased to be a spoken language before tho period to which tho 
etirliest Buddhist inscriptions (in Prakrit) belong, and that tho classical Sanskrit of 
later times was never, iu the trne sense of the words, a spoken Inuguage; that is, that it 
was never the mother-tongue of any part of northern India, but only the language of tho 
learned, like Latin in the Middle Ages, a position it has maintained without a break up to 
ilio present day, while the modern dialects derived from the Prakrits have goue on side 
by side with it us the real lauguugcs of the people. 

In “Transmigration" Ananda Metteya makes a very interesting attempt to 
reconcile the Buddhist doctrine of transmigratiou with tho teaching of modern science. 
Other articles deserving of notice are “The Bo-ta-taung Poya,” by E. H. Seppiugs, and 
“In the Shadow of Shwe Dagou,” by Ananda Metteyn, whioh describes the training of 
a Buddhist novice. 

Buddhism deserves success. Not only are its contents excellent, but it is well got 
lip, printed and illustrated, and is a credit to the place of its production. 

M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Rome: Archaeology. Burton-Brown. 

Recent Kxcavations m the Roman Forum, 1898-1904; A Handbook by 
£. Biirtoii-Browii, with a preface by Commendatore Boni, director of the excava- ^ I 
tious. Loudon; Murray, 1904. Pp. xvi224. With nine photographic illustrations 
and four plans. 16 X 10 cm. Price 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. Biirtou-Browu’s very useful little book supplies a need that must have been 
felt by all English visitors to the Forum in the last few years who have uot been 
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privileged to have tbe guidaoco of tlie cxciivators themselves. Hitherto the results of 
Coinmendatoro Boni’s systoinatic cxuavattoiis have been accessible to stadciits mainly 
through the tardy pages of the Notizic degli Scavi which, ipart from their cost, are 
unwieldy and obscured by a mass of detail. A shorter Italian account by I.. Vnglieri, 
GU Scavi licccnti ncl Fora Romano, gives a lisumi which is useful on tbe 8|>ot, whilst 
the pamphlet of Dr. Chr. HQlsen, Die Amgrahungen auf detn Forum Romnnum, 1898- 
1902 (reprinted from the Mittlicilungeu of the German Institute in lioiuc, 1902), contains 
many valuable suggestions and criticisms of the work up to that date. But, with the 
exception of Mr. Kushforth's exhaustive paper on S. Maria Antique in the Papers of 
the British School at Home, 1902, there was no trustworthy account in English of all 
the great discoveries that have lieea yielded in the last six years by a site which is, 
perhaps, the most iuteresting in Europe. 

Mrs. Burton-Brown has very wisely mode her volume of a porUtble size, so that 
those who are interested in the newly-found remains can read their history on the spot. 
She has also given a slight sketch of tbe monuments already prominent, so that with 
her book in his hand the traveller need not bo at a loss for the name and fuiiotion of any 
of tbe shattered buildings that ho will see within this wonderful enclosure. The accom¬ 
panying plans have the merit of exceeding simplicity ; all the confusing detail necessary 
for the arcliajological specialist—for whom the hook is not intended—is wisely omitted 
and only the essentials given with a clearness and accuracy that is admirable. 

The l)Ook is dividctl iuto thirteen chapters dealing respectively with the Forum in 
general, the foiinbiin of Juturna, the ..Edes Vesuv, the Atrium Vestalium, the Begin, 
the Area of Vulcan, the Coniitinm, the Black Stone, the Bostra, the Forum under Julius 
Cmsar, the Primitive Tombs, the Sacra Via, and the church of S. Maria Antique. 
There is also a useful explanatory note on Bomaii methods of building, an nppcndi.x 
giving a short bibliography, and a table of classical references illustrating the tc.\t, the 
last-named a very valuable adjunct. 

Although much of the matter dealt with is coutroversial, Mrs. Burton-Brown has 
succeoded in putting the main points at issue very clearly before the rcoiler, at the same 
time explaining mythological references, &c., where necessary. Hence it will bo possible 
for a visitor to form for himself some opinion of tbe value and importance of those 
renmiiiH which without adequate guidauco he might pass over as iusignificant. 

To criticise a few points in detail, it may be noticed that many interesting piuttllels 
are drawn between early Roman aud Athenian iu.stitutions, showing the similarity of 
many points in the two civilisations. But it is well to rcincinlier that the Dioscuri 
(p. 14)ni-c not native Ronmu gods, hut imported from Greece vid Etrnria; probably 
Postiimiiis deliberately propitiated his eiicinies’ gods in the war with Tusculum, and, 
gaining the victory, gratefully introduced their worship into Rome. 

In discussing the fouutaiu of Juturna (p. 22) and the many vicissitudes it uiiderweut 
it might- have been well to mcnllou that, though deeply buried in the Middle Ages, it 
never cen.sed to flow, and occasionally caused chasms to appear in the ground, so that 
the spot earned for itself the name of “ The Hell ” (Laueiaui, Ruins and Excavations, 
p. 12d). 

The octagonal foundation in the Atrium VesUc (p. 46) is of fourth-century brickwork, 
and it was suggestol in 1902 that it may have been erected by the vestals to enshrine 
tho statue of Vosta from the Palatine temple when heathen worship was stopped by the 
edict of Gratinn. 

The circular fouutaiu meutioued on p. 87 shows signs of having been brought from 
elsewhere aud carelessly reset, not according to the uumbering of the slabs. 

Mrs. Burton-BLrown accepts tho theory of Roni, that the arched building discovered 
between tho site of the arch of Tiberius and that of .Soptimius Sorenis represents the 
rostra of Cossar (p. 113). That tho masonry is of the first century u.c. seems fairly 
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certiiiii, bnt it is diificiilt to Ixdievo that tlii« liuinble building with its low niches juired 
with broken brick, .«o soon ninsko«l nt one ond by the nrcU of Tiberius, i-s really the 
rostra of tho iieidotl, nnloss it has lost some perishable fnciug, such as a veueor of marble 
stucco. 

It is interesting to notice iii connection with tho so-called “ posstsi ritnnli ” (p. 125) 
that there has recently been discovcre<l a similar pit beneath the base of the eqncstrinn 
statue of Doraitinn, clearly giving evidenco of tho inauguration of the rauuunaciit, and 
proving by the simplicity and archaic typo of the |>ottery which it coutained the con¬ 
servatism of religions ritual at Rome (rifle .Morning Post for March 17, 1904). Similar 
sacreil pits seem to be also characteristic of Athenian religion (E. A. Gardner, Ancient 
Athens, p. 426). 

Perhaps a little more might have been said about tho “ strong rooms ’’ in the base 
of tho Temple of Castor (p. 1.36), of which iliehter gives an interesting account 
(Topographic, p. 88, cf. Juhrhnch dcs k. d. arch. Inslitttis, 1898). 

in the desmptiou of the enrions “prisons”—if prisons they are—beneath tho wing 
of the Ileroon Homiili (p. 166), it is surely mislcadiug to speak of “flint concrete.” 
Speaking from memory, the extniordinarily hard mass of rubble which 1 saw being cut 
luborionsly nwny from those rooms was of lumps of lava (selco) from broken-up paving 
blocks sot in the flnncst pozzolaim conci'Cte. 

It should also be ol^scrveil that ou the external wall of tho Chapel of tho Forty 
Miu tyrs (p. 189) were painted tho same figiues of Fathere, with tho same quotations 
from their works, ns on the wall flanking the apse of the church itself (p. 205). Tho 
ideiitificutiou of these quotations is given at length in Mr. Knshforth’s paper. 

A few errors might be corrected, e.g., p. 17, Curculius should be Cnrcnlio ; p. 23, 
Knilirhoc' is the more usual spelling; p. 82, tho date of Guiscard’s sack of Home is 
1084, uot 1048 ; p. Ill, Volsces might with advantage be altcre4l to Volsci or 
Volscians ; page 185, surely Kyriakon (svptardv) ; p. 190, nnte-chninbcr, not anti-. 

A word mast be said about the pntface. Commondatoro Boni’s kinducss to students 
is well known to nil who have come into contact with him, and it adds not a little to the 
value of this book that he has, in a prefatory note to it, expressed iu English the aims 
of that great work which he is so ably carrying ou, and which has already yielded such 
striking results. C. H. BLAKISTON. 


Tibet. Bishop. 

Among the Tibetans. By Isabella L. Bishop, F.li.G.S. London : Religions m q 
T ract .Society, 1904. Pp. 159. 18 X 12 cm. Price 1*. 6<f. 

At a time when Tibet is very much iu the public notice, this cheap edition of 
Mrs. Bishop's look on the iuhabitants of that mysterious region is particularly opjorttine, 
although the part of tho country she visited was far removed from Lhasa, being, in fact, 
the Imbra valleys and the country round Loh, ou the Kashmir Itortler. Couse(|ueutly 
the people she saw and minglctl with are by no menus strangers to the European. 
Mrs. Bishop spent four mouths in the country, and iu this little book gives a very 
readable account of her exiwriences. Anthropologically the book is of little value, 
although there is a brief chapter on manners and customs, to a great extent, unfortunately, 
nt second hand, but as a popular account of n fascinating and little known people it has 
considerable merit. Mrs. Bishop is never dull, and tells of her exiHsrieuccs in a pleasant 
and chatty manucr. She is jKirticuhirly good in her clescriptions of scenery and of the 
beauties of the country. A very interesting account is given of her visit to a Lama 
monastery and temples. 

The book is illustrated by pencil sketches made by tho author. These are of unequal 
merit, but possibly have lost somewhat iu the reproductiou. Wo cannot help feeling that 
a few good photographs would have been more satisfactory if less nrti-tic. H. S. K. 
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Hall. 


Discovery of an Xlth Dynasty Temple at Deir et-Bahari, C^ypt. 

By //. R. Hall, M.A. 



Tlio excavations of tbo Egypt Exploration Fond at Deir el-Biibiu-i, carried on during 
the past season under tbe direction of Professor Naville, assisted by myself, bare resnltctl 
in tbe discovery of tbe oldest temple at Tbobes and tbe best preserved of tbe oldest 
temples in Egypt. It is tbe funerary temple of tbe Plinraoli Meiitubetep Ncbkberiira, 
of tbe Xltb Dynasty, circa n.c. 2500. Most of tbe pillars of the excavated outer 
colounude and several of those of the bypustyle ball are still in place, and in one place 
some of tbe original Xltb Dynasty coloured reliefs are still in situ. A temple of tbe 
early Middle Empire, and one as well preserved os this, is a rarity. 

The building lay under the heaps of debris immediately to the south of the great 
Deir chBabari temple (XVIIIth Dynasty, n.c. 1500). These bon|»s of dibris are not 
merely the “ tips ” or rubbish heaps left by former explorers of the main temple ; these 
are merely on tbe surface. Beneath them is ancient dibris, which has certainly not been 
disturbeil for a very long time, and beneath this, at depths varying from 5 to 20 feet, 
were found the pillars of the colonnade and hall. The pillars of the colonnade have not 
1«en seen possibly since tbe Ramessidc period, when, as seems probable at present, the 
Xlth Dynasty temple was overthrown. Yet it bad been known for many years before 
the actual discovery of tbe temple that some building of Montubetep had existed some¬ 
where at Deir el-Bnbari, because both M. Mnricttc and MM. Mtspero and E. Bmgseb- 
Bey had found slabs with the name of this king in (be vicinity of the inuin temple; 
but the situation of this building and its character, were unknown till the excavations 
of this season. A great pillar-base and one or two fragments of octagonal columns 
of grey sandstone which lie away in the extreme southern corner of the cir/jnc of 
Deir el-Bnhari, at the mouth of a tomb excavated many years ago by Ijord Dufferin, 
had been conjeclurotl to belong to the unknown building of ^Icnluhetep, and tho present 
excavations have proved this to he correct; they are pillars from the bypostylc ball. 

The main portion of the new temple is built ui>on an artificially-squared platfonn of 
rock, separated from the wall of tho Hatbor-shrine of the main temple by an oi)eu court 
nlK>ut lUO feet across. Two sides of the platform have been uncovered during this 
sca-son’s work, revealing a facing wall of fine white limestone blocks, measuring some¬ 
times 6 feet b}’ nearly 4 feet, set in bonded courses, one large, one small, ono large, one 
small, on a foundation of great sandstone blocks 5 feet uercss and 1 foot high. Tbe 
joints are beautifully fine, ond the stonework ean be placed among the best in Egypt. 
It is typical Middle Kingdom work (Plato E., Fig. 5). 

In front of the western face of tbe platform (the temple is oriented in the same way 
ns the great temple, tbe latter having been built parallel to it) is a colonnade, originally 
consisting of twenty-four square columns, each about 2 feet square and about 11 feet in 
height arranged in two rows of twelve each. Oue of those rows is perfect in number 
of columns, but nil tbe columns are broken off at heights varying from 4 to 7 feet above 
the ground. Each bears the cartouches Mentuhetep and Nebkherura alternately, and 
the ktt-uame Sam~Taui (Plate E., Fig. 2). The pavement on which the colonnade 
stands is perfectly preserved, as may be seen from the accompanying photograph 
(Plate E., Fig. 1). 

The facing wall of tbe colonnade was originally covered with reliefs, of which 
a fragment, representing a procession of boats, is still in situ. Tbe rest of tbe facing 
wall has hero been entirely removed, probably by Ramesside spoilers. Tbe pillars bear 
XIXth Dynasty graffiti, which shows that at that time the building was falling into 
ruin ; its destmclioii took place probably not long after. 
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At the end of the colonnade is the ramp, leading up to the top of the platform 
15 to 18 feet aboTO the colonnade. This ramp is not yet uncovered. It goes up to a 
door-tbresbold of splendidly polished red granite, in si/tt (Plate ID., Fig. 6), one of the 
finest things found. Of the remains of the gate itself, which was probably a red granite 
trilithoo, like that, still existing, of the main temple, nothing has yet been found. This 
gate probably marks the centre of the hypostyle ball of occagonal columns on to which 
it opens (Plate £., Fig. 4). These colnmns are small and thin, tlieir circular bases 
measuring 4 feet across ; the intercolumniations are very small, measuring only about 
7 feet from centre to centre. The best preserved of those in position is 9 feet high. 
This bears the cartouche of Mentuhetep on tlie western face, as did all the rest originally. 
On one tlie label of a Rameses has also been cut. These columns, like those of the 
colonnade, are of a dark grey sandstone, with a white colour-wash over them ; the 
hieroglyphs are painted sometimes blue, sometimes yellow. 

Of the walls of the hypostyle hall only the two lowest courses of hue limestone blocks 
remain at any point. Those walls were originally decorated with coloureil reliefs, of which 
many fragments were found. They are of two or three different styles, varying greatly 
in merit, some fulflling our traditional idea of the rude work of tlie Xlth Dynasty, 
while others are of very fine work, like the best Xllth Dynasty. The latter may well 
be the work of the famous sculptor Mertison; who flourishc<l in the reign of NebkhcruriL 
The subjects are those appropriate to the funerary chapel of a king ; scenes relating to his 
coronation, processions of warriors and magnates, among whom the captain Kheti and 
the judge Deza seem to have been among the most prominent, scones of boat-building 
and cattle-uuniboring, &c. From the smashed condition of these reliefs, none of which 
have os yet been found in ti/u, it is evident that the temple was at some period purposely 
overthrown and broken up, and the fact that a large number of wooden mallets, wedges, 
and lovers, os well as a fine copper chisel with hardened edge, w'ere found among the 
dibritf confirms this conclusion. They are the lost or thrown nwuy tools of the 
Raraesside workmen who broke up the temple. 

A number of fragments of statues and stelm were found, some of which show that 
the King Nebkhemri was worshipped here us a tutelary deity of Deir el-Bnhnri in 
conjunction with Amen-Ra. On one batleretl figure, of the later Middle Kingdom, 
is an inscription containing adorations to the Sun-god and mentioning the land of Punt. 
I thought at first that it also contained a mention of the liyksos King (?) Aapehti, to 
whose period it belongs, but farther examination of it bos convinced me that this is 
uncertain. In the court was found a rubbish deposit containing a great number of 
objects of blue faience, beads, scarabs, fragments of blue bowls and cups, <S;c., some 
of which were obviously votive ofiferings from tlie Hathor-slirine in the main temple, 
thrown down into the court by the priests when the sanctuary became too full. 
They vary in date from the Xllth to the XXXth Dynasty, the major portion being of 
the XVIIIth. 

The excavation of the Xlth Dynasty temple is now about half completed : when 
finished its ground-plan will ho of the highest intei’est to students of Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture. One thiug is already clear, that the main idea of the great temple of Deir 
ol-Bahari, which .Seumut built for Hatshepsnt, with its terraces and colonnades, is taken, 
not from the “ terraced hills ” of Punt or Somaliland, but simply from the older temple 
to the south, in which we have the prototype of the great temple, with its terrace, 
colonnade, and ramp, on a small scale. Only the arrangements on top of the platform 
arc difiTorent in the two temples. Hatshopsut’s temple was then in the time of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty a magnificent piece of archaism. II. R. HALL. 
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Totemism. 


Lang. 


A Theory of Arunta Totemism. Hy Lang. 

Mes-sre. Spencer and Gillen have shown that tuteinisin, among the Arunta and 



their neighhours towards the north, is highly peculiar. The totem is not, as clsewlicre, 
hereditary, either in the male or female line ; men ami women of the same totem 
may marry, contrary to universal law elsewhere, children derive their totems from the 
local ghosts (who haunt the Oknanikilla or spots where the ancestors of the “ dream 
time” “went underground ”) near the supposed place of each child's conception. Such 
Oknanikilla (ghostly local totem centres inark^ by rocks or trees') are scattered all 


about the country. 

Thus totems do not, as elsewhere, mark any exogamous limit. Exogamy is 
dctermincti by each person’s “matrimonial class,” and the class depends on that of 
each child’s/rt/Acr. Among the living, as among the dead, totems are local, the people 
at one place may be almost all caU, or emus, or grubs, and so on. 

Thus the Arunbi totems have no importance in social law, they come to the front 
chiefly at Inlichiuma, where men of a totem work magic for the pur|> 08 e of its increase 
as part of the tribal food supply. 

It has been suggestetl by Mr. Spencer and Mr. J. G. Fraser that, perhaps, the 
Arunta may be the original or oldest extant form of totemism. Originally totem groups 
may have merely been co-operative magical societies, with no l>earing on marriage law. 
In other places the totems only became exogamons after an exogamous bi-section of 
the horde was made, and when no totem was allowed to occur in both oxogamous 

divisions_“primary classes” or “phmtries.” The Arunta did not thus arrange their 

totems, all other men did, therefore the Arunta totems alone are not exogamons.* 

The objections to this view are patent. The “primitive” type of Austmlian 
tribe, in Mr. Howitt’s opinion, has two pliratrics, with the arrangement that no totem 
kin occurs in Imth. “ Matrimonial classes,” the primitive typo has none, and descent is 
reckoned in the female lino. The Arunta reckon in the male line, and have no known 
phratries, only four or eight opposed sets of “ matrimonial classes.” Totems, thauks to 
the Arunta method of obtaining them by the accideut of locality, are not confined to either 
opposed set of exogamous classes, and, therefore, are not exogamous. Now, load 
totemism is the necessary result of reckoning in tlie male lino, it can have no other 
cause, and such reckoning cannot be primitive; therefore, Arunta totemism is not 
primitive. But let us observe that among the Arunta reckoning in the male line must 
be very old. Their myths allow for no other mode of reckoning, even in the “ Dream 
ti,no ”—the Aleheringa. This is obvious, because the wandering ancestors in the myths 
arc always vagrant groups, setting out from a local totem centre, while in each case all 
the members are of one totem. This can only occur, in fact, under a system of reckoning 
in the male line. Given three brothers, all emus, their children, whatever the totems of 
their mothers may be, are all emus also. Thus, even now, most members of an Aruota 
local group are all of oue totem.f 

Yet this is a very extraordinary fact, because to-day the Aruuta do not inherit 
totems from their fathers. Thus the prevalence of local totemism totlity can only be 
accounted for by one explanation. Each group must wander iu search of food in an 
area where the Oknanikilla, or ghostly locnl totem centres, are mainly all of one totem. 


which communicates itself to the children. 

At Alice Springs, where the natives are almost exclusively Grubs by totem, they 
must have been conceive*!, almost exclusively, at ]daces where their ancestors of the 
then local totem Grub “went under ground.” No otlier explanation is conceivable. 
Therefore, the Arunta. hold, rightly or wrongly, that even in the dream time their 

. • See Mr. Spencer in Jour*. Anthr, lut., XXVIII., 275-80 ; Mr. Frarer, 281-80. 

t yatitf* iif Central Aaefraiia, p. 
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mythical ancestors were in local totem pon|)s, which, again, can now only ho the result 
of reckoning in the mate line, which is not primitive. 

At each Oknauikilla the ghosts of men of the dream-time, who lived in local totem 
centres, “ wont under ground "—practically, were buried. Their ghosts specially haunt 
the churinga, or stone amulets, engraved with totemic devices, which arc found on the 
spot. When a child is born, the churiuga that was bis in a previous stage of existence 
is hunted for, and is sometimes found. Mr. Spencer supposes that an old man pur¬ 
posely dro]» a churinga ou the spot, but he knows natives who have actually fonnd 
them.* If they cannot find a stone churinga they make one—of wood. It does not 
seem to me that it would bo easy to drop nu old stone churinga, “ and the same with 
intent to dccoivo,’’ because each stone churiiign has its known owner in the tribe, 
and all are ke])t in sacred hiding places, Ertmtulvnga, and are frequently taken out, 
rubbed with ochre, carefully reviewed, and used for magical rites. 

It is plain that the ]>cople, the supposed ancestors, who droppcil the stone churinga 
all over tlio place, did not, us now the Aruuta do, regulate the descent of these articles, 
when nn owner dicti or a totem grou]) became extinct, by the present wcll-orgnniscd 
system of inheritance. Each churiuga now is carefully conveyed to its proper legal 
Ertnatiilunga. Cloarly this wa.s ml the rule in the dream time. Nothing is said totlnit 
effect iu the myths, as reported ; the mythical ancestors merely dropped their churiuga 
where they went uiulor ground. No longer are they thus dropped, they are carefully 
guardeil, hut the myth has to tako the shape that they were dropped of old, because 
the churiuga are found, near the Ninja, or spirit trees, of the dead ancestors. 

Thus, the Ertnatulnngn, the sasred plncas where churinga are kept, are a relatively 
later iustitntion. 

In themselves the churinga are but iiiscrilxHl stone amulets, of a class familiar to 
American and Portuguese nrchn.’oIogist.s and not unknown in .Scotland. My canjcctiirc 
is that tlio Arunta, having found these objects in old local totem coutres, mythically 
cemeteries, hn %'0 imugiucil that the iimnlcts are specially bauuteil by old local lotomic 
ghosts of uticosiors, nud on that belief have bused their actual and most i>eetili<ir theory 
of rc-incurnation of the said local totem ghosts, and also their own practice of thus 
IncaHi/ inheriting the totem in ussoeiatiou with the haunted churinga. 

For we must remark, that eliminating the churiuga belief, the Aruuta system of 
totomism is nothing at all but tlio faiiiilinr and coufessedly secoudary system of totemi.siu 
with (losceiit in the mulo line, and, consequently, with local totem centres as ut 
present. It is the churiuga belief, and nothing else, that has made it possible for the 
same totoin to njtpcar in bolA opposed sets of inatrimouial classes, so that a kangaroo 
may marry n kangaroo, by totem, .so long us she is in the matrimonial class, not bis owu, 
into which ho must m.irry. The totcmic spirit “deliberately chooses to go into » 
“ Kumara instead of a Bnlthurn woman, so the natives say ”—that is, into a woman of 
the wrong class—write Messrs. Spencer and Gillen.t Even now, the groat majority 
of members of each totem still belong to one of the two oxogamous moieties of tho tribe, 
what we call phratrios iu tribes of primitive typo.} 

Now totems among the Arunta would bo oxogamous, ns elsewhere, if, as elsewhere, 
each totem belonge<l entirely to one only of the exogamous moieties, or sets of matri¬ 
monial classes. But the churinga belief enables a person to belong to a class which is 
not that of his Alcbcringa ancestor.^ Therefore it is plain that the cliuriuga belief 
causes the Arunta abnormality : the totems are not exogamous. Messrs. 8i>encer and 
Gillen themselves say ; “ It seems as if iu the central Australian tribes the totemic system 
“ hax undergone a somewhat curious developmeut.”\ 

• A'atirei of Central Asttralia, p. 132. t Aatirs Tribes, p. 123. 

} Op. eit„ 123; for examples set pp. 169,189. 

§ Op. rit., p. 125. I Op. eit., p. 211. 
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That is precisely my own argument. The system of the Arimta luul, quite 
normally, reached the stage of totemism with local toicm centres, due to reckoning in 
the male lino. At this point arose the churinga belief, which causes the abnormality. 
That very pecnliar and unusual belief is due to speculation about the stone churinga 
found at Nauja—trees or rocks believed to mark the burial places, practically, of 
ancestors. Excavations might elucidate that point though the (dinringa are not dug uj), 
they are “ surface-finds.” The belief cannot and <loos not arise in places whore totem- 
marked stone churinga are unknown. In all probability the murks—concentric circles, 
half circles, and other archaic ornaments—familiar in European sites, paheolithic or 
neolithic, had originally no totcinic siguiticance. That is only the explanation given by 
the myth. 

If these elucidations be deemed probable, they merely full into line with the regular 
evolution of totemism. “All abnormal inslanecs,” writes Mr. Howitt, “I have found to 
“ be connected with changes in the line of descent. The primitive and cuniplcto 
“ forms” (of totemism) “have uterine descent, and it is in cases where descent is 
“ counted in the male line that f find the moat abnormal forms to occur.” ® 

Of all forma the Arunta is the most abnormal, and the abnormality is due to the 
churinga belief, arising in a society whore, already, reckotiiug in tlio m.alo lino prevailed. 
The Intichiuma, or toteinio magic rites, are not foiiud, to my knowlc«lgc, among tribes 
with phratries and female descent, except amuiig tribes which arc near neighbours of 
the Arunta, such ns the Umbunna and Diori, and, in these awes, may bo oxplainetl- by 
borrowing, which is demonstrably very active in Australia. 

If there is right reason in these remarks, we need not look for the origin of 
totemism among the pecnliar practices of the Arunta, with their absence of phratries, 
their nnmerons matrimonial classes, their totem local centres, their inhoritaiice of office 
and class in the inalo line, and their pecnliar churinga superstition, itself based on a myth 
accounting for the discovery of stone amulets netir burial places, real or sup[K>scd. 

It cannot )hi denied that Arimta totemism, save for the churinga superstition, is 
only ordinary totemism with reckoning in the male line. I may err in guessing at the 
origiu of the elniringa sn(>erstitioo, but, uudcniably, it can only exist where stone 
amulets exist, and is a consequence, not the cause of their existence. .-Viid it would 
not have existed if the present customs of sacred treasure houses, Ertiiutiilungn, and 
dcKuite iuheritance of the churinga of the dead, had alwat’s, from the lirst, been observed. 
I do not moan that la-lief in the roinenruatiun of ancestral spirits i.s peculiar to the Arunta, 
of course, but that the association of the belief with the stone .amulets found at Oknnuikilla 
is the only caiiso of the iioii-exogainoiis character of Arnntii totems. 

ANDHEW L.VNG. 

Fiji. Allardyce, 

The Fijians in Peace and War. lirhi;/ an A/isfrurf of a Lvrturv de~ 
liceretl before the Anthropofogiral J/isti/u/e on February by the lion. 

ly. L. AUardyee, C.M.a. 

Acconliug to the native iradition Fiji was {Hsqileil l>y immignition. Throe brothers 
landed at Viinda on the north-west coast of Viii-Lcvii, and after living there for a short 
time went up into the hills. Here the eldest brother l>eramc ill, and calling his people 
to him, sent them out to culouisc the other islands of (he group, wliieli in this way 
receivetl their population. It is interesting to note that the word “ Vuiida ” means 
“ our origin.” The tradition of an origiu from the north-west receives further eoiifirma- 
tion from the belief current eoneeriiing the spirits of the departed. Across Viti-Levu 
runs a spirit path called by the natives Salu iii yalo, along wliich tmvel the ghosts of 
tho dead, until, after many adventures, they rcaeli Viiuda, whence the ghosts plunge 
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into the oceau and fiaallyfretiirn to the home of their ancestors. The Fijians on Viti- 
Levu further regard themselves not only as one people, but ns of a common stock, 

a belief well illustrated 
by the salutation which 
frequently passes be • 
tween natives, even 
though they be stran¬ 
gers, and living long 
distances apart, when 
they meet—Kni Vu ni 
ynvn (“ You of my foun¬ 
dation ”]. In spite of 
this belief, however, the 
physical tyjie through¬ 
out the group varies 
considerably, and a cer¬ 
tain admixture of Poly¬ 
nesian blood and culture 
appears to have taken 
place, particularly in the 
eastern portion of the 
group. In Yiti-Lovu and Vaiiua Levn the Melanesian dominates, but further east may 
lie met individuals with longer hair, which shows a tendency to hang over, a lighter skin. 


KIO. I.— KXTBKIIIK or CUIKI''S UOUSK, FIJI. 



and more refined features. In the 
inland parts the houses are conical 
in shape, with a centre post and 
a single door, and covered with a 
shaggy thatch ; on tlic const they 
arc oblong with an angled roof 
supported by a projecting ridge¬ 
pole (Fig. 1). The latter, in the 
case of the dwellings of chiefs, is 
ornamented at the ends with 
cowries. In the south-east are 
found houses with rounded ends, 
a sure sign of Polynesian in¬ 
fluence. The chief’s lionse is a 
large erection, divided by a par¬ 
tition into two portions, oue of 
which serves as the chiefs private 
apartments, and the other as the 
common meeting place of the 
village. On this partition are 
fastened various official documents 
relating to matters awaiting settle¬ 
ment by the chief, placed where 
they will catch his eye whenever 
he enters his private dwelling 
(Fig. 2). The bouse is built by 
the united efibrts of the villagers, and in rclurn the chief has to orraiigo that thebuildei's 
are properly fed and otherwise remunerated. House-building is on the communal 
principle, a division of the tribe being responsible for a section. 
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The boat8 of the Fijians are of soreml kinds ; dug-out cuiioos were used on the 
rivers for bringing produce down to the coast, the so-called roads in the interior iu 
many cases followed the heights, aud were therefore iinsuittkble for transport. For 
seafaring there is a canoe with an outrigger which is kept to windward, and a largo 
triangular sail (Fig. 3). This form of craft can sail very close to the wind, hut makes 
a great deal of leeway ; it is steererl with au oar. In the old days there was also the 
big war-canoe, consisting of two canoes coDuccte<1 by a platform, with a mast 60 feet 
high, and sometimes three or four steering oars, each retiuiriiig the attention of two 
or three men. 

Of the industries of the Fijians the most important cthuographiciilly is the making 
of pottery, an art which is practised in a few only of the islands of Melanesia. Next to 
that comes the making of berk-cloth. 

Kava, or Yaqonii, is drunk oti all occasions of formality and i-ojoicing, and iu this 
connection tlio Fijians oljserve a ceremony peculiar to themselre.s. Technically the 
owner of the house whore the Kava is drunk has the privilege of taking the first 
drink, but iu practice he invariably waives the right in favour of the highest chief 

present. After the chief 
his henchumu, or Mata- 
iiivauua (eye of the 
land), has the right of 
drinking, then the chief 
next in rank, then his 
Matauivanuu, and soon. 

The natives have 
dances, which they i>cr- 
forin on various occa¬ 
sions : iu one of these, 
the spear dance, the 
porfonnors appear 
swathed in many folds 
of bark-cloth, much of 
which is removed and 
presen te<l to the on* 
Flo. S.— SEA-GUIXU CAXOB, FUI. lookorS. 

War was common in the old days between the many chiefs and their respective 
retainers. Before the commencement of operations the ancestral spirits were always 
consulted. Fighting took the form mainly of ambuscades and desultory skirmishing in 
the bush ; engagements in the open w'cre rare. The Fijian attitude towards war is 
well seen in the Fijian couplet, which may l>o translated :— 

“ ’Tis certain death to brave it out, 

’Tis but a jest to join the rout.” 

Ill 1894 two native teachers wore kille<l and eaten in Vatina Levu, and the lecturer 
went up country with some of the native consttibulary to arrest the perpetrators of the 
crime. Before starting a review was hold, after which the following porformanco took 
place. The chief stepped to the front, and one of the warriors rusliiug up to him 
shouteil, “ Do you see me ? Vour enemies will to-morrow.” He retired, and another 
leaped forward exclaiming, “ I am tlio following wind; 1 am the south-east trade ; 1 
will drive everyouc before me.” Then another with a club and musket, the former of 
which he dashed to the ground with the words, “ The club may miss, but not the 
musket,” and so on. The natives of the locality refused to deliver up the crimiuals and 
cutrouclied themselves iu au old fort ou a hill, surrounded on tliree sides by precipices, 
and on the south bv the forest. The approach was defended by a palisade, from which 
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floated long streamers of white native cloth, and fortified with large branches of orange 
trees. The fort was stormed, captured, and bnrnt. Among the objects found in tho 
village were some “ mbotha.” Tiicse ml)otha arc memorials of slain warriors. It was 
formerly the custom when a man was killed in war to ^vrap his bead or waist cloth 
round his spear and keep it in memory of him. The custom has long been obsolete, and 
consequently the mbotha are very rare. 

With regard to the fire-walking ceremony, which is performed only on the islaml 
of Bequ and by tho members of a particular tribe, the following legend is told of its 
origin. In the old days in the village of Navaikaisese lived an old storyteller of tho 
name of Dredre. It was tho custom to gather on certain days in a house and listen to 
the legends he used to relate and to reward bis services with a present. A certain man 
named Tui Qalita was informed that ho wouhl be expected to provide the reward on 
the next occasion, so he took his digging-stick and went to a spring where ho know was 
a large oel. Ho dug and dug hnt found nothing, until at last ho felt a hand at the 
bottom of the excavatiou ; further eiTorts disclascd an arm, thou a hood, and finally he 
pulled out a man, who iuiincdiatcly begged tho finder to spare his life. Tui Qitlita 
refused, meaning to serve up bis captive ns n present for Drodre. Tho following 
dialogue then took place :— 

“ Spare me and I will be your gotl of war.” 

“ That is >10 good to me ; my troops arc always victorious.” 

“ I will bo your go«l of property.” 

“ I always import my cloth.” 

'* Your tiqa god.” (Tiqa is a game played with a weighted stick.) 

“ My tiqa-stick flies always far beyond the rest.” 

” Your go<l of women.” 

“ Ilonvou torfond 1 No ; you must l>e my present to Dredre." 

Tni Qalita then asked his name, and ho replied, “Tui Nainoliwai, and iny home is 
tho home from which yon have nncnrthcd mo. Permit me once again to .speak, sir. 
“ Hereafter you people of Sawaii shall hake Masawc (Druciuna). Let you and me bo 
“ baked together with it for four nights. This power I will confer on yon.” 

After much persuasion Tui Qalita at last coasonec<I; both emerged froiii tho oven 
unharmed, and Tut Nnmoliwai conferred the privilege of immunity from fire on Tui 
Qalita’s doscendauts for ever. 

Thu ceremony which is supitoscd to commemomto this event is couducted as 
follows :—A. circular pit is dug, 3 foot deep and 30 feet across ; tills is filled with 
altcruato layers of timber and stones. Tho pile is kindled and burns for about twelve 
hours, when tho embers are removed by means of non-combn.stiblo vines, and the red-liot 
stones aro lovollcd by means of levers made from similar materials. Tho twelve or 
fonrtecn members of the privileged tribe come forward and walk round and tliroiigit the 
oven on the ston&s. The heat of the latter is considerable ; a handkerchief laitl on one 
of the stones was cnarred, and a thennometer snspouded over the centre of the oven 
registered 280 deg. Fuhr., when the solder melted. Mr. Allardyco examined the feet 
of the performers Lotli Iwfore and after the curomouy, and was convinced chat no 
preparation of any kind was niblicd on them. No signs of hnruing were disoovcrctl, and 
even the hair on the leg was not singed. Tho length of time occnpicti by this part 
of the ceremony is not more than a iniimte ; the perfonners walk quite slowly. After 
this leaves and Masawc are thrown on the stones, nnd the Latter Imked and eaten. 

As a partial explanation of this np[>areut inununity from fire tlio leoturor moutioued 
the fact that the village faces north-west, and is consequently sheltered from the 
prevailing wind (tho S.£. trade), while it is exposed to tlie hall heat of the sun. The 
natives are accustomed to walk about barefoot on the rocks when the latter are at such 
a temperature that an European cannot keep his baud on them, and iu this way ilie 
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solos of tUe feet becomo hardened. Doubtless the intense faith of the performers also 
contributes to their seenrity. 

[As un iustanoe of tlie amount of heat which the foot, oven of an European, will 
stand, I may mention that I have seen a coiIet in the merchant service, who had been 
accustomed to walk about the deck bare-foot, hold a lighted wax match under his heel 
with tlte flame licking the skin until burnt out. He assurctl me that ho felt no iucon- 
venience from the heat, and certainly no signs of burning appeared on the skin.—E d.] 


from Easter Island (Rapa-nui). 


Edge-Partington 
liy J. Edge- 


46 


Easter Island. 

A "Domestic idol' 

Partington. 

I have lately acquired one of the so-called “domestic idols” of Easter Island, which 
difl'ers somewhat from those iu the British Musciini, figured in Ethnographical Album 
(Plato 2). It is carved out of n 
naturally bent piece of Toro-miro 
or Edwardsia, a species of mimosa, 
and represents a male hunuin 
figure with the head and tail of a 
lizard. The eyes arc ropro-sented 
by nu inlay of bone and obsidian. 

In nearly all these “idols” repre¬ 
senting human forms the arms arc 
placed at the sides, but iu this 
case they are drawn up nod 
rcpreseutal in very low relief on 
the underside of tlie chest and 

head ; from this it would appear wm w/m ww 

that the intention of the crafts¬ 
man was to cinpha-sisc the lizard¬ 
like rather than the human aspect HI / UUl 

of the figure. This S|)ccimcn rc- 
scmblo.s those of purely human 
form in having the ribs and luick- 
boue strongly defined, anil over 
the lumbar region is carved the 
ring common to them nil. The 
spine at its base spreads out into 
n fan-shaped end partly covering 
the buttocks, from which ex¬ 
tends n long tapering tail, lying 
in the hollow formcil l>y the 
closed legs. The backbone is 
pierced at three diflerent points 
for suspension. 

Mr. Linton Palmer says that these images were kept in gra.ss houses, cither iu 
uiches or suspended from the lidgc-polc, and were carefully wrapped up iu native cloth or 
fapa (Lit. and Phil. .S'oe., //pool, 1875), but were not worshippcil {Journ. Roy. Geo. 
Soc., XL., p. 180). Paymaster Thomson iu Hiuithsonian Report, 1889, p. 534, speaks 
of these figures as made to represent deceased chiefs and persons of note, and states that 
they were given a place at feasts and ceremonies. This, probably, would only npplv to 
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those of huiDBD form. Mr. Linton Palmer suggests that they may have been used for 
divining purposes (loc. dt., p. 16), aiul quotes similar customs in New Zealand os 
noted by Sir George Grey in Polyttesian Mi/thology. 

On the heads of the male human figure are generally found carved in low relief 
representations of binls, &c. It will be noticed that in the figure before us there is what 
looks like a totemic mark on the under jaw of the lizanl. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 



China. Edgre-Partington. 

Tien-tain Mud Fig'uroa. By J. 

Edffe-ParfinfftoH. ^ * 

Among the most friable of China’s art 
manufactures arc the sun-dried mud figures of 
Tien-tsin. Out of the number I brought home 
with me in 1880, the one figureil hero is the 
only one that romaius, owing to the fact that it 
was kept under gloss; the rest crumbled away 
from esposiii-e to the air. It is 8*3 inches in 
height and represents a very old man with white 
hair, which from all appearances has been fixeil 
ill the soft mud previous to drying ; that he is n 
man of substance is shown by the length of hi.s 
nails. Considering the high artistic quality of this 
manufacture, it is remarkable that more specimens 
have not been preserved in spite of their very 
fragile nature. The figure is now in the British 
iluseum. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Hill-Tout. 
By C. Hill-Tont. 
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REVIEWS. 

Totemism. 

Toff/nitm: A Consiflcmtion of ilt Origin and Import. 

{Tmns. Roy. Soc. Canada^ 2nd Ser., IX., pages 61-99.) 

The subject of totemism was discusseil in Max, 1903, 75, 84, 83, by the late Major 
J. \V. Powell, Mr. E. S. Ilartland, and myself. In that controversy, unhappily cut 
short by Major Powell’s lamentetl death, I took exception to the terminology of 
American anthropologists and pointed ont that it did not make for clearness, which 
is the first essential of a scientific nomenclature. This controversy Mr. Hill-Tont now 
takes up and dofcud.s the position adopted by Major Powell and, apparently, by all other 
American anthropologists. 

I pointed out in my note on the American view that three questions wore at issue : 
(1) How far the terminology came up to a scientific standard; (2) how far their 
definition of totemism fulfilled its purpose of strictly defining the limits of the system of 
ideas to which American anthropologists apply the name ; and (3) how far the 
classification of primitive ideas which they adopt is both logical and useful. Under 
the impression that the formal question of terminology is identical with the fundamental 
question of the basis of the whole system, Mr. Hill-Tout now argues that my criticism 
of Major Powell was based on an entire failure to comprehend the American point of 
view. The justice of this criticism, which seems to me to rest on a serious confusion 
of thought, I cannot ndmiL 
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Major Powell used the term totem foe (1) a body of pcojde (gens or clan) united 
by ties of consanguinity, (2) the name of this IxHly, and (3) their mark or “clay”; 
(4) the object from which the mark was derivetl, and to which alouo the term totem is 
applictl in Europe, is elsowhore {Johnson's Enci/cl.) a totem ; but this sense is omittctl 
in Max ; it is (5) the name of a tribe ft)rmed of two or more clans or gciites ; it is 
also (6) the puberty name of au individual, and (7) the object from which the name 
is derived ; it is, further, (8) the name of a shnmaiiistic society, formed by voluntary 
a.<isociatiou, and (9) the object from which such a society takes its name. To this 
system of nomenclature I objected that everylhing was callcil by the same name, a view 
which I see no reason for changing, bnt,y>flreMr. Hill-Tout, that has absolutely nothing to 
do with my acceptance of, or refusal to accept, the American classiKcatiou under one heaxl 
of the primitive beliefs and practices with which Major Powell was dealing. 1 will 
make this clear by a simple example. Four-logged objects, such ns elephants, babies 
(befoi-e they find their legs), chairs, and orocoililcs, have, from the point of view of lcg.s, 
a unity of their owu. It may be desimble to discuss them from that point of view, Imt 
I cannot see that anything is gained by calling them all elephants. If in reply to 
Mr. A., who uses this name for the four clns.scs of objects, I object that his terminology 
is confusing and obscures his meaning, I by no means deny that the objects in question 
imssess, from the point of view adopted, a certain unity. But the question of the value 
of the classification of the universe into four-leggc<l and uot-four-leggcd objects is quite 
another matter, and must not be confused with the quastion of whether they are all to 
be termed elephants indi.scrimiuately. 

The adequacy of the definition is again a different (picstion from both that of 
terminology and that of the underlying principles of classification. If we are dealing 
with four-legged objects I may enquire whether the definition docs not unintentionally 
include objects with heterogeneous legp, such as a man on crutches, &c. Mr. Hill-Tout 
hiw done oxcclleut work in other dircotious, but in taking up Major Powell’s controversy 
he has been unfortunate. 

Mr. Hill-Tout defends Major Powell’s terminology on the ground that (1) the analysis 
of primitive beliefs ou which Major Powell based his conception of totemism is 
necurate and logical, and (2) that the Algonquins did, as u matter of fact, apply the 
term totem to all the objects (phcuoiueua Mr. Hill-Tout terms tliem) enumerated 
aimve. I have already shown that his first contention is based on a confusion of 
thought. As regards his second, no evidence has so far been produced to the effect that 
the Amerinds actually use the term in all the nine senses enumerated above. Even 
wera it otherwise I cannot admit that the Algoni|uinns arc lietter acquainted with tho 
essentials of a scientific terminology than we are. Native usage is important us showing 
the nature of primitive classification and ns an aid to discovering the ultimate moaning 
of native beliefs and practices, but we are no more l>ound to call cx'crytbiug a totem 
than wo are bound to follow the natives of Calabar, to whom horses, carriages, and 
wheelbarrows were unknown in pre-European days, in calling a wheelbarrow “a white 
man’s little cow house,” Terminology is a matter of civilised convenience, not of 
savage usage. 

I now turn to the second point mentioned above—the adequacy or otherwiso of the 
definition. Major Powell tells us totemism is a doclriue of naming and does not define 
it further in any formal way. I have quite failed to discover why, if tho definition is 
accurate. Major Powell includes the puberty mime of the individual and excludes other 
personal names, magical or non-magical. Mr. Hill-Tout seems to differ from Major 
Powell here and decides the totemic character or otherwise of the name by the criterion 
of the source from which it is drawn. If it is derived from a tutelary spirit it is 
totemic, but not otherwise. As I jiointed out in my criticism of Major Powell, it was 
oulv by showing some inner unitv of this kind that his position could be justified. Ou 
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this point, therefore, Mr. Ilill-Tout, unconsciously, as it appears, accepts my criticism of 
Major Povell as welI>fouailed. 

I therefore pass on to the third question. Does the underlying nnity postnIatc«l 
by Mr. ilill-Tout exist ? Is a tutelary spirit, who gives his name to a person or body 
of persons, nssociute<l nritli (a) individuals, (&) clans and gentes, (c) tribes, and 
((f) voluntary shamanistic associations ? 

The first of these cases hanlly calls for discussion. It is abundantly clear that an 
affirmative answer is correct. I may, however, ask Mr. Hill-Tout why, if the tutelary 
spirit is the essential feature of lotemism, he excludes the witch with her familiar and 
the werman with bis animal double. Does he in this case accept Major Powell’s view 
and make the absence of the name decisive ? 

As regards the last case. Major Powell and Mr. Hill-Tout seem to be at variance. 
The former says “ it may he that the name (!) of the society becomes its tutelary deity,” 
but of this there is yet insufficient evidence. Mr. Hill-Tout, on the other hand, has no 
hesitation in assigning a guardian spirit to the “ medicine societies.” Enroitean anthro¬ 
pologists may, perhaps, he excused if they regard the Americtin view us unsettled, both 
in this case and that of the canon of totemism, and ask American anthropologists to 
agree among themselves on fnndaincntal points before they charge us with a failure to 
appreciate the evidence. 

The tutelary deity of the tribe Mr. Ilill-Tout leaves nnmentioned, whether because 
no case is known to him or l>ccansc ho does not regard such a belief ns properly chissifi* 
able under totemism, I do not venture to say. Here, again, America seems undecided. 
The question of the tutelary deity of the clan or gens (i.c., matri- or patri-liueal 
totem-kin) is also a point on which Mr. Hill-Tout differs from Major Powell. According 
to the former, whose view 1 propose to discuss Inter, the totem-kin is the expanded 
family of an individual or of the sister of an individual who had for his uagual 
(n term I propose to use for the “ iudivulnal totem ”) the subsetiucut totem of the kin. 
Major Powell, however, writes; “ the totem name of the clan and the gens . . . 

‘‘ become the tutelary deities of these boilies.” In Mr. Ilill-Tout’s view the deity cxisteil 
before the kin had come into Iwiiig. Mr. Powell, on the other hand, believed that 
the uunio (not the thing denominated by the name) becomes the tutelary deity and 
thus takes a view of the origin of their totemism which closely appro.ximates to 
that of Mr. Lang. Elsewhere, however. Major Powell couceive.s that the kin adopted 
the god, who gave his nnnic to the clan (Jo/itisoii's Unie. Cj/cL, Art. Indians), a view 
which seems irrecoucilcablo with that put forward in M.vx, as well as with Mr. Hill- 
Tout’s view. 

I am not, however, here concerneil with qiiestioiis of origin, hut with questions of 
fact. Both Major Powell and ^Ir. Hill-Tout ascribe a tutelary deity to the totem-kin 
which is of the same nature as the tutelary deity of the individual. We must, I suppose, 
regard thbas the accepted American view. But, apart from the evidence derivoil from 
the tribes of the north-west, which can hardly lie regarded a.s typical cases of toteinic 
peoples at tlie present <lny, still less of prc-iotcinic peoples emerging into totomisms by a 
process of unhampered evolution free from extraneous influences, I am not aware that 
nuy evidence has beeu published whicli justifies the sUitement. 

Ill iny article of 11)02 1 set forth all the facts known to me which could bo held to 
justify in any degree Major Powell’s assimilation of kin totems to those of individuals. 
I was able to quote two cases from Aiistnilia iii wliich animistic ideas seemed to 
be associated with kiu-totomism. These were, however, very far from justifying the 
assertion that there was a tntelury deity of this clan. 

In the case of tlic Genwe-Gal {KnmUaroi and Kurnai, p. 280), which formerly 
ocenpied part of the .Sidney district, it was asserted that they believed every one had 
within himself an affinity to the spirit of some beast, liird, or reptile, a fact which they 
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connected in some way with iheir generic names. The name Geawo>6ul means “ the 
men of Geawe”; if, tlicreforo, they were a totem-kin it follows that they must have 
bad male descent, a condition which, in Australia, is iissocinteil with all sorts of abtior- 
innlitics. The only other statemeut to the same effect, slightly more definite, which I 
have found, refers to another of the same group of tribes, a fact which seems to indicate 
an abnormal developmeut. 

The other piece of evidence 1 was able to produce was derive«l from the burial 
custom of the tribe of Elgin Downs, North Queensland, which I hare not been able to 
identify, but which may be the Narboo Murre or one of the sub-tribes on the Belgnndo ; 
they divined from the track of an animal the totem of the sorcerer who had killed the 
dead man ; from this I inferred that, like the wer-inan and the wizard of other countries, 
the Queensland black believed he was able to take animal form, that this form must lie 
that of his kin-totem. Mr. Lang has urged against this that it would he iinposaihio to 
identify a man if ouly his kiu-totem were known, though it might bo possible if his 
individual totem were discovered. I cannot admit that the objection is a valid one. In 
the first place, there is no reason to suppose that it would bo easier to identify the 
malofiictor by his individual totem (uagual), for there may be just as many or more persons 
witli the same nagnal as with the same kin-totom. In the second place, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that, in the absence of the individual crimiual, it is, on all the 
principles of savage justice, suRicient to kill bis kinsman. Consequciitly if the Myall can 
discover to what kin the sorcerer belongs ho need seek no further. I therefore uphold 
my iutorpretatiou of the facts. This i.s, however, very jmssibly an exceptional case, and 
in any event it is a far cry from a wer-aninial to a tutelary deity of the kin. .So far as 
Australia is concerned, therefore, I find no support for Mr. Ilill-Tout’s assertion. It is 
unfortunate that ho hits not given us the American evidence, the nature of which I have 
no means of kuowing. 

It will perhaps be convenient at this point to draw attention to an extraordinary 
statement made by Mr. Hill-Tout (p. So), which is certainly not true of any existing 
Australian totem group, nor, so fur ns I am aware, is there any American cose. 
“ American trilwl society presents us,” says Mr. Ilill-Tout, “ with totem groups living 
“ under eudogamous regulations uud marrying strictly within the family or totem group. 
“ And the same thing is found in Australia.” That is to say, we are to believe tiiat 
there are clans or gentes who may uot go outside the limits of their own group in search 
of a wife. Until Mr. Hill-Tout quotes his evidcuce I deoliue to believe it. Endogamy 
is, it is true, a term that has ]>oeii loosely used to denote the prohibition of marriage not 
outside the kinship group, but outside the tribe. Endogamy in this sense does not exist 
ill Australia, so far as I am aware, nor is the term iu this sense the correlative of 
e.vogamy, which means the prohibition of marriage within the kiuship group. But 
Mr. Hill-Tout does uot use exogamy in this sense, nor yet in the still looser sense in 
which it only ini])lie8 that tril>esmen or clansmen are permitted to marry within the 
tribe or clan. I can ouly suppose (hat Mr. Hill-Tout is using his tenn in some cryptic 
sense. That this may be so I infer from a passage iu Proc. Jioi/. Soc., Canada, VII., 14, 
where I find that he writes “ the gens Las developed by araalgumaiion “ into the clan ” 
among the Kwnkiutl. 

This passage remained iucomprcheusiblo until I discovered that Mr. Hill-Tout 
{Brit. Atsoc. Hep., 1900, p. 477) uses clan to denote a group composed of blood 
relatives to the sixth generation (which had therefore neither exclusively matri-liueal 
descent nor any fixed limits) and gens for tlio local group formed by an aggregation 
of *‘ clans.” 

Mr. Hill-Tout complains that Europenu anthropologists do not understand the views 
of American studeuts. Possibly the reason is to be found iu part iu the extraordinary 
looseness with which they use tenn.s which have in Europe a recognised meaning. I 
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venture to tbiuk it is due iu pnrt ulso to a fundameDtal looseness of thought aud 
inaccuracy of statement, or the part of American stuilents, of which the various arguments 
and statements to which I have tnken exception in the foregoing are examples. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


Paragruay. Grubbe. 

Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Cluico: A Story of Missionary * q 
fVork in South America. Told by 'W. Brabrooke Grubbe and his fellow- 
workers. Edited by Gertrude Wilson, B.Litt. London : South American Missionary 
Society, 1904. Pp. xiv + 176. 23 X 13 cm. Price 2#. 6d. 

This interesting little book is in many respects supplementary to the paper on the 
Lengtio, pnblislied in Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXXI., 280 et seq. The Towotlili, the 
Paisiaptos, and the Suhin, as well ns tbe Lengua, are, however, included ; aud, unfortu¬ 
nately for those who regard details of savage beliefs and customs os subjects on which 
exact statements are desirable, we are not told in many cases to which of the trilies the 
information applies. From tbe same point of view it is a matter for regret that we have 
no means of knowing how far the words of the book are the work of the editor, and ho>v 
far Mr. Grubbe is responsible for them. This is particurarly the case when explanations 
of the superstitions are attempted. We read, for example, that no one touches u knife 
when a rainbow is iu the sky for fear of cutting himself. Tbe original reason is more 
likely to have been a fear of offending or injuring the raitibow, aud it would be well to 
know if the explanation is that given by tbe Indians themselves. The suggestiou on 
the same page tliat when the sun is trying “ to break through the clouds a lighted stick 
“ is held up to encourage him ’’ savours strongly of Buropeau influence ; it is hardly 
likely to be a product of the unsophisticated native mind, and is probably not derived 
from the natives at all. With a little more cure in indicating sources and distinguishing 
in an unmistakeable manner the racial provenience of each item the usefulness of the 
book would have l>cen much increased at no cost to its interest as a record of missionary 
work. 

The view is taken that witchentft is all jugglery and imposition. So far as the 
witch doctors deal with cases susceptible of amelioration or cure by suggestion, this i.s 
hanlly accurate ; the inflnence of the witch doctors no doubt depends a good deal on 
charlatanism ; their i>owcr of suggestion is thereby enhanced in a manner which, if 
hardly legitimate, can, perhaps, be paralleled in civilised countries. But to put down 
the cures effected by them as entirely superstitions is to ignore the universally prevalent 
element of suggestion, with or without hypnotism, in medicine. If the savage witch 
doctor sucks a l>eetlc or a fish-bone out of your leg when it hurts you, he is only doing 
in his way what the fashiouable physician does iu his way when he prescribes a bread 
pill or some equally liarmless and in itself inoperative remedy. 

Among other items of interest is the mention of a deluge myth, the details of which 
arc, however, very meagre. It seems to be of the same type os the Araucaniau stoiy. 
A mythical serpent, Boyrusu, is said to swallow girls at puberty, if they are not confined 
to their huts. At marriage the husband goes to live with his wife’s people, but not 
infrequently spends part of his time in his own village. On page 69 we find a possible 
trace of totemism. Some Indians will not eat wild cat, others object to the flesh of 
the fox. 

Some interesting information is given about tcchuoiogy, dancing and singing, and 
other points, but hardly in a systematic manner. In this respect English missionaries 
might well copy the Germans, who are encourageil by their Government to supply 
information as to tbe natives with whom they come in contact, aud in many cases do 
most excellent work in this direction. X. W. T. 
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Africa. Johnston. 

The Nile Quest: a Record of the Exploration of the Nile and its Jiasin, rrt 
By Sir Harry Jobnstou, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (President of the African Society). uU 
With illustratione from drawings and photographs by the author .and others ; with maps 
by J. G. Bartholomew. London : Lawrence and Bullen, Ltd., 1903. Pp. xv + 341. 
Index and two appendices. 23 X 13 cm. Price 7s. 6d. 

The history of North Africa in the ordinary sense has yet to be written. Hitherto 
it has been almost exclusively the history of individnals, the record of their struggles 
and achievements in a quest ns dangerous and almost ns difficult ns that of Arthur’s 
knights; calling, like it, for faith, courage, nnd endurance, and too often ending in 
failure and death. It is, therefore, peculiarly fitting that this volume should be the first 
of a series which, the e<litor tells ns, is to be an effort to “ make the story of exploration 
“ circle round the personality of the men who had the lending share in carrying on the 
“ adventurous work.” 

Sir Harry Johnston has given us an emiiicutly readable account of the story of the 
search for nnd discovery of the sources of the Nile. In these days the public demands 
its information in a coudenseil form ; few general readers care to attack a four or five 
volume record of one man’s experiences, especially when a certain proportion is open to 
contradiction and correction. Yet it becomes more and more evident that Africa is a 
factor in the future to be reckoned with, not merely as a happy hunting ground for 
explorers, not even ns n bone of coutentiou between nations jealous of each other’s 
prestige, hut as a practical outlet for the energies of Europe. It is thou increasingU* 
desirable that we should be enabled to realise what this country is like which has l>oen 
opened up at the cost of the blood nnd sweat of so many. 

This Itook traces the contributions of each race from theonrlie.st times to the presoit 
day. It is with considerable surprise that wc learn the extent and accuracy of the 
knowledge possessed by the Phucniciuns nnd Greeks concerning the interior of Northern 
Africa and the sources nnd course of the Nile. The efforts and successes of modern 
explorers have overshadoa'cd those of their predecessors that we are apt to ignore the 
latter, and it is probable that the name of Bruce will be the first to fall with a familiar 
sound on modem cars. Nevertheless, Johnston tells us that the Mountaius of the Moon 
and the twin lakes at the source of the White Nile were described to Diogenes, the 
Greek explorer, by Arabs in the year 50 a.u., and the geographers of that day and even 
earlier made astonishingly accurate maps of the Nile basin. 

The plan of giving a separate chapter to the emissaries of each nation or race, 
though it has the advantage of avoiding any unfairness, despite the unavoidable 
prcpoudorauce of British names in the list of those who have devoted themselves to the 
solving of the great riddle, involves a certain amount of repetition. Another drawback 
is that it occasionally results in confusing the reader as to dates. He is carried on to 
the present day in one chapter and then finds him.sclf thrown back forty or fifty years 
in the next. That the solution of the problem is by no means solely due (o the restles.s 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon is made abundantly evident on glancing through the roll of 
names given at the end of the book, wherein arc shown French, Germans, Italian.*, 
Portuguese ; in fact, almost every race in Europe may claim to bo represented. It would 
be interesting to trace the relative success of the various nationalities to their characteristic 
physique. It is noticeable that the sturdy Britons and Gormans usually withstood the 
material difficulties of the way, while the slighter Gaul seems to have suconmbed to the 
inevitable hardships. Of Italians, all u'ho have made the attempt appear to have 
Attained a great degree of success, especially Bomolo Gessi, Gordon’s ally. 

Among the most interestiug chapters in the book we may note those on Bruce, 
Speke, and the famous Emin Pasha. That on Dr. Schweinfurth also contains much 
to arrest the attention ; indeed, whenever the author allows himself to dwell on an 
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individual, as in the romantic tragedy of Miss Tinne, be arouses interest, while his brief 
quotations frequently leave one, like Oliver Twist, asking for more. There is, ou the 
other hand, a perhaps unavoidable crowding iu those chapters devoted to the less 
distinguished or successfnl seekers. It is, of course, impossible to give in any detail the 
experiences of every man, but the attempt to enumerate all in so little space occasionally 
results in a feeling of congestion. We regret also a tendency to dwell on disputes better 
forgotten, and even at the time of their occurrence purely personal, between some of the 
most famous men whose exploits are recor<led. Some jealousy and heartburning was no 
doubt inevitable, but since they have done noble work nobly we cannot but think it a 
pity that atteution should be drawn to the weaker traits in their characters. 

Apart from these minor defects, however, the book contains much that should not 
only interest the general public but should also lead many to study tlio older and more 
detailed accounts of Nile exploration ns well as awakening more personal attention to 
the fact that a rich and habitable country now lies open to our occupation. Why should 
uot the stream of emigration now flowing to Amoric4» be turned in time to this fertile and 
scantily-populated countiy, thus couvertiug what is at present a dead loss to the mother 
'country into a source of increasing wealth P 

The text is accompanied by numerous interesting illnstratious and most excellent 
maps. R. W. FELKIN. 


Argentina. Ambrosetti. 

Lot pucot pintados de rojo tobre bhneo del valle dc Vocavil. I’or 
Juau B. Ambrosetti. (Offprint from the Anales del Museo Nacitynal de Buenos 0 I 
Aires. Tomo IX., pp. 367-369.) Buenos Aires, 1903. 26 x 18 cm. 

Cwitro Pictograjias de la region Calchaqui. Por Juau B. Ambrosetti. (Offprint 
from the Anales de la Sociedad Cienlifiea Argentina. Tomo LVI., p. 116.) Buenos 
Aires, 1903. 26 x 17 cm. 

The first of these two papers contains a description of some rare ancient Calchaqui 
pottery found at ruins in the north of Argentina. The “pucos” (the wonl is uot 
Castilian) are dishes or bowls of varying diameter and depth, but geuerally of small size. 
Only about a score of them arc known to exmt. They arc ramie of a uative red-burning 
clay and are generally uu]ioli8hod on the outside. Inside they are burnished aud covered 
with a white slip, tumiug to straw-colour with time and exposure, on which designs are 
painted with a fine brush. These are divided into two classes. In the first the scheme 
is composed of four or five chevrons, the apices of which arc uot carried down to the 
centre, so that there is a space which may be either left plain or else ornamented with a 
detached figure such as a square coinposctl of reticulated chevrons or a circle euclosing 
a swastika-like development of the overshot angle. In the second class the field is 
)>artitionod into four ports by two narrow bands cros.sing at the centre, and each of the 
divisions so formed is occupied with a rudely-drawn bird’s bead. Occasionally the 
outside rim is decorated with a baud of blue, which indicates the tran.sition to a better 
known type of Irichrome wore. SeHor Ambrosetti’s promised continuations of this 
subject will be anticipated with interest. 

In the Cualro Pictograjidt the same author describes some curious rock-drawings 
found in a neighbouring district. They represent scenes iu which meu, animals (llamas), 
and gods are figured. One which is probably connected with a pbollic cult seems to 
show the native hunters praying to Pachamama, the goddess of animals, for success in 
the chose of llamas. Another is interpreted as being the illustration of a native myth, 
iu which the lightning-god, typified by a serpent with white crosses on bis body, 
emblematic of rain, is attacked by four small men reprcseutlng the black clouds. The 
serpent is shown swallowing one of the little men, and his victory over them is whut 
gives the blessing of rain. D. RANDALL-MACIVER. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Peru: Copper Implements. With Plate P. Glglloli. 

Hafted Copper Implements from Peru. By Professor E. H. GigtioU. p « 
I bavo had occasion to photograph some copper implements from Peni found UA 
in tombs {httacas) and provided with their original hafts, which form part of my 
oolleotion, and its such specimens aro decidedly rare and of high interest, showing, as they 
do, various modes of hafting, I believe it may prove interesting to the readers of Man to 
sec a reproduction of those pliotographs with short explanatory notes. The specimens 
illustrated aro the following : — 


(a.) Cori'EB Axe. —Long and narrow, chisel-shaped; it widens slightly at the 
bntt end, where it evidently widens further so ns to have a T-shapcd butt, which hte 
(possibly in a groove) against the wooden handle, to which it is firmly bound by a broad 
piece of stout raw-hide, throngh which the blade posses ; the hide is doubled buck and 
projects as a square appendage at the back of the handle, being kept tight by a treble 
stitching of raw-hide. No more stout and solid biudiug could be devised; the hide is 
well preserved, the haft is cylindrical and has the polish of use ; it is of a tough yellow 
wood, also well preserveil. In point of fact this implement does not look ancient, and it 
certainly recalle*! to my mind the assertion of David Forbes (Journ. Ethn. Soc., II., 
p. 71 (extract) ; London, 1870), that the Aymard or Colla Indians yet U8e<l copper axes. 
My specimen was found at Corabuco on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, within the 
old CoHa-siiyu, the territory of the CoUfi or Aymard. Length of haft, 515 ram.; of blaile 
and binding 190 mm. Width of blade at uncovcrc<I butt end, 30 mm.; thickness of blade 
at s-.ime place, 5 mm. This is evidently a go<xI working implement and might prove an 
efficient weapon. 

(5.) Coi’i'ER CsitEMO.vUE AXE.—Bludc cresccutic, with a piece cut out parallel to 
the outor contour; it has a short i>oduncle which widens out into two lengthened, 
horizontal, narrow prolongations, T-likc, which fit into a groove cut into ihe haft, to 
which the blade is secured by a biudiug of cord and cotton twine, blue nud yellow, 
artistically wonud. The haft is a stout cylindrical stick of chontu, i.e., palm wood. 
This singular axe was found in a hvuca at Chimbote in the ancient Yunca-snyu and 
pertained, I believe, to Chimu people ; 1 think it was a ceremonial badge, for the blade 
is thin and has no cutting edge. Length of haft, 890 mm.; length of blade from haft, 
102 mm.; width of blade, 120 imn. 

(c.) CorPER Axe. —Thin, straight, scmi-lnuax blade, with a long narrow tang ; this 
passes right tirrough a slender cylindrical haft of chonta or palm wood ; the haft is there 
strengthened by an artistic binding of blue and yellow cotton twine. The end of the 
long tang is bent. The copper blade is sharp and may have been usetl for light 
chopping, certainly not for heavy work. From a Ituuen at Cicluyo, in the land of the 
old Chimu. This implement is very similar in shape to some of the battle axes of 
the Zulus and Basutos of South Africa. The length of the haft is 550 mm., that of the 
blade from the l>cnt end of the tang to the cutting edge 135 mm., the vertical width of 
the blade is 138 mm. 

(cf.) Copper Axe. —Also chisel-shaped, but widening at the cutting edge, stout 
and thick ; it.s narrow but thickish butt pusses right through a stout cylindrical haft 
of chonta, which is strengthened by an artistic biudiug of blue cotton twine. This is 
evidently an efficient working tool; it was found in a hwtea near Trtixillo, Peru, the 
centre of Yunca~suyu and the old Chimu Kingdom. Length of haft, 510 mm.; of 
blade, 135 mm. ; width of blarle at cutting edge, 38 mm. 

(e.) Copper Hammer. —It is oval in shape, with a raised incised zone round its 
middle, simulating a binding. It is hollow, and has au aperture on the under-side, into 
which is fitted the end of a flat-pointed handle of tough light wood ; it is well balanced 
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on its handle. This small but efficient tool could onlj have beeu used by {^old and 
silver smiths ; it was found in a huaca at Ciclnjo. Length of haft, 285 mm.; long 
diameter of head, 40 mm.; short diameter, 34 mm. 

(/.) Coi’PEu Chisel. —A big, massive implement with a hollow butt-end, into 
which is ficte«l a stout cylindrical rough handle of tongli wood. From a huaca near Eteu, 
at the northern end of the old yiuica-sutfu and of modern Peru. It is a most efficient 
tool, but can hardly have bean used in excavating “dug outs,” for which it appears most 
adapted, for the region where it was found can boast of no trees, and, besides, balsas 
(rafts) and not boats were used on that coastit might have beeu on agricultural tool. 
Total length, 680 mm.; of copper blade, 230 mm.; width, 28 mm.; thickness at the 
base of c|uadrangnlar portion, 80 mm. E. H. GIGLIOLI. 
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Totemlsm. Thomas. 

Further Remarks on Mr. HIIUTouPs Views on Totemlsm. By 

N. W. Thomas, M^. 

In my remarks on Mr. Hill-Tout’s paper (Man, 1904. 48) I dealt with his 
definition and canons of totemism, leaving for future discussion the American theory of 
origin and the criticisms passed on some Europeau conceptions of totemism. With the 
latter 1 do not propose to deal fully, as they do not, with one exception, concern essential 
features. This exception is the question of exogamy and the idea of kinship. 

Mr. Bill-Tout nrgnes that social organisation is, iudeed, frequently associated with 
totemism, but that this conjunction is purely accidental, that the clan is a normal unit 
of organisation, and that it does not depend for its extension or its limitation on its 
association with totemism. With regard to exogamy his contention is the same. 
Admitting that it has become in a measure associated with totemism, he says, “Is it not 
“ because the endogamous (sic) or incest group is the same thing as the clan group ?” 
On the same page he argues that “ if the canon of exogamy were of totciniu origin, wc 
“ ought to fiud a uniformity of practice," whereas we, in fact, find “ totem grutips living 
“ under endogamous regulations, and marrying strictly within the totem group.” 

The objections to Mr. Uill'^Toat’s views and argninents arc numerous. In my 
criticism of his definition and general treatment of the subject (Man, loc. cU.) I pointed 
out that for the endogamous totem clan wo had no evidence. Even if we call 
Mr. Hill-Tout’s village communities clans it is not true. For the mere practice of 
marrying with the local group, which Mr. Hill-Toni calls a clan, is not, properly 
speaking, eudogamy. There is no sanction, so far as I know, attached to the violation 
of the custom. Supposing, however, that the totem kin, as defined by Mr. Hill-Tout, 
were sometimes endogamous, it is by no means clear bow this fact proves that the 
totem kin, as defined by English anthropologists, is (or was in its typical stage) anything 
but oxogamous. If I am asked if I have been to London it is hardly a reply to state 
that I have a brother who has been to Liverpool. Unless Mr. Hill-Tout oau produce 
totem-kins in tlie English sense, which are not, and never were, exogamous, his case is 
a mere ignaratio elencki. 

The Papuan evidence cited by Mr. Hill-Tout to prove the iiou-coiucidence of the 
kin with the exogamous group (I may point out in passing that he has himself asserted 
their identity) is, as he admits, inconclusive, for the very simple reasou that the people 
in question are passing out of totemism. If this fixity of species is not true in biology 
it is still less true in sociology. Unless social organisatiou, once brought into existence, 
is unchangeable and changeless there must be mixed forms. A crocodile, in the art of 
primitive man, may look very unlike a crocodile, but that does not entitle ns to say that 
it may not, as a matter of convenience, be called a crocodile. If the crocodile appears in ' 
savage art without legs, we may term It a crocodile without committing ourselves to the 
doctrine that it takes its walks abroad on the banks of the Nile without these appendages. 
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So, too, if we Bjicnk of toteiuism in Torres Strait wo «lo not imply that it is anything 
but decadent totemism which has lost some of its central features. 

The other case citctl by Mr. Ilill-Tout is that of the Aruuta. The same remarks 
apply here. The evidence drawn from their myth that in the past the kins were 
endogamous is for more than one reason unsatisfactory :—(1.) The myth in a savage 
gness ; savage guesses are uotoriously wide of the truth. (2.) We can explain their 
present development, ns I hope to show, without going lioyond known facts (Man, 1904, 
infra). (3.) The great mass of each kin is in each case in one phratry. This implies 
that at some poriotl the kin were groupwl In the ordinary way, i.c., all the members in 
one phratry, and is inexplicable on the supposition that the totem never had the same 
connection with marriage regulations which we find elsewhere. (4.) The myth is, like 
the Arunta system, unique, which it would not be if endogamy were, at the origin of 
totemism, a normal phenomenon. The Arunta are, as Dr. Durkheim has conclusively 
proved, in no sense primitive. Couseciuently we cannot assume that they are typical of 
totemislic peoples at any early stage. 

On the question of the origin of totem kinship I can hardly reconcile Mr. Ilill-Tout’s 
contention that the kin is the natural incest group with his subsequent statement that 
strictly endogamous kins are found. I await with interest his explanation of how the 
incest group, “ which is the same body,” ever came to bo anything but exogamous, let 
aloue strictly endogamous, as Mr. Hill-Tout asserts. 1. ho Arunta have an incest group, 
viz., the class, which was probably later than the totem kin, but was not based upon 
the kin, and uever coincided with it. If the myth be our guide the kiu never a-as nu 
incest group. How, then, can it l>e asserted that the kiu is the same ns the incest group ? 

Mr. Hill-Tout holds that the kin are descended from a single pair. I find it 
ditKcult to reconcile the assertion that the kin is a blood-related group {Troc. R.S. Can., 
IX., ii, 84) with the assertion .-Isnrtc. Hep., 1902, p. 4U9) that the society of the 

sfioiaqi, which Mr. Hill-Tout {Proc. R.S. Can., Vll.,ii, 14) reganls iw “a totemic 
gens or phratry,” is recruited by marriage. Apparently, for Mr. Hill-Tout, affinity, 
consauguiuity, mid kinship are all the same thing. 

Quite apart from this confusion, the derivation of the totem kin from a single pair, 
and the assumption that it is consanguinity and not kinship that holds the kiu together, 
seems to be Iwscd on an entire misapprehension. In the first place, consauguiuity is a 
questiuu of fact, not of opinion or law. The father of a child is the father, whether the 
child be legitimate or not, but ho is uot akin to it by English law, though he may iu 
Scotland become its kiusman by subsequent marriage. The Australian black recoguises 
the fact of paternity and paterunl authority, even though descent (i.f., kinship) be 
reckoned through the mother. The mother, too, does not cease to be cousauguiue 
with her child though the rule of descent lie patrilineal. 

Agaiu, iu America, Torres Strait, and elsewhere a change of totem or udoptiou into 
a clan is possible. But uo couoeivable legal or customary device can change the cou- 
sauguineal relationships of a roan. Were Mr. Hill-Tout’s theory correct, if I become 
a kangaroo man, my blood relatives in England should also be reganksl by the blacks 
us kangaroo meu and women, for the fact that I have, on his view, ciitcreil into fresh 
relations of consanguinity by uo menus abrogates those previously existing, and my 
hlooil relations must bo theirs also. The mere fact, too, that uo one can bo a member 
of two totem kins (acconling to the English definition) is sufficient to demonstrate that 
Mr. Hill-Tout’s position is untemiblc. It proves that totem kinship is determined by 
laws or customary rules ; membership of a family is, on the other hand, determinetl by 
birth, aud by birth I must be consanguineally related to at least two families, unless, 
indeed, my father happened to follow’ the example of the Ptolemies. 

It is not, we may note iu pas-siug, easy to define how far consanguinity extends, 
inasmuch ivs it is differently conceived by different peoples : Welsh cousinship is, for 
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example, proverbially exteesive. But as it does not appear that any inconrenience will 
arise from leaviug its limits nudefined, we may in each case adopt those of the people 
with whom we are dealing. 

Before I leave the question of totem kinship 1 may point out an important point 
in which it difiers from other systems of consanguinity or kinship. The kin is com¬ 
posed of totem brothers and totem sisters, and of these exclusively—a sufficient proof, 
if more were needed, that consanguinity is not a term which can he properly applicil to 
the relationship l>ctwcen tiiem. 

I now turn to a consideration of the uagual theory of the origin of totemism. I may 
perhaps, before pointing out in what respects it is inapplicable to totemism as understood 
in England, draw attention to the fact that it is Imnlly eilective ns oi'gument to attempt, 
as Mr. Hill-Tout docs, to prove that tlie European theory of the origin of totemism, 
defined in the European way, is wrong Iiecnuse it does not take into account facts which 
no European anthropologist regards as having any connection with totemism. If 
Ikir. Hill-Tout’s definition of totemism permits him to speak of the group-totem os 
‘ spreading outside of the family into the trilie or even lieyond it,” for the reason that 
“ here the factor of affinity is operating as well ns that of consanguinity,” the statement 
is more valuable os throwing light on psychological processes than as a demonstration of 
the fact that Mr. Andrew Lang is wrong in his contention that personal totems do not 
liecome group totems. If n certain definition of totemism is accepted, and a theory of 
tlio origin of totemism is proposed by those who accept the definition, and if a critic 
{mints out that this theory overlooks a fatal objection, it is no reply to inform him that 
the theory explains the origin of totemism defined in an entirely different way. 

Mr. Ilill-Tont argues that totemism originates in a patrilineal just as much as in 
a matrilineal state of society, and that consequently Mr. I.Aiig'8 contention that it is 
impossible to ilerive his totem from the nagiial l>ecnuse in n matrilineal society' no father 
ever bauds down his nagnal to his children, is uot a disproof of the nagual theory as 
applied to certain peoples. Assuming for the nioment the accunicy of Mr. Lang’s 
contention, which is, however, called in (piestion by Mr. Ilill-Tunt, it may be adinittol 
that the point is a good one so far as proof is given that toleinisin really docs originate 
in a patrilineal tribe. 

In that cose, however, iu the absence of any disproof of Mr. Lang’s contention with 
regard to matrilineal tril>es, wc must either recognise a double or multiple origin of 
totemism or hold that though iu the {Mitriliueiil rriliclho nagual might hare been the source 
of the totem, it was, as a matter of fact, not so derived. Mr. Hill-Tout’s choice then 
lies between (he former of these alternatives and a disproof of Mr. Lang’s oonteiitiou. He 
adopts the latter course and cites a roytli of the Tsimsliiau Bear kin to show that 
among matrilineal peoples too tho totem may be derived from the uagual and that the 
clan originates when a man’s nagual becomes hereditary iu the family by his sister or 
sisters. 

Here, loo, it may be admitted tliat the point is a good one, so far as it is proved that 
noguals actually are banded donvn iu tlie way iu question. We must, however, bear in mind 
(1) that the myth is almost certainly ]>ost-toteroic, (2) that sucli myths aro ilomoustrably* 
valueless as evidence of origin, (3) that consequently this myth not only docs not tell us 
how the Bear clan aciually originated, but (4) docs uot oven i)rovo timi the Tsiroshian, 
at tho time when totemism originated among them, held the views about the descent 
of the nagnal which would have made the uagiialistic origin of totemism possible. 
This is, of course, in no sense a disproof of tho nagnal theory of origin as applied to 
Tsimshian totemism. It may have had that origin, though we cannot prove it. At the 
same time wc cannot disprove it, though against tho nttgnal theory tells tho fact that 
tho Tsimshian have only four totem-kius—^rnven, eagle, wolf, and 1>eur—^aud we can 
hardly suppose that totemism originated among tlicm when the whole tribe consisted of 
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eiglit persons at most, fonr of whom were possibly importc>l from outsitle. Yet siicli 
must have been the case if Mr. Ilili-Tont's “uterine kinship” theory of the basis of the 
clnu is correcr. 

However tin’s may bo, it is more im])ortnnt to notice that the iiagtml theory can 
hanlly be applied to Australia, and that, consequently, we can only derive the totem fn)in 
the ungual in America, if we arc prcparoil to face the possibility of a multiple origin of 
totemism. The nagual is in Australia almost noii.cxi8tcnt. It is reiwrted among the 
Kuahlayi in New .South \Viilc8, the Wotjohalliik iti Victoria, the Yaraikanna of Cajm 
York, and probably among some of the northern tribes on the other side of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. But with these e.vceptioiis there is no evidence for its goucral diffusion, 
much less for its importance and priority in time over the totem. But if the nagual is 
almo.st non-existent in Australia, it is clearly difficult to derive the totem from it. Not 
only so, hut where the ungual is found there is no trace of nu liere^litary nagual and no 
myth of a nagual origin of totemism. The probability is, therefore, entirely against 
Mr. Hill-Tout's hypothesis. At tho same time I readily admit that much rcinuius to bo 
done before wo can regard onr knowledge of Aiistraliim totems as adequate, and that, in 
particular, tho origin and nature of siihsidinry totems demands close investigation. 
Nothing, however, tliat has been yet reconicil of tliese suggests that they are of tl )0 
nature of naguals or are iuhcritcsl from the maternal uncle. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears that the American theory of totemi.sm finds no 
support in the Australian facta; at tho same time tho possibility of a mullipio origin 
must be kept in mind, and no theory of origin, otherwise acceptable, dismissed on the 
ground that the Australian evidence either does not wiirntnt its occoptanco, or is actually 
inconsistent with its assumption. On the other hand, any theory wliich successfully 
explains Australian totemism must, if applicable to Americnii or African totemism, or 
Itoth, be mimittod to have a greater degree of proluibility tliao a theory wliich explains 
one group of facts only. 

Mr. Hill-Tout’s dufiuitiou of totemism being entirely different from the one accepted 
ill Engluiid, and the application of it being, as T endeavoured to show in my review of 
his paper, vitiated by a disregard for facts, 1 abstoiu for the present from a discussion of 
the evidence be has oollectod nmoug the Snlisb. If under the stress of Mr. Uill-Tout’s 
dialectic English autliroiMilogists are driven to remoiiel their ideas on totemism, to 
rcgartl the totem as a tutelary deity and the totem kin as occasionally built up by affinity 
and normally licld togctlicr by consaugiiiiiity, I may return to tho subject. Totemism, 
however, divorcetl from exogamy, and defined in the Auioricau fashion, seems to present 
few problems of interest, and will probably cease to be a household word. 

N. W. THOMA.S. 


Latcham. 
ByR. E. 


54 


Chile: Physical Anthropology. 

Notes on an Ancient Skull from the Chilian Andes. 

Lftfr/inm, Local CorrespondcHt of the Anthropological Inttitnlc. 

A short timo ago 1 received a skull found in an ancient harrow on tho Audes slope.'*, 
ill the Province of Coqnimlio. 

The cist, from tho description given of it, was prolsihly of tlie pre-Iucasic pcriiHl, 
that is to say, before the Incas invaded Chile in the latter part of tho fourteenth century. 
It was formed of slabs of rough-hewn stone phice«l on edge, and covered with other 
slabs ratber thicker. 

'I'herc is some reason to doubt, liowever, it this skull liolongetl to the primary inter¬ 
ment or to a subsequent one, as tlie skull lielongs to a female, and females were not usually 
burieil in these cists. There were also several other bones, some fragments of pottery, 
and a kind of flute formed from the thigh bouc of a huanneo or vicufia. These, however, 
did not come into my possession, nor could I obtain any reliable description of them. 
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The skull is very small, almost microceplialic, in fact. In general outline it is 
similar to that of the Arnucauos, but presents several peculiarities not found in that 

race. Altbongli it has n decided tendency 
to microcephaly, the skull is well de- 
velopetl, and shows n normal corre- 
simndenco in all its parts. 

Norma Verticalix (Fig. 1).—The 
outline seen from above is elliptic; the 
curves from the stephauia are regular, 
while the frontal is flattened laterally iu 
the region of the temporal crests. The 
brow is rather depressed between the 
snpm-orbital ridges and the froutiil 
eminences. These latter are lost in the 
geuenil outline, but the former arc 
strongly marked. The skull is fairly 
phamozygous and has a considerable suh- 
unsal prognathism. The squamoso etiges 
of the temporals ore Imth visible in this 
norma, while the parietal eminences ore 
not noticeable owing to the rounding off 
iu this region. A pronounced occipital 
torus breaks an otherwise perfect pos¬ 
terior car\’e, the lambda being plainly 
seen from above. The sutures iu this 
and all the other normm are simple, hut 
there is a slight synostosis of tho coronal 
before it reaches the temimral crests. 

Nornui Lateralis (Fig. 2).—From tbeglaliclla to the mctopic ]>oint there is a slight 
depression of the frontal. From the latter ]X>iut to the lambda the curve is continuous, 
but here the very pronounced occipital torus before mentioned breaks its outline, which 
then reassninos its gradual curve 
as far os the opisthion. 

When placed on a plane 
surface tho skull rests on tho 
anterior alveolar bonier, and tho 
posterior edge of the foramen 
magunm which curves down¬ 
wards. The mastoids are excep¬ 
tionally small; that on the left 
side being hardly at all developed, 
and does not reach the plane 
mentioned by 15 mm. The other 
is a little larger, but still wants 
8 mm. to reach the plane. 

The foreUcml is retreating, 
the glabcllo-metopio line forming 
an angle of 50 degrees with the 
afore-mentioned plane. The nasal 

skeleton is flattened and rounded off at the point, and thus has a slightly aquiline 
appearance. The fronto-nasal line is only broken by the curve of the glabella, there 
being no nasal notch. There is little facial prognathism, but the subnasal projection 
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gives a guatbic angle of 70 degrees. The maliirs are not prominent, a Hue drawn from the 
supra-orbital ])oint to the maxillo-mnlnr sntnre being only 3 degrees out of the vertical. 

The zygomatic portion of the malars is flattened, os are also the S(|uam.x of the 
temporals and the lower part of the parietals. The sphenoids are greatly scalloped, the 
temporal ercsts firmly outlined in the frontal region but discontinued in the parietals. 

JVormn Facialis (Fig. 3).—In this norma the skull loses many of its Araueano 
characteristics. The shape and proportiotis of the orbits and the nasal skeleton are 
quite distinct, ns are also the facial proportions in geperal. The inalars are more 
flattened, formiog a vortictil line from the superior external angle to their lower Imrder, 
while in the Arancano this generally has an oblique tendency, tho inferior facial diameter 
being greater than at the fronto-malar suture. This flattening is not only lateral, but also 
facial, c.xtending to themaxillaries, which are full, and drop straight to tho second molar. 

Tho infra-orbital sutures are plainly marked in “ pars facialis.” Tho simian grooves 
are not so large as in many Araueano skulls. 

The orbital cavities arc large in proportion to tho size of the skull, and are almost square 
inform. In the Amucauo.s the major axes form a very oblique line, often meeting on tho 
glabella ; here the obliquity is much less, 
and the minor axes are almost vertical. 

The square outline of the orbits is 
broken by the large lachrymal fossa, but 
the bi-slacryc distance is greater than the 
size of the skull would seem to warrant 
(23 mm.). Tho nasal bones are long 
and narrow, tho maxillary ajiophyses 
being small. The apertum pyriformis 
is heart-shaped, but constricted, and the 
nasal index very low {44’6). 

The forehead is relatively broad and 
sharply defined by the temporal crests. 

Taken as a whole the facial portion 
of the skull presents few characters of 
tlie Araucanos, but seems to accord most 
with those ancient skulls which I have 
already described, found near Serena. 

Norma Occipitalis .—The outline of 
the skull as seen in this norma is that of 

a regular arch with vertical walls. The Ixise is also curved, posiug only on the leaf- 
shaped posterior edge of the foramen magnum. The mastoids are very small and placed 
high up, or rather tho conceptacuhn cerebelli are very voluminous, thelrdownward bulging 
bringing the opisthion considerably below the mastoid plane. The occipital torus already 
mentioned is strongly marked, the thickness of the skull in this region being 8 mm. There 
are no wormian bones, but the porieto-occipital suture is more complicated than the rest. 

The parietal foramina are very small and irregularly placed, one being situated in 
the centre of the suture, the other a little to the left. Two other foramina of the 
same typo appear in this same suture, one about 15 mm. above, and the other a1)out 
the same distance below those already mentioned. There is a considerable depression in 
the skull in the region of tho posterior half of the parietal sutui'e, which terminates 
at ihe lambda, where it is crossed by the occipital torus. The post-zygomatic ridges 
are heavily marked, terminating in a supramastoid protuberance, where the groatost 
transverse diameter of the skull is found. 

Norma Basialis .—The foramen magnum is ovoid in contour, and larger than would 
be expected from the small size of the skull. The occipital condyles are small and 
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ossjmnietrical, oue being flattened and the other prominent. The post-eondylar foramina 
are fairly large, the styloids short and feeble. The meatus anditonus is placed farther 
in than in most races, bnt is of fair size and well opened. 

The palate is parabolic in outline. All the teeth ore wanting, but the loss has 
been post-mortem as the alveolars are not filled. There are indications of considerable 
dental prognathism, but the molars do uot seem to have had that inward inclination 
so common to the Araucano skulls. The pterygoid plates arc small, the “ alee ” being 
only slightly developed. 

The general characteristics presented in this norma are not those of the Araucanos, 
where the condyles, mastoids, and styloids are usually large and symmetrical. 

The skull may bo classified as follows:—semi-microcephalic, sub-brachycephalic, 
metrieephalic, phmnozygous, lightly prosopic, chamiuprosopic, megasemeleptorhiue, and 
prognathic. 

From a close comparison of this sknll with others of tlie different aboriginal races 
of Chile, 1 am nitlier inclined to the opinion that it represents a mixed type, possibly 
that of the Molnchcs with tlie prehistoric remains I found near Serena. 

As regards the general features of the sknll they are similar to those of the former race, 
while the facial portion and basial formations are more like those of the latter, but with 
snch scanty data at my disposal I would uot venture to advance this ns an hyimthesis. 


Mcasnrenient. 


— 

Measurement 


— 

Sex ... 


F 

Bi-jngal 


113 mm. 

Age ... 

. 

ss-to 

Bi'Zjgomatlc 

• 

128 „ 

Diamettrt. 

AnterioT'poMerfuT (maximnm) 
Olabello-lambifa • 


162 mm. 
157 „ 

Ophryo-alveolar 

Cnreei. 

Frontal 

- 

79 

112 „ 

Transrcrso (maximum) 


ISO „ 

Parietal 


111 .. 

Bi-parietat 


127 „ 

Occipital 


110 fs 

IM*mnatoi(l 


133 „ 

Total sagittal (to hasion) 


373 „ 

Frontal (maximum) 


111 „ 

11 II * 


465 „ 

„ (minimum) 


Ml „ 

„ horizontal 


470 „ 

Ba<ii>bregnintic (bcigbt) • 


li. „ 

Snpm-auricnlar - 


306 „ 

BiKirbitnl (external) 

‘ 

108 „ 

Kaso-malnr 


114 „ 

„ (Intcrral) 

Bi-dnerje 

- 

95 „ 

33 „ 

ledier*. 

Cephalic 


80-3 

Orbital (Icngrtb) 


38 „ 

Length-height 


74-7 

„ (bieadtb) • 


36 „ 

Breadth - 


93* 

Nasal (length) - 


47 „ 

Mixed M • 


83'8 

„ (breadth) . 


21 „ 

Orbital 


94-7 

Bosl'iiaml 


1 92 „ 

Nasal 


44-6 

Basi-itlveolar 


92 „ 

Stapbyllnic 


79-1 

Basblnmlxln 


1 108 „ 

Tlranic 


nr,-4 

Nasi-alvctJar 


no „ 

Facial (Broca) 


61-7 

Foramen magnum (length) 


to „ 

„ (Kollmonn) 


53-9 

„ „ (bmuUb) 


34 „ 

Naso-ffiolar 


110-0 

Palatal (length) 

- 

i 48 „ 

Stephanie 


82- 

., (breailtli) - 


1 88 „ 

i_ 

Frontal 


70- 


R. E. LATCHAM. 
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Avistralia. Lang-. 

Now South Wales Stone Ohurinea. By Andrew Lang. p r 

Ill Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. ISO, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen OU 
publish a ebnringa of very peculiar shape, possibly phallic, “one of the only five 
*■ chtiringa of this shape which we have seen amongst a very great uunil>cr. 

“ The cluiringa was evidently a very old one.” 

The markings are concentric horse-slioes and a serpentine set of curves. It is a 
churiugn of the Heard (cchiiupa) totem. 

We have not hitherto heanl of stone chnriuga sontli of tlie central region, bnt a 
friend of mine, who has not studied the subject, found on his station in Now .South 
Wales n stone object, about 15 iiiehes long, closely resembling the example figured by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. The ornament, os usual in the south, consisted of mere 
criss-cross lines, deeply cut. From a sketch the thing is erect, without the curve of the 
Ariiuta specimen. My friend writes that on visiting the museuiii at .Sydney recently he 
saw there seveml similar specimens, in shape exactly like that figurcxl by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen, but all decorated with linear [latterns. He learned that these objects 
were of unknown use and were chiefly found in the region of Now .South Wales, where 
bis station lies. A black fellow, who was disincliuctl to speak ont about the object, if, 
indeed, he had any information, was cross-examined. We have not beard of any use of 
stone chnriuga by the blacks of New South Wales. They seem there to be obsolete, 
and I think it probable enough that the present Arunta crec<l as to stone ehuringas is, 
as it were, a myth explanatory of ancient objects which they find, while they do not 
know their original signification. In New South Wales it may bo too laic to ask 
([uestious. I hope to receive photographs of the specimens iu the museum at .Sydney. 

A. LANG. 


REVIEWS. 

Arabia. Hogarth. 

The Penetration of Arabia. By David George Hogarth, M.A. Forty maps p n 
and illustrations. J.oudou: Lawrence and Bullen, 1904. Pp. xvi-f-359. UD 
24 X 13 cm. Price Is. 6d. 

Under the gencml title of The Story of Exylorution, and under the able editorship 
of Dr. d. .Scott Keltic, the enterprising publishers, Messrs. I.a%vrenco and Bullcu, have 
undertaken to issue a series of standard works eml>o<lying a complete history of 
geogniphicnl discovery from the earliest records down to the present time. This 
attractive programme opens favourably with the almost simultaneous npi>carance of 
Sir II. H. Johnston’s The Nile Quest and the volume which is here under considera¬ 
tion, ami iu the sub-title is accurately doscribe<l as “ a record of the development of 
“ western knowledge concerning the Aruhiun Peninsula.” In the profueo the author 
tells us that he has himself no personal ncr|unintance with the Peninsula, and that 
“ his sole qualification for writing the story of Arabian exploration rests on a study of the 
“ literature of Arabian travel, which the fascination of the subject has led him to jmrsue 
“ for some years.” Those who arc familiar with the solid work done by Mr. Hogarth, 
esj>ecinlly iu Asia Minor and Crete, anil with his Deein Cypriu, The Nearer East, and 
numerous other scholarly works on the history, geography, and archieology of the 
Levantine lands, will at once umlerstiind that the story of Araliiaii exploration could not 
have been placed iu more competent hands than those of thi.s profound student of “ the 
literature of Arabian travel.” 

This literature ranges from Herodotus through ..Elins Gallus, Ptolemy, the Arabs 
and Varthoma, down to Niebuhr, Seetzen, Burckhardt, Burton, Wellsted, Halevy, 
Glaser, Sndlier, Palgmve, Enting, Huber, Wallin, Bent, von Wrede, Fresnel, Blunt, 
Keinand, Miles, and the few other modern names that have acquired distinction in this 
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UiificnU field of exploration. As was to lie expected, the author gives bis reMlers, uot 
merely a bald statemeut, but a broad survey nud critical appreciation of the actual work 
accomplisbc^l by them, and, where necessary, of the documents iu which that work is 
recorded. The result is eminently satisfactoiy, os we thus get, besides a rather complete 
bibliography of the subject, a ronily trustworthy picture of the physical features, social 
institutions, and ethnical relations of the land, presented iu the pleasantest possible 
manner by following the footsteps of the pioneers themselves in the several regions first 
revealed by them. The volume thus becomes something more than an ordinary kook of 
reference, a sort of vade memm, what the French call a livre de r.hevet that the student 
likes to have always at baud. 

One is glad here to find a thorough vindication of onr old friend Ptolemy from the 
charge of “ fmuduleut precisiou '* brought against him by Buubury, who speaks of the 
imposture of filling empty spaces on the Arabian sheet of his atlns with purely fictitious 
names assigned with a vain parade of science to imaginary situations. The point is ably 
discusseil, with the conclusion that to Sprenger belongs “ the merit of rcstoriug, in our 
“ century of wider knowledge, the credit that Ptolemy enjoyed in the Middle Ages.” 
On the other hand, that erratic genius, ^V. G. Falgrave, is severely handled, and while 
full justice is done to his great qualities os a shrewd observer and brilliant writer, it is 
pointe<l out that ho was necessarily bmssed by the conditions of his “secret mission,” 
hence yielded to the temptation to exaggerate where exaggeration served bis purpose. 
He is oven charged with “ vagueness nud haste, artificiality, vulgarity, and a fatuous 
“ garrulity which is truly Levantine. His ‘Odyssey’is the antithesis of Doughty’s. 
“ It is saturated with the man, egotistic from cover to cover, the record of an individual 
“ and no more tlian an individual.” 

Should anyone suspect that this laugiutg^ may be somewhat highly coloured, he 
will at any rate subscribe unreservedly to tlie nostiuted praise lavished on the author of 
that most wonderful record of travel, the Arabia Deserla. Beferring to bis nronziogly 
vivid picture of Arab nomad life, Mr. Hogarth aptly remarks that “of the tenting 
“ society in steppes and deserts, which is of one character all the world over, and 
“ changes ns littlo with the procession of centuries ns anything human, Doughty's 
“ preseiitmeut may well be final; for not only did ho see it whole, and despite a certain 
“ prejudice against idl things Semitic, with n sympathy that has never been excelled, 
“ but be bos described it iu language which with all its untimely elaboration has the 
“ precision and inovitableness of supreme style. . . . No word of Doughty’s best 
“ descriptions of the desert and the desert folk can be spared. Each falls inevitable and 
“ indispensable to its place os in all great style; and each strikes full and true on every 
“ reader who has seen, be it ever so little, the dusty steppe and the black booths of hair.” 
Quoting these words in a periodical specially consecrated to ethnological studies, I feel 
inclinerl, both for myself personally and on behalf of my fellow anthropologists, to 
tender our warmest thanks to Mr. Hogarth for this generous and eloquent appreciation 
of the eminent services rendered to those studies by Charles Moutagti Doughty amid the 
teutetl children of the desert. The volume is adorned with a fine portrait of the great 
traveller, who here finds himself iu fitting company with Niebuhr, Burckbardt, \Valliu, 
Halevy, Bluut, and several others of his illustrious forerunners nud followers in the field 
of Arabian exploration. A. H. KEANE. 

Africa: Central. Duff. 

Nynsaland under the Foreign Office. By H. L. Duff. Loudon: George r *7 
Bell & Sons, 1903. 22 X 15 cm. Pp. xvi d22, with illustrations and map. u / 
One appendix. Price I2i. 

There is much in this volume to interest the reader. Nyasaland, as the writer 
truly remarks, is a comparatively little known part of onr dominions, partly on account 
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of the peaceful manner in wliicli it 1ms been ac(|iurc(], anil partly beeniise those part.n 
wbinh are hubitablo by the white man have hitherto been so inaccessible that few l>e8idi‘S 
missionaries anil nilvonturers have pcnetrnteil to them. Now, however, tlie railway and 
telegraph are opening up the interior, and wo mnyc.xpect the country to advance mpidly 
along the road to civilisation during the next few decades. This is the more desirable 
if, a-s Mr. Duff thinks, it is capable of becoming the great agricnltnrnl ami agrarian 
district of the continent. With training, too, the natives promise to become tolomblu 
farm workers, bnt for many years to come the government and mituagement of the 
country is likely to remain in the hands of the white man owing to the indolence of the 
natives. 

It is interesting, in view of the heated controversy at present raging over the vexed 
ipieslioii of forced labour, to note the mibiussed view taken by a man who has boil 
intimate personal experience of native methods. Mr. Diitt’ eniphasises the incorrigible 
indolence of the negro, which makes if necessary to u.so a certain amount of force in 
order to obtain even the minimum of work from him. In these disputes it seems to bo 
too often forgotten that we have any right to claim even a moilcrato return for the time, 
trouble, and expense that have been ungrudgingly bestowed on the eli'ort to reclaim ami 
civilise the ntces under our care. It is time that the public learned to take a reasonable 
view of tliese questions. 

Thcro are sumo interesting chapters on the various races which now inhabit this 
part of the country and their rolutive capabilities. Tlie Angoui, fierce and warlike, have 
alreiuly l»een tlie subject of various writings, but 1 do not think the Wa-yaonud Bantus 
arc so well known. I am inclined to think that Mr. Dutf somewhat underrates the 
iutelligenco of the latter. At any rate I have heard from other reliable sources that they 
arc nut only eager students but in many cases show a decided turn for mecliauics, aud a 
fair amount of invoutiveuess. They arc also capable of making very fair teachers, 
though in all those directions they naturally require a good deal of supervision as yet. 
The finest races, he tells us, make excellent soldiers, delighting in drill exercises and having 
great endurance and hardiness os well as plenty of conrngo. Probably their cheerful 
temperament and affectionate ami sociable disposition also tell in this direction, while 
the necessary training in onler and inothud may lead the way to the exercise of these 
qualities in other callings. Mr. Duff also points ont that the Bantu negroes, almost 
alone among tlio dark races of mankind, not only survive the invasion of whites, bat 
even thrive and increase. That this is not owing simply Co their fine physique is 
evidcut from comparing them with the Mnorics, who, though quite equal to them 
physically and, I believe, superior in other respects, yet require to be preserved as 
carefully as game to prevent their total extinction. 

Among the most interesting chapters in the book arc those dealing with the fauna 
and Horn. Indeed, the rcailer’s chief regret is likely to lie that Mr. Duff has not dealt 
more fully with these subjects and avoided that of politico-economical history, iu which 
lio does not seem to be very deeply versed. To return to the fauna; we are to some 
extent already familiar with these from the accounts of previous travellers, but tbe flora 
Lave, so far as I cun recollect, received liitberto but scanty attention, and we would bo 
glatl of a more accunttc niiil detailed description of them. 

The illustrations from the author’s sketches are satisfactory. R. W. FELKIX. 


Kidd. 

Black, 1904. 


Africa, South. 

TAe Essential Kafir. By Dudley Kidd. Loudon : A. & 

Pp. XV -P 436, with 100 full-|)age illustrations. 23 x 16 cm. Price 18s. net. 

If Mr. Kidd could congratulate hiinscdf ou nothing else he could justly say that ho 
has given us a book which, for its illustrations alone, should find a place in the book¬ 
case of everv anthropologist and every student of human nature. No one can look 
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throngh the really splendid series of pictures, so admirably reproducol, wiibout feeling 
that he has been brought ns near to our black fellow subjects as, without a journey to 
South Africa, ho can ever exi)ect to bo. We have, however, far more than a series of 
pictures. Mr. Kidd has spent a dozen years or more in travelling about South Africa, 
and has on his journeys recorded in bis note*books what he has seen of the natives and 
learnt from tliom aud those who lived among them and knew them best. The result 
is a work which will interest the general reader, aud with reservations be u useful 
handbook for the anthropologist. 

Mr. Kidd’s use of the term Kafir is peculiar. He tells us iu his preface that it 
includes all the blaok races aud is “ etjnivnioiit to the word Bantu." llo actually 
extends it to cover the San and Khoi-khoin. Mr. Kidd does not, however, profess to 
give ns an anthropological work, and a slip of this sort may be excused. 

Our antlior has not confined himself to collection of information. Ho has studied 
the literature of his subject, at any rate, so far os it is in French and English, but 
curiously euough gives few or no references. The works of Fritsch and the German 
missionaries are, of course, indispensable to a complete study of the subject, and it is 
unfortunate that they wei'e not consulted. 

When Mr. Kidd approaches the domain of the anthropologist he is, os might l )0 
expected, sometimes at fault. He has not much of value to say on the origin of 
avoidance nor ou communal marriage. In discussing burial rites he questions the 
statement that nrtitdes are broken when they ore deposited iu tho grave, in order that 
they may be availablu for use in tho spirit life, holding that the theory is too fine-spun 
for the Kafir's brain. Now, it is indisputable that in many cases the dead man’s 
possc-ssions are e.\preasly stoted to be destroyotl for this purpose. In the secor.d place, 
if the view hold by Mr. Kidd, that tho objects aro broken to prevent their use in witch¬ 
craft, were correct there would be no object in laying them in the grave. 

In the Golden Bough (III., 410) Dr. Frazer has called attention to a conflict of 
testimony on tlie subject of the idhlozi, or suake form of tho ancestral spirits. Mr. Kidd 
confirms the account given by most authors and says that tho spirit of a dead miiu after 
death enters into his cattle, and from them passes into the snake in which tho Auindhlozi 
(sic) ia supposed to live (p. 231). On nii earlier |>age of the book (p. bo) Mr. Kidd 
mentions an interesting belief, which seems to be in conflict with the usual native 
view and to be himlly recoucilable with their custom of sparing those suakes only which 
are found near the kraal. A uative to whom a snake was poiiiteil ont was asked, 
“ What would happen to your ancestor if I were to kill it inadvertently ? ” Tho man 
replietl that tho ancestors do not live in individual snakes but iu the genus. If this is 
the genuine native belief, it brings the idhlozi animal nearer the totem than has been 
hitherto recognised. Like the Betsileos, the Kafir believes that tho kind of snake varies 
according to tlie status of tho dead person. Cliaka inhabits a boa constrictor (p. 83, 
but ou this ])oint testimony varies ; MS. notes penes me make him enter a small snake), 
other chiefs, mambas ; lessor fry, small snakes ; and women, sleepy fat old lizards. Wo 
cannot, therefore, connect the belief in its present form with totemism. It may, on tho 
other hand, be a development from it, like tho analogous belief of tho Betsileos. 

Mr. Kidd is very sceptical os to the powers of witch-doctors, and will not admit tho 
existence of abnormal psychical phenomena as an explanation of them. Iu the case of 
Le-slie’s eight hunters, who.so fate aud fortunes were oorrccily descrilied by a diviner, ho 
iucliuc.s to tho view that tho infonnation was pieced together uiid eked ont by clever 
guessing. If no well-observed cases nearer home were available, Mr. Kidd’s theory 
might be accounted not improbable. Other ca.ses are, however, recordc»l (Brintou, 
Mpt/is*, 311), where guessing will hniHlly explain the facts without doing violence to 
all probability. Mr. Andrew Laug, too, aud other acute observers have given a snflicient 
number of crises of crystal gazing to make the coincidence theory virtually impossible. 
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At the same time it is not necessary to go so fur as Mr. Dougins Jilankhiirii and 
Mr. High Clifford {Spectatory September 1902) in the attribution of occult powers to 
lower mces. M. lY. T. 

Melos. Atkinson: Bosanquet. 

Exmvaliotix at Phylakopi in Melos. Conducted by the British School at r m 
A thens under the direction of T. D. Atkinson, R. C. Bosanquet, and others. Uu 
With 41 plates and 193 illustrations in the tc.xt. London : Macmillan and Co., 1904. 
29 X 20 cm. I'rico 30*. not. 

This work, tlio fourth suppicineutary pa]»er issued by the .Society for Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, describes the i-esnits of important excavations, carried on from 1896 
to 1899 by members of the British .School at Athens, at Phylakopi on the N.E. 
coast of Melos. Three settlements can be traced. The uppermost or latest town hns 
the remains of a Mycenrean palace of the usual type, and imimrtcd Myircmuuii jmttory 
here abounds ; the middle settlement shows native pre-Myceiiman civilisation at its 
highest )>oint. The lowest stratum yielded (juantitics of early ]K>ttory, ranging from 
primitive hand-motle to painted geometric ware. 

Two or three finds ore of exceptional interest. On Plate III. a fragmentary wall- 
painting is reproduccKl in colours. It represents part of an extremely licautifnl frieze of 
flying fish, and is one of the finest .specimens of Myceniean art so far discovereil. 
Another striking object is a vase with a design representing a procession of fishorincii. 
It is a clmracteri.stic example of Myccnieaii style and is to some extent pitrallcloil by an 
cugraved gem in the British Museum. A bronze statuette, probably imported into 
Melos from Crete, is also of considerable interest. 

The most important part of the finds, taken as a whole, was the iKiftery, which was 
obtained in enormous quantities. Mr. I'Mgar has devoted much labour to its classifica¬ 
tion, and his conclusion is that the bulk of it is of Moliun manufacture. 

Melos must have owed much of its importance in prehistoric times to its wealth in 
obsidian. Probably it had a practical monopoly of the obsidian trade in the ..Egeau. 
Mr. Bosanquet discusses this subject in an interesting chapter. 

In tlio final chapter of the book Mr. Diincnu Mackenzie deals with the relation 
Itorne by the Phylakopi scttlemeuts to the early civilisation of the .^Egcitu islands and 
more particularly to that of Crete. Ho l>elievos that the evidence {mints to the existence 
of an iligean League, in which Melos must have {dayed a {iromincot {►art, though the 
headship would have Imlougcd to Crete. The decline and fall of this league was 
probably due to overwhelming pressure from the mainland of Greece, which, in its turn, 
was caused hy invasion from the north. 

It is impossible in n short notice of this kind to do justice to the many fer.tures of 
interest contained in this work. Suffice it to say that it is a mo.«t valuable addition to 
our knowledge of {»ro-Myceu;eaii civiliHatiuii. P. II. M. 


Technology. Bourdeau. 

Hisfoire de VHahiUeinent ct de lit Parure. By Louis Bourdeau. Paris: nn 
Felix Alcan, 1904. Pp. 302. 22 x 14 cm. Price 6 francs. OU 

The most recent volume of the Jiildiothiijue ficicnlifit/uc Intcrnalionale is a 
pleasantly-written history of clothing and ornament by M. Louis Bourdeau. A l>ook 
covering this ground is needed, as the subjects dealt with are of considerable iin()ortauce 
in the history of man, but to do them justice far more space is necessary than is here 
allotted to them, and also, it must bo confessed, far more knowledge of ethnology than 
the author appears to possess. Eilmologists will not find much that is of use to them 
in the book, aud from its necessary sketchy character and the absence of illustrations 
and index it is uot quite evident for whom it would l>e of use. The author begins with 
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Genesis, quotes Greek ami Roinaii authors, and, glancing at intermediate periods, finishes 
with modem industrialism, making allnsions by the way to uou-European i)eoples of 
varied culture. The author is apparently unaware of the practice of tatooiiig among 
the Roman Catholic women of Bosnia and Herzegovina; he confnses Folyucsians 
and Melanesians, and does not allude to the magical aspect of personal decoration. 

A. C. H. 


“ Semi-Darwinian.” 

London: Longmans, 


61 


Evolution. 

Douhtt nhout Darwinitm, By a “ Semi-Darwinian.” 

1908. Pp. vi-f-lld. 22 X Idem. 

The “semi-Darwinian ” author of this little book writes in a broad and tolerant 
spirit often wanting in works with a similar aim. His acquaintance with natural 
selection is not very intimate, and be is oppressed with the weight of difficulties, many 
of which are capable of a rensonablo solution. 

In the general introduction it is explained that the Darwinian theory as a whole is 
not attacked but that reasons will be adduced for doubting its adequacy. It is here 
erroneously stated (hat Darwiu never expressed any private opinion upon the origin of 
the lowest and simplest organisms. More than one deeply-iutorostiug criticism of 
“abiogenesis ” is to bo found in his letters. 

The first part of the book is completed in the three following chapters, entitle<I 
respectively, “ Spontaneous Generation,” “ On the Dawn of Consciousness,” and on the 
“ Peopling of the Earth by an Aerolite.” These titles are probably snfficient to indicate 
the point of view from which the subject is approached, as well as the kind of reasons 
which induce the author to descrilie himself os a “ Semi-Darwinian.” 

Just as tlie first part relies upon difficulties—admitted difficulties and gaps in our 
knowledge—concerning the origin of life, so the second part is founded upon the 
“ Mystery of Reproduction,” the “ Care for Offspring,” the “ Formation of New Organs 
and Struoture-s,” “ Instinct,” “ Electric Fishes,” &c. But boro the author fails to do 
jnstice to natural selection, not from any lack of fairness, but Itccausc he has not realised 
the cxplntuition which it affords. The maternal instinct offers to liira a difficulty, 
t»ecauso ho has never grasped the fact that natnrnl selection regards the species rather 
than the iudividual. So, too, in discussing the origin of new structures no rcfcrciieo is 
ma»lo to the potent principle of “chnngo of function,” which we owe to Anton Dobru. 
It may bo at once admitted iliat several problems, such ns those presented by electric 
fishes, arc full of difficulty, but our insufficicut knowledge cannot bo erected ns a barrier 
to limit the scope of natural selection. It has Iteen already pointed out that other 
stipitosed difficulties arc even now capable of a perfectly reasonable interpretation. 

E. B. P. 


Boas. 


Anthropometry. 

SUitittical Study of AnUtropomotry. By Franz Boas in American Physical mm 
Education lievieio (pp. 174-180). Ofc 

In this paper Dr. Boas makes some suggestions a.s to the utilisation of the large 
immljcr of measurements which have been taken in American gymiinsin. lie |>oiuts out 
that from the nature of the case they must in general represent a somea-hat pathological 
type, whereas the ideal type n ould only bo obtained in individuals with a perfect health 
record. Coiiseqiieully the subjects ought to be classified according to the health records. 
Also they should be divided into g^ups according to age and development, and further 
differentiated by tbeir original European race-stocks. In the present state of knowledge 
this is hardly possible, but as the correlation of mcasurcmenls even in a miscellaneous 
series may lead to the detection of divergent types, such au analysis of correlations is 
recommended. Also ns “ the antbropometrical problem is not a statical one j^but a 
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(tynaraical one,” the clmnges in iiulividiials dci^ervc to be reeordecl, niul the author 
udvines repeated me»!<nromeiiU of the same subjects at different periods. Finally, he 
raises a question of great importance in regard to tlio correlation of features, when ho 
states that “ the most frequent types, and for this reason the types which we must 
“ consider as inside the limits of physiological variations, are not by any means those 
“ which in all respects are enlarged or retlnced replicas of the average type, but such 
“ that deviate more or less from this type in regard to a few measurements only.” 

D. RANDALL-MACIVER. 


Craniologry. Boas. 

Heredity in Head Form. By Frun* Boas in American Anthropologist., Vol. 3, mq 
N o. .3 (pp. 530-538). Lancaster, Pa., 1903. DO 

This paper is a valuable investigation upon the applicability of Mendel's law of 
alternative inheritance to the head form iu inaukiud. The material was furnished by 
the measurements of Dr. Maurice Fi.shbcrg on forty-eight families of East Euro{>eau 
Jews, which enabled Dr. Boas to study the relation between the variability of children 
and the differences between the parental couples in scries which, though small, were yet 
sufficient to yield suggestive results. The analysis is expressed through the medium of 
such algebraic symbols ns are ordinarily employed in work of this kind, and the 
conclusion is that heredity of the cephalic index iu individuals of the same race does not 
depend on the mid-parental value of the index, but that one half of the children resemlde 
iu regard to this trait the father and the other half the mother. Or more exactly, ” one 
“ half of the children of a couple belonging to n certoin race have n type the avemge of 
” which is equal to the average of twice the father’s type and once tlie racial type, 
” while tlie other half have an average equal to twice the mother’s type luid once the 
“ racial type.” 

The concluding paragraph of the paper shows a scieutiHo sanity foreign to some 
biometriciuns on this side of the Atlantic, and deserves quotation : ” The data here 
“ given do not show what the laws of heredity of tho cephalic index may be where 
” father and mother belong to different races. It must also be remembered that other 
“ mctisuremciits may follow ditterciit laws.” D. liANDALL-MACIVEIi. 


England: Neolithic. Johnson : Wright. 

Xeolithic Man in .Xorth-East Surrey, By Walter Johnscu and William qm 
Wright. London: E. Stock, 1903. Pp. viii200. 24 X 16 cm. Price 6r. 

The title chosen for this little book seems precise and definite enough, but the 
matter is of a most miscellaneous ehameter, including notices of Shrove Tuesday ball- 
play in Surrey, aud a vast number of other matters equally irrelevant. The book, in 
short, is a medley of ill-digested, ill-nrrauged, and some more or less misleading state¬ 
ments, although it is impossible to rea<l its p:iges without feeling that tho authors might 
Imve done much better work if they had cxcrcisetl greater care both in the trentmeut of 
the subject and iu the selection of tho material. We confess to a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment after reading the authors’ account of the iutcrestiug discovery of underground 
chambers at Waddoii, a discovery whitdt one would be inclined to reganl as of first rate 
importance for the purpose of such a book ns this. Another branch of the subject has 
beou much neglected. We refer to the marks of wear arising from use, and the 
chamcteristics of fractures in stone implements. Much has already been made out 
by H careful study of these features, and doubtless much remains to bo discovered. 

The book is readable, but poorly illustrated, and of small scientific value. 

GEORGE CLINCH. 
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Man: Prehistoric. Zaborowski. 

L'Homme prchistorit/iie: Hibliothef/uc vtile, exxv., por S. Znborowski. Sep- nr 
4iume edition euliuemcaC refoadiie. Paris: Alcnu. N.D. 15 x 10cm. Pp. 187, DO 
with figures in the text. Price 60 centimes. 

The name of the aatbor of this little l)Ook is » sufficient guaraiilee of its excellence, 
and it may lie cordially recommended us an introduction to the stmly of prehistoric 
anthropology, suminarisiog ns it does the results of investigation in the questions of the 
physical character and culture of prehistoric man. The statements of fact are clear and 
concise, while in dealing with controversial matters, M. Zn1>orow8ki has placed before 
his readers the chief points at issue and the principal arguments with commendable 
brevity and impartiality. Since the first mlitiou was jniblished some twenty-four years 
ago an euonnons mass of evidence, entailing a vast amount of discussion, has accu¬ 
mulated. M. Zaltorowski has incorporated the chief points iu his seventh edition in 
such a manner ns to give due promiucuce to matters of iinportauce without over¬ 
burdening his narrative with a mass of confusing dcUiil, although perhaps it might 
appear to some that it would have been profitable to deal with particular i>oiuts a* little 
more fully than has been done. E. N. F. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

London. Anthropologrical Institute. 

Ordiiuiry Meeting^ Tuesday, March 8 th. Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., A’’ice- 
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President, in the chair. 

Mr. Charles II. Uawos, M.A., doliverctl a lectuie on “ The Gilyaks and other 
Natives of Saklialin,” and illustratCHl his vemurko with uumerous lauteni slides. The 
paper was discussed by Professor Gowhind. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, April 26th. Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.M.G. 
K.C.I.B., Ac., Vice-Presulonf, iu the Chair. 

Professor W. Ridgeway, M.A., delivered a lecture on “ The Origin of Jewellery,” 
which be illustrated with an interesting exhibitiou of specimens. The paper was 
discus.sod by Messrs. G. L. Gomme, 0. M. Daltou, N. W. Thomas, M. L. Dames, nud 
Sir Thomas Holdich. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, May lOtli. Mr. H. Balfour, M.A., Pre.sideat, iu the 
chair. 

The elecliou of Messrs. Tuylor-llancook, W. S. Barclay, A. S. Quick, aud W. S. 
Routlolge as Ordinary Fellows of tlie Institute was auuonucud. 

Major P. H. G. Powell-Cotton delivered a lecture on “ Some Little-Kuown Tribes 
of Nortberu Uganda,” which he illustrated with a large aud interesting collection of 
specimens and with many lantern slides. 

The paper was disenssed by Mr. Routledge, Dr. Garsou, Dr. Shrubsall, ami the 
President. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesalay, May 2-4th. Professor W. Gowlnnd, F.S.A., iu the 
chair. 

The election of Mr. \V. T. Greenstreet, M.A., ns uu Ordinary Follow of the 
lustituto was aiiuouiiced. 

Mr. £. F. Martin exhibited a large colicctiou of native objects from Northern 
Nigeria. 

The Rev. C. T. Collyer, F.R.G.%S., delivered n lecture on “Korea and its People,” 
illustrated by lautcm slides. The paper was discussed by Dr. Garsou, Mr. Taljor, nud 
the Cliairmau. 


I’rlnted by Rtre xxo Spottiswoode, Bis Majesty's Printers, Esst Harding Street, E.C. 
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POTTERV COKFIN OF ABOCTT 111. DVNASTV ! 925. 


HORIAL WITHIN POTTBRY COFFIN I 925. 



WOODEN PORTRAIT STATUE! 72O. BATTLE-AXES! 5II. TIPPED AND FEATHERED ARROWS! 723. 



ROWING BOAT OF 20 OARS AND WARRIORS! 585. METAL BOWL OF VI. DVNASTV! 845. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt, Benl-Hasan. With. Plate G. Garstang. 

Excavations at Beni-Hasan in Upper Egypt (Second Season), ny 

By John Garsiany, B.A., B.Liit., F.S.A., Render in Eyyplinn Archeeoloyy in Of 
the University of Liverpool. 

The pages of Max for July and September of Inst year contiiincxi preliminary 
notices of the exmivatioiis which the Beni-nusnu Excavations Committee hare hnd in 
hand in Upper Egypt. When work rotnnied early in Decemljer Inst, it was found that 
the character of the necropolis ns it had nppcitrcd the former year was well maintained. 
It was a burying place for the officials and upper classes of that part of Egypt during 
the Feudal period, beginning with the VI. Dyunsty, but more generally representative 
of the XI. and XII. Dynasties. Its central date is somewhat Itofore 2000 b.u. and 
its range covers a period of several ccutiiries. It seems to bridge over any gap 
letween the VI. and XI. Dynasties; and disputes the existence, for the Oryx Nome 
nt any rate, of any independent VII., VIJI., IX., and X. Dynnstie.s as tradition has 
brought tliesc down. From archmologicnl and historical oousiderntious it must appear 
probable that these four dynasties represent four independent centres of feudal power, 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, with one another and with portioii.s of the VJ. and 
XI. Dynasties of the royal houses of Memphis and Thebes lespcctively. Tlie whole 
range of Egyptian history becomes by such consideration much less tlian tradition 
l>eliovo8 in. 

Locally it was found the custom that interment in rock-hewn tombs is at least 
ns early ns the close of the archaic period and the rise of the Pyramid ago, about the 
III. Dynasty. A whole range of small tombs was e.xnmiued in the cliffs far Imck in the 
desert nlx>ve the cluster of houses known as Nuer&t, some three or four miles north of 
Beni-llasnn. These were unifurm in general design. A very small squared chamber 
served os cover for a shallow pit which descended within to a depth of about two metres. 
This widened at the bottom to n small chamber, usually at the northern end. In this 
was the coffin, which in two coses observed was of pottery, similar to that pictured on 
Plate 6, No. 925, and in another case was of wood, with panelled east face. In each 
cose the coffin was so small that the burial was perforce contracted in the archaic 
fashion, ns the picture shows. The body does not seem to have lieeu preserveil in any 
way, but it was covered by, or wrapped in, a linen cloth. 

The ne.xt epoch, the Pyramid age, or Old Empire, or Memphite period, as it is 
variously called, is represeuted by a row of tombs similarly hewn in the rock, but in this 
case about two miles to the sooth of the better known necropolis, and just to the south 
of the Specs Artemidos. Here, similarly placed well up the cliff, the chambers were 
larger, aud one at least is inscribed. The shafts are also longer though not usually any 
deeper. A preference now shows itself for making the burial recess partly under the 
side of the shaft—an observation confirmed in widely separated burying places of 
the period. In one tomb, which had escaped robbery, the recess was bricketl up, and 
within, on the west side, was a plain thick wood coffin. Between the north end of the 
sarcophagus and the rock facing the east was a small statue in wood, two feet high, of a 
man in the well-known costume and attitude of the Shekh-el-Beled. At the foot, on 
the east side, were some pottery vases, and within the coffin the body lay in remarkable 
preservation, head uorth, face partly east. 

The Feudal period sees the necrofM>lis beginning to grow on the well-known white 
cliff of Beni-Hasan, two miles uorth of the modern village. Its first stage, seemingly, 
in the VI. Dynasty, was a row of small rock tombs similar in form and arrangement 
to those last described, at the foot of the steeper slope of the cliff, nlmut one-third up the 
ascent. Some eight or ten of these were constructed, and two of them were inscribed. 
The one showed a name compounded of Pep^, and the other the name of APA, an 
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Erpa-ha, Within the latter was found an undisturbed deposit of the pointed alabaster 
vases characteristic of die period. The great Feudal chieftains of this and neighbouring 
provinces next began to build their massive tombs in tbo rock higher up the slope, while 
their courtiers and officials dug their tomb-shafts on the slope of the clifT before them. 
The character of these great tombs was an elaboration of the earlier ones. Architectural 
features, particularly the column and portico, were now introduced in the rock tombs. 
The conventional agricultural or religions incident which hod formed the subject for mural 
decoration led on to the represeutation of sceues full of detail and incident of daily life, 
which are, indeed, a chief source of knowledge of the life and culture of the age. The 
tomb-shaft now has deepened, for security of the burial ; aud in all probability the 
funereal customs of the time wore those which the general necropolis has so fully 
illustrated, as described in the numbers of Man already quoted. 

The conspicuous feature of these Middle Empire burials was the deposit of wooden 
models within the funeral chamber. A further series of undisturbed tombs has confirmed 
the first impression tliut the customary objects were a rowing boat, a sailing boat, a 
granary, a baking and a brewing scone, aud sometimes a sacrifice. These typds were 
varied either by sumo detail, as the mldilion of a soldier with a battle-axe and shield in 
tomb 585 (Piute G), or by some difioreut or additional object, such as the wooden 
|>ortrait statue nmnWed 720. This exquisite object is only some 7 or 8 iu. high, but 
the skill of the sculptor has created a work us impressive for the sense of fidelity iu the 
portrait os it is remarkable for minuteness of detail. It was, unfortunately, in several 
pieces when taken from a disturlied tomb. 

Sometimes tbe models were replaced by real objects, as in the battle-axe (No. 511), 
the arrows (723), and tlie motal bowls (845), illustrated in the Plate and in Fig. 1. 

In the first of those objects the blade is inserted at 
three points into inelal rings around the staff, to 
which it is then tie<l. The end of the handle tvas 
bound also with a cap of inctal. The arrows Iny 
with a long bow anil complete deposit of motleU 
ujKm the coffin of a mer per uameil APA. The 
arrows arc tipped in somo cases with small sharp 
pieces of fliut, and are each provided with three 
featlicrs. The notch is deep, aud the string of 
the bow was seeniiugly twisted skin or gut. 

Another object of interest, not figured in the Plate, is a reed used for sepamtiug tlie 
warp iu weaving. It works in the sley behind the hcalds. Two such were found, 
similar in every respect, except tbe exact leiigtli, to one which was seen iu use in the 
modem village of Abu-kirkas across the river and secured for purposes of comparison. 
The general principle of these reedt is in every respect the same as that iu use in the 
weaving sheds of Lancashire to-day. [These aud a selection of all the objects excavated 
will be exhibited during July in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, by courteous 
permission of tho Conucil.] 

The history of Beui-Hasati from the end of the Feudal perioil is almost a blank till 
the close of the Theban rule. Tbo Hyksos period and the great Imperial period are 
liardly represented. Tbe Speos Artemidus is almost alone for an interval of nearly 
1,000 years; and it is significant that it is not until the general decentralisation of 
powor about tho XXII. Dynasty that a sign of local activity reshows itself. This age 
of Ethiopian, Libyan, and Assyrian, is represented by a considerable uecropolis near to 
the Speos Artemidos, from which some characteristic funereal objects were recovered. 

The coucliidiiig item of tbe season's work was the re-excavation of the royal tomb 
of Negadob of tbe I. Dynasty. Its chief result was tbe discovery of the missing 
portion of the ivory tablet of Mena, a dnplicate of the same, aud three other small 
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tabJets of Baiii, Narnaer (? Bezau) aud Noitlihetop respectively, ns well ns cnrveil objects 
io crystal, obsidian, diorito, ivory, aud other materials, with numerous seal-impressions. 

JOHN GAllSTANG. 


Thomas. 
By N. IV. 


Totemlsm. 

Arunta Totemism: a Note on Mr. Lang's Theory. uy jy, ly, aq 

Thomas, M.A. 00 

On the subject of the connection of the churinya with Arunta totemism I have no 
counter theory to propose, and, perhaps, Mr. Lang’s suggestion that rites of burial had 
some inflneuce is not improbable. I can hardly, however, accept the view that the 
chance discover}' of churinga associated with uiiciout burying places was in itself enough 
to subvert previously existing ideas ns to the do.scent of the totem. The marks on the 
churinga arc variously iuterpretcil by different kins, and it is difficult to see how the 
discovery of churinga would uuder these circumstances cause a change io the rale of 
descent, whether we assume it to have taken place under mnlri- or patriliue.al conditions. 
The spirits waiting to be re-born must have been recognised ns having, iudepondcntly of 
the churinga, which could give no clue as to their kiu-provcnience, a local habitation 
and a name, before the helief that conception had taken place in a particular locality 
could produce the results attrihuted to it. 

The steps by which the Aruuta reached their theory of totemism, and dissociated 
the totem from any share in the regulation of marriage, are, I conceive, ns follows. The 
Adelaide tribe held that the spirits of the dead went to Piiidi, the western hind, by some 
niithorities translated—with less probability—“ the deep.” At some perioil they returned 
fromPindi to be re-born, and in the interval took up their abode in trees {^Tasm. Journal, 
I., 64). We have, so far as I know, no iiiformntiou ns to the rules of descent in this tribe, 
and their nature can therefore bo no more than a conjecture. Whether any particular 
tree was selected by the .soul is also a m.atter of uncertainty. There ore, however, a 
few facts which favour the supposition that it was a tree near the place of death. 
When the body was lifted upon the bier, the ground {toingkongga) on which the man 
had died was dug up by his wives, or by women related to him, w'ith their loug sticks. 
A little heap of earth was thus formed, supposed to contain the tcingho or breath that 
bad left the body, which their digging is intendeil to set free. After various ceremonies 
of a kind commonly found iu Australia, iutcuded to discover by diviuatiou tho sorcerer 
who caused the death of the deceased, the bearers, if there happened to be large trees iu 
tho neighbourhood, walked up quickly to one aud then another, resting the bier again.st 
them on each occasion. By degrees they worked away from the place of death and at la.st 
walked off to a distant locality (Woods, Xafive Tribes, p. 164). The iuterprctatiou of this 
ceremony must, of course, be very uncertain, but it seems possible that the future ngirra 
tree was thus selected. 

The divinatory ceremonies meutioued above consisted in the rotation of tho bier, 
composed of ten or twelve branches arranged like the spokes of a wheel ; these were 
carried each by one man, aud one man supported the “ hub ” of the structure on his head ; 
the men, who faced iu difl’oreut directions, revolved rapidly with the centre man os a 
pivot, and the latter after each act of rotatiou asked the deceased who had killed him, &c. 
It seems just possible that one object of these ceremonies was to allow the deceased to 
select the future resting-place of his soul. 

A stage beyond this, at any rate from the point of view of tho definiteness of our in¬ 
formation, we find the Aruuta of Finke River living between the Lnritcha and the Arunta 
llpma. They have churinga but do not seem to associate them with auy idea of re-birth. 
They make a grave with a lateral chamber (like tho Semang of the Malay Peninsula) with 
the idea of preventing the spirit of the dead man from being incommoded by the weight 
of earth and thus being compelled to leave prematurely for his imara altjira, by which 
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they nuderstand the place ^ hcre his mother vras boru. Tlie souls of infants are supposed 
to dwell ia trees, whither they are carried by the good mountain spirits, tuatijiruka, and 
their wives, melbatu. The tree nearest to a woman when she feels the first pains of 
parturition she calls nflirra, and l>clioves that the soul enters her child from that tree 
{Trans. II. S. S. A., XIV., 237). It will hardly be rash to argue from the foregoing- 
account by the Rev. L. Schulze that (1) the souls thus re-boni are those of tho dead who 
have previously come from their grave to the spot in question ; (2) that the belief arose 
when the tribe was matrilineal. 

Now, if the woman were in the neighbourhood of the ngirra tree by chance only 
and a particular soul bad a particular tree for its habitat, a little reflection would convince 
the black that tho doctrine of hereditary totems could not be upheld uuless the individual 
conld in a new incarnation change his totem. Once it was decided that the totem was an 
inseparable soul element, the obvious conclusion was that, if re-birth was a fact, 
the child could not follow the kin of either mother or father except by chance. If the 
prospective mother were guided to the correct tree, or if the souls were allowed a certain 
amount of choice and, by playing a sort of spiritual “ puss in tho corner,” could get into 
tho right mother, this conclusion might be avoided for the time. But here, too, uuless the 
intending mother took prccnutioii to make enquiries in the districts they proposed to visit, 
an Emu woman might find herself in the locality where there hod been a run on Emu 
souls. If Emu souls were “ofr,”she would perforce, if time pressed, take tho first soul 
handy, and the doctrine of descent would bo upset. 

It seems, therefore, probable that the belief in re-birth, associated with a 
localised habitat of the disembodied soul, would be sufficieut to bring about a change in 
tl)0 belief as to the herolitary character of tho totem. ’ 

The question of how the totem ceased to play a part in the regulation of marriage 
does not seem to present any great difficulty. In the largo number of tribes tho totemic 
code is veiled, so to S()eak, by the phratriac or tho class code; occasionally, even among 
tribes with class organisation, the totemic code plays its part, either in conjunction with 
or independently of the class system ; but as a rule the prohibition to marry one of the 
same totem is only prominent where the class system docs not exist. Tho totemic 
prohibition plays no port in tho onlinary tribe, divided into two phratries, with or 
without classes, beenuse the kins are arrongetl in one or other phrntry, and virtually 
never appear in both (there are exceptions but hanlly sufficiently well authenticated). 
If, however, the descent of the totem no longer follows the same rule as that of the class 
or phratry, it is clear that, so long os the class system is in full vigour, and especially 
where the totem has hitherto been a ncgligeable factor in marriage rules, marriage will 
probably continue to be regulated by the class. If there is a clear consciousness of the 
totemic prohibition as implicitly contained in the phratry or class prohibition, there might 
be a sul^idinry set of rules, but where the ordinary rule of descent of the totem has been 
abrogated, wo should hardly expect that a totemic prohibition would form part of 
marriage regulations. 

The origin of totemic exogamy is a matter of dispute ; but it can hardly be denied that 
it is in many cases of very subsidiary importance. That this is the case may be inferred 
from the rules of avoidance. Most, if not all, theories of avoidance have overlooked the 
fact that although tho actual mothor-in-law must be avoided, it is, in some cases at least, 
only as one of an inter-marrying class. The bearing of this fact on tho origin of 
avoidance is complioateil by the theory of group marriage ; but for our present purpose 
the important point is that there does not seem to be any trace of preferential treatment 
on totemic lines of members of the forbidden classes among the Australian tribes, whose 
totemic abnormalities require explanation. The younger sister or brother must avoid 
oue another, but the brother and elder sister, though of the same totem, may converse 
freely (HornExped., IV., 166), and this though women of the same class as the husband 
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may not visit a married man’s camp except in the absence of the huslxmd. If totem 
tabus are of tliis subordinate nature we may, perhaps, not unfairly regard the possibility 
of intra-kin marriage among the Arimta as a simple corollary of tlie change in the rule 
of descent. 

The change in the rules of descent seems to have been initiated and probably, 
completed during the matrilineal stage. The aggregation of n tribe into local totem 
groups is commonly regnnled os a result of patrilineal descent, and it might Im argued 
that the Arnnta must therefore have emerged from the inntriliiieikl stage before the totem 
ceased to be hereditary. But in the first place, the process by wbich patrilineal descent 
brings nliout local totem groups is hardly clear in nil its steps *, and in the secoud place, 
the Intichiiima ceremonies of the Arunta and iioighlmuriug tribes would tend to bring almut 
the sumo result, and may well have done so after the totem ccasod to Im hereditary. 

The ({uestiou of how the totem causes to be derived from the fntlier iiistoatl of the 
mother has hardly been examined from the savage [loiut of view, so far as I know. 
The process by which the change is brought about and the explanation given by tlie 
people themselves migbc, if studic«l in detail, throw some light on savage tlieories of 
totemism. 

The subject of the couocction of the churinga with Aninta totemism is one that 
lends itself rather to ingeuions speculation, stimulated by the knowledge that rofiilation 
of one’s guesses is probably imix>s.sible, than to demonstration of any order of exactness. 
If Mr. Lang’s graveyard theory is con-oct wc might ex]>lnin the churinga-, like the 
penitah of the Sakai, n.s a sort of cele.stiul iNiss]>ort. We know little about Australian 
ideas of a future life, but the fact.s do not seem to exclude the suggested explanation. 
In this ease wo need hardly supi>o30 that a vanisticd race Lad anything to do with tlie 
matter; the Aniuta themselves may hare held this belief. Another possibility is tliat 
this churinga was, like tlie winghongga, the resting place of the soul, uiid was for this 
reason buried with the Ixidy and discarded when the rcincarnutiou took place. While 
this explains the siipimsed finding of the disused churinga, we have at present no 
evidence that churinga proimr are or wore ever buried. Unless this was so the 
suggested explanation could hardly hold gooil. N. W. TUOMAS. 


England: Aroheeology. Ashby. 

Excavations at Caerwent in Monmouthshire. By Thomas Ashby, nn 
Jun., M.A., F.S.A. Du 

The namu of Venta Siluriim is uot prominciit in tlie written history of Britain in 
Bomnu times. It is only mentioned twice in aucieut authorities. In the 14th iter of 
the Antonine Itinerary it figures ns the first station from Isca Silurum (Cuerleon), 
wbich lies 9 miles further west, ou the road to Silchcster by way of Bath ; that is, as a 
station on the route from London to South Wales—the route which, until July of lost 
year, was still the most direct by rail. And it also occurs in the catalogue of cities aud 
camps of Britain givcu by the geographer of Baveuua. But the indication given by 
tlie Itinerary, and the poi'sisteucc of the modern name Cacr Went are sufficient to 
warrant the idciitificatiou. The name Laud of Gweut, in fact, is still applied to the 
sorroiindiug district, but its mcauing is much disputed. 

An inscription recently discovered iu the centre of the Roman town, though not iu 
its original position, has thrown a great deal of light on the condition of Caerwent in the 
Roman period. The text runs its follows (the first Hue beiug lost aud the rending iu 
the second being uncertain):— . . . LEG(nto) LEG(iouis) I[i] AVG(u8«b) 

PROCONSVL(i) rROVINC(iai) NARBONENSIS LEG(ato) AVG(u8ti) RR(o) 
PB(iEtore) PKOVI(nciaj) LVGVLVNENCsis) EX DECRETO ORDINIS 
RESPVBL(ica) CIVrr(nUs) SILVRVM. 
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The monninent* wa-s thns crectcil to an nnkuown e.x-coiiimau(1er of tho second 
legion, yrhioh was stationed at Caerleon, who afterwards governed tho provinces of 
Gallia NarlMnensis and Lugndnuensis, and this was done, by decree of the “ county 
council,” by the community of the Silures. The inscription shows that Caerwent was 
the chief town of the canton of the Silures, the old tribal organisation being retained, 
but under the Roman nomenclature. This was the case in Gaul, too, where, os is 
well known, almost all the modern town names (except in the Rhone Valley), which 
have lasted on from Roman times, are the names of the tribes who made those towns 
their centres. (See an article in the Athcnaum, September 26tb, 1903, p. 420, by 
Mr. F. Haverfield.) 

The knowledge that Caerwent was a Roman site has never been lost. Tho walls 
of the city are not only clearly traceitble, but actually preserved above ground to a 
considerable height, especially on tho south side. Three towers have been added to 
tlie wall on this side, near the south-west angle. The fact that their nmsoury is not 
bonded in to that of the wall shows that they are later additions, and excavations have 
revealed the fact that the upper portion at least was hollow, t.c., that tliey were not 
merely solid biittressc.s to strengthen tho wail. Of the gates, the south is the only one 
of which some part is not actnally preserved, wliile the i^orth is in a very fine state of 
prcservatiou.f It has been cleared out in the course of the present excavations. 

The roadway was found at some period to have Ixion raised about 3 feet, and at a 
still later period (hut probably still during the Roman occn]>atiou) it was closed, and an 
aperture forme<l which perhaps served os an outlet for drainage, less probably as a 
postern for foot passengers. The inner side of the gate is interesting, with the passage¬ 
way (whether for water or for human beings) leading down to it, and the stones which 
have been used to block it partially, one of which is tho capital of a column, while 
others seem to have belonged to tho piers of the gate itself. 

The wall was not, however, the eiirlicst defence of Caerwent. It has been discovered 
that before the wall was bnilt the city was jtrotected by a mound of hnrd reil clay, the 
clay of tho district, token no doubt from the fosse, which fosse may or may not have 
served later for the wall (for though the wall had a fosse of its own, we do not yet know 
whether they are identical or nor, whether tho wall stmids in the fosse of the monnd, or 
a certain way above it, so that tho same ditch might have been used for Imtii, though 
the latter seems by far tho most probuhle). And this fact, together with the rectangnlnr 
sliape of the place ami the sixo of it has led to tho conjecture tliat Caerwent may liave 
had a military origin— iiuii/, in fact, have licen the camp ocenpied by the second legion 
before it move«l to Caerleon, where there is no direct evidence of their presence before 
the second century. The snhject is, however, dobateable and cannot be dealt witli now. 
What we are dealing with in our present excavations is Caerwent after it had ceased to 
bo (if it ever was) a military station and hod become a country town. 

It is traversed from cast to west by the modern high road^ which follows the ancient 
line almost exactly, and two other roads ran at an e<{nal distance north and south of the 
main road and parallel to it. Three roads can be traced running north and south, 
intersecting these, and if we are cntilleil to suppose that the town was laid out on a 
regular plan, we may assume a fourth, further east, which would give twenty rectangular 
insulae. Bat excavation alone can bring certainty on this point: conjecture iu such 
matters is merely beating the air, and preconceived notions, especially of symmetry, are 
apt to be rudely upset iu dealing with Romauo-Britisli cities. Sneh was the sod 

• The insciiption U cat upon one face of a pedestal which very likely once bore a statue of the 
man whom the oummunity desireil to honoar. 

t A full report upon it will shortly be published in AreAacUyla. 

J See the plan of the town (Fig. 6) reproduced from Areiieolagia, LVIII., 2, p. 406, Fig. 4^ 
by kind peimisaion of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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experience of o Royal Eogiuecr corporal who drew eome of our plans, aiul who at first 
fondly iinagiaetl that our walls were straight and our rooms rectangular. As a fact, a 
right angle is a real rarity in Caervrcnt. Before dealing with onr own excavations, I 
may just state briefly that discoveries have been continually occurring and arc ineutionc<l 
by various writers from Lclund onwards. The site has, it would seem, boon inhabitcil 
uninterruptedly, and is still to some extent occupied by the buildings and gaitleus of the 
mmlorn village. But the only regular excavations of which we have record were those 
mode by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan in 1855, who 
discovered a very in¬ 
teresting set of private 
Imtlis*—so typical that 
the plan has been re- 
prodiicc<I ’in Mommson- 
Marqnanlt’s Ilandbuch 
dcr Romischen Alter- 
t/iiimer, Vol. VII. (Pri- 
vatlcben der Rdmer), p. 

292, as an example of 
such a building—and by 
Mr. Milverton Drake, a 
Bristol architect, in 1893 {Proceedhtffs of the Clifton Antiquarian Club, vol. III., 
pp. 47-53, and pl.iv). Inspired by the example of Silchcster, the committee decided to 
carry out as far as possible a systematic excavation of the site. It is not often that 
an opportunity offers (and still less often is it taken) of exploring a greater part of the 
site of a Roman country town, and if we are able to oxamino all those parts of it which 
are not occupied by buildings or which will not manifestly prove unfruitful, wo shall be 
able to supply the only English parallel to tiio work at Silchcster. And, so far as we 
have gone, tlio dilfercnccs are of sufficient importance to add greatly to the interest of 

the work. The plans of some of 
onr houses are quite dissimilar. 
Houses 2 and Sf give a type of 
house with rooms round all font 
sides of a courtynnl, which cannot 
be exactly paralleled elsewhere in 
this countT)’. The whole north 
wing has, it is true, been rebuilt, 
but it does not seem that the 
original plan was abandoned. A 
corridor on the north side was 
apparently suppressed, and the 
street widene*! by about 4 feet. 
Fig. 1 shows a channelled liypo- 
canst in this house. House 3 is 
oven more interesting in plan, and 
shows no signs of reconstruction at all. It has a largo oblong peristyle (52' X 42') in 
the Centro (Fig. 2), though the house itself is almost square (90' X 94'). 

The fact that there is but little intcr-comniunicatiou iHJtween the rooms except 
through the peristyle is noteworthy, and this fact, coupled with their small size and 




• Arehteologia, XXXVI., 2, p. 432, pi. XXXVI. 
t Ibid., LVII., 2, pp. 301 Ityq., pi. XL.; LVIII., 1, pp. 119 pi. VIII. 
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tbe nvtber exceptional aizc of tlic latrine, Ims led to the not impossible conjecture 
that the place may have been an inn. The pent roof all round the ambulatory 
was supported by ten stone columns, parts of which have been found; they do 
not seem to have had Imses. The capitals, which arc made in one piece with the 
uppermost part of the shaft and the necking, have simple llomauo>Dorio mouldings 
of gotxl style. 

A third example of Uiis rare type of house plan having rooms round all four sides 
of a courtyard is seen in house 7.* The niimlxsring, it may be noted, is that of the 
order of complete exenvation and cannot he said to he couveuient. Houses 4—6 were 
thus dug out afttr 7-8, for though traces were found of them during the first year’s 
work, they could not l)e pursued till 1902. However, it would l>e risky to assume the 
accuracy of the plan of iusulm 1 have indicated until we have gone a great deal further 
wiUi spadework. The present example is not, liowever, a “ pure ” case of a house of 
the courtyard type with rooms round all foiw sides, though this was its latest condition. 
Originally it had rooms on the south side of its courtyai-d only, many of tlie walls of 
which have been incorporated with the later building, while others (shown iii ontliue) 
have been suppressctl or built over. The west wall of this earlier bouse was arranged 
with reference to the road which ran below the inner slo]>e of the mound of which 
we have already spoken, its outer wall Imrdcriug upou it. This road was 14 feet wide 
and gravelled ; it r>p|>enrs in many places lietw’ecn the earlier and later west walls of 

the house, having been 
covered up when the 
house was reconstructed. 

This reconstruction 
of the house is especi¬ 
ally iuleix'stiiig, ns wc 
have in the two princi¬ 
pal rooms (6 and 7) 
(Fig. 3) been able to 
.study the (Icgencnition 
(rather than the pro¬ 
gress) of Ifoinauo-British 
house decomtion. Three, 
if not four, sci>arato coats 
of paintc<l plaster could 
be seen upon the W'alls, 
and were duly traced in 
full size aud coloured, 
while after the removal of the pavements of the upper layer it was found that iu 
room 7 nn earlier pavement remained in an almost perfect state of preservation, with 
a somewhat uncommou geometrical design. Of those of the n]>per layer and Inter 
periorl, that in room 7 was purely geometrical, consisting very largely of chequers aud 
triangles executed in black and white only. But that of room 6 is of interest ns 
being of considemble intricacy of design (though the executiou is unskilful) and ns 
having various figures—in the four corners the four seasons, of which Winter may 
clearly be recognised ; in the four circles four Cupids of nu|)re|>osso8sing appearance ; 
and iu four rectangles, animals (two lions aud two other beasts, of which one seems to 
be a bare), while tbe other (occurring iu ouo case alone aud in the other with the hart;) 
has been variously named, but is in truth quite enigmatic. 



FIO. 3.— HOUSE XO. 7 : KOOHS C AKD 7. 


• ArcheeohgUt, Vol. LVIII._ 1 ., pp. 119 pi. VIII., where a fall report with illustrations of the 
mosaic pavements and wall decoration is given. 
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A little to the cost, in room 20 of lioune 8, ii still more curious discovery was 
made—the head of whntfor waut of a Ixstter name is known ns the Venus of Caerweut.* 
It certainly seems to represent some deity, probably not purely Roman. It is in sand¬ 
stone and mca.surcs 9 inches high, 4,'} inches across head, 3J inches across neck, and is 
much weathered. The eyeballs are in relief and surroundcil by an oval dcprcs.sion, the 
nose is straight, the month is small, the ears are deeply indented, the hair is entirely 
gone. It is flat at the bock, and was not meant to ho seen from the front; 11161*0 m*e no 
traces of the attachment of the nock to the shoulders, and it seems to have liccu an indepen- 
It was found upon a platform floored with clay reached by three rough gravel 

'a shrine, the 


dent head, 

steps ascending from the floor of the room, which may be tho foundation of 
stone superstruolure of which has been removed by tho lime burners of tho eighteenth 
century. In fmnt are blocks of stone , 
apparently intended to 8upi>ort a wooden 
railing. 

Last year’s work again took us 
further cast, hut hero the houses, as will 
be seen,t are of more normal type, and 
did not present so great features of 
interest, except for the flue 
enlists which we have oiillcd house 5, 
which were proliably a set of baths. 

solidity of its construction, with its walls 
3 foct thick above the footing and 4 feet | 

below ; tho pilic of the hypocaiists arc | * - ■| 

3 feet 10 inches high, which is rare, but ! 
enu bepanilloledintliGbaths ntVVroxoter. 

Tho stokehole was at tho north cud, nnd ^»y;' • 'V- 

tho hotter rooms were naturally nearer it. } I 

If we arc to name tho rooms ivc may f * 

attached to calidnrinm ; 7, 10, apodyteria ■ ' 


• Sro Fig. 4, reproduced by kind permission of tho Society of Antiquaries, from 
LVIII., 1, i». 160, Fig. 7. 

t Arehmtlogia, LVIII., 2, pi. XXVI. 
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The work of 1903 was mainly conceutmtcd on n field to the east of the North Gate, 
the property of Loitl Tredegar, who, ns president of the committee, has taken very great 
interest in the work from tlio first, and has most materially forwarded its progress. An 
elliptical enclosure, measuring about 120 by 150 feet, seems to have been an amphi¬ 
theatre ; the seats, of which no trace remain, must have l>ceu entirely of wood. It 
appears to have lieen a very late erection, as it is btiilt over earlier structures and oven, 
it would seem, over a street, and was possibly never completed. Its position within the 
walls is remarkable in a town of so small n sisse as Coer wont. 

The church has always been said to occupy the site of a temple, and the supposition 
is not unreasonable. A large building of some kind certainly stood there, to judge from 



PIO. a.—n.AS OF CAEBWEST. 

the arohitcctural fragments which had been used in its construction and were brought to 
light in a recent restoration. 

The small objects found upon the site are of the nsua) character. The coins 
include a hoard of about 7,000, almost all minimi of the fourth and fifth centuries A.n., 
which was found in a room in bouse 6. A great deal of the pottery usual on Romano- 
British sites has been found, and a good deal of “ Samian ” ware among it. Some of 
the bronise fibula with their coloured enamel are fine specimens of this kind of work. 
They are at present preserved in a museum ou the spot, but their ultimate destination is 
uncertain; they will in all probability, however, be housed at Newport (Mon.). 
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It is hoped that the cxcuvntioiiA mnj be coutionod until nit the land within the 
walls which is not occupietl by modern hiiildiiigs hns boon thoroughly explored. 
Wiiether this will l>e possible de^iends chiefly on the measure of support received from 
those who are interested in the work. THOMAS ASHBY, Jus. 


Africa, South. 

Beads from Bulawayo. 
F.Il.S. 


Petrie. 


B)/ Profcitor IF. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 



By the kindness of Mrs. Tufnell I have seen some beads belonging to Mrs. Chester 
Master, which were found by a prospector “in an ancient working at Bulawayo, along 
“ with a round stone used by the nnoiciifs to crush the gold.” The bends of glass are 
oval with flat ends, '30 in. long, *34 in. diameter. The interior is a while translucent 
(so-called opal) glass core about half of the diameter, covered with a dark pink trans¬ 
parent glass. This coat is certainly wound around the core, and not drawn out in one 
mass with the core. The colour is known in late Roman beads (or Coptic) in Egypt, 
but nowhere earlier so far as I have seen. At that time, however, beads were drawn 
and not wound ; and when the modern Venotian style of winding bends from glass 
threads was revived is not yet known. Wlien the history of medimval glass beads is 
ascertained these might be clo.sely dated ; but it seems that they cannot bo before the 
fourth century a.i>., aud may well be of the early Arab perioil, eighth and ninth century, 
when gold flowed so largely into Egypt. With them was a small corroded base-gold 
bead, hammered round with a gap at the side, *22 in. diameter, *13 high. It is much to 
l>e wished that the glass bends ofteu found with the gold in South Africa were preserved 
and sent for examinutioii, ns they alone rvere imported, while the gold was local aud hns 
no value for comparison with known forms. W. M. FLINDERS FETRIE. 


REVIEWS. 

America: Basketry. * Mason. 

Aboriyinnl American Basketry; Studies in a Tcilile Art without Machinery. 

By Oti.s Tufton Mtisoii. From tlio Report of the United States National I I 
Museum for 1902. Wuiliington, 1904. I’p. 171-548, with 248 plates. 24 X 15 cm. 

It is not without reason that Otis T. Mason has invented a new word for a new 
disease ill his paper on Aliorigiunl American basketry in the annual report of the 
.Smithsonian Institution for 1902, and few readers of the volume will escape without a 
touch of “ canastromania,*’ /.c., an oxce.<sivo desire for collecting baskets. 

Much of the substance of the memoir under review and many of its iilu-strations are 
already familiar from the earlier publications of the Smithsonian Institution, but the 
whole has been .amplified, added to, and enriched until it hns become a valuable record 
of the past and a guide in the future for the gron*ing class of workers who arc intoresteil 
in this branch of technology. 

Although basket is probably the oldest word in the English language, and the 
introduction quotes references from Terence, Martial, the Arabian Nights, and the 
Bible, basket-study is still in its infancy, iu that perioil of vague indefiniteuess in which a 
rigid classification, fortified by a vocabulary, is especially valuable. Classification is 
the keynote of this paper. The whole subject of basketry is divided into nine sections, 
deiiling separately with materials, construction, oruameutation, symbolism, uses, <S;c. 
The longest section is that devoted to ethnic varieties of basketry, an attempt to 
associate certain general effects with definite peoples, showing how the oharacteristic 
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tecbnio aod ornament Lon'rajs the basket-maker’s tbnmb and. the intimate relationship 
between the tribe and the art. In the fii-st section, treating of the genoml classiticatiou of 
technic, basketry is divided primarily into two groups, band-woven and sewed or coiled 
and these primary groui>s have five and ten subdivisions respectively, determined by the 
methods of construction and the stituh employed. The names for the subdivisions are 
unusually descriptive, and, in all but one of the fifteen, names derived from the place of 
origin have been avoided. 

The vocabulary will be useful, but it fails to supply the word for the essential 
central feature of all basketry, a wonl general enough to describe any strip or strand or 
group of strips or strands used in weaving a basket. In many examples tlie warp and 
the weft are of equal size and plutbiliiy, and being worked in cbeckerwork or twilled 
patterns diagonally across the basket neither series has a l>ettor claim than the other to 
be callcrl warp or to be called weft, while they may not fall within the technical 
meanings of strand, strip, splint, fibre, &c, In such coses, which occur frequently in 
-describing the softer bags and wallets, the choice lies between the term, “ weaving 
clement,” which is clumsy, and the term, “weaver,” nseil by Miss Mary White {How to 
make BatkHs), which is sometimes lunbiguous. 

The fifth section traces the symliolism of the basketry designs befoie idealism wn-s 
buried in commercialism, for ludiau b-askets were and still are made “for no other end 
than to record a legeml.” These reconls are e8i>ocinUy valuable since they have to lie 
collected from the roticeut and suspicious basket-muker herself, and no academic 
geoemlis.'ition is possible. 

The sixth section on the uses of basketry is necessarily long, and the alphabetical 
list of uses at the end nearly fills two double-columned pages, beginuiug with “ Armor ” 
and ending in “Zootechny,” with many uncxpccto<l inclusions, such as hedges, bouses, 
leggings, love baskets, medicine, money, skirts, bizors, imd wedding blankets. 

The paper is euricbed with 212 text illustratious, with valuable details of stitches, 
followed by 248 plates, coloured and uucolourcd, and full of interest and of beauty, 
showing the Ixtskets and their makers. The latter, ns a rule, contribute more of interest 
than of licauty, but an exception is seen in PI. 171, which may be referred to on account 
of its completeness. It is the reproduction of n photograph representing a woman of 
the Ilupn IleKOrvntion, N. California, weaving a bosket, with the materials before her, 
and finished and unfinished boskets at her side. She wears a hat luiule of basket-work, 
and is wrapped in n deer skin, decoratetl with a basket-work fringe of straw, while 
her baby, tucked into a basket frame, with the liaudle over its hctul, sits somewliat 
discontentedly at her aide. A. HINGSTON. 


Stone Agre. Rutot. 

Coup d'ail sur Vital det ConnaUsancet relatives aux Industries de la pierre. 

Par A. Kutot. (Extrnit du Compte rendu du Congrbs d’Arch^oIogie et d’Uistoire, / L 
Dinant, 1903.) Namur, 1904. 25 x 17 cm. Pp. 270, with 172 figures iu the text. 

The latest views of M. Kutot on the baudiwork of colitbic and pahuolilhic man, as 
laid before the Archmological and Historical Congress at Diiiaut last year, should meet 
witii a cordial welcome iu this country. They are now published separately, aud take 
the form of a general criticism of prescut knowledge as to prehistoric remains in central 
and north-western Europe. A large number of illustrations and diagrams from the 
autlior’s hand add considerablo interest to a study that must necessarily deal with 
technicalities, and the volume is divided under two main headings, neolithic times being 
disregarded. The first part deals with primitive flint industry—both pre-quateruary 
and qnaternary—and the second with what is more generally nuderstood by the term 
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“ palreollthic,'’ whilA some short chapters nt the end, together with a tcDtative- 
classiBeation, should not be overlooked. 

Whatever view is taken of eoliths ns implements, or of the geological period to- 
which the eolitbic gravels arc to be assigned, all must recognise the zeal and ability 
which the learned curator of the Brussels Natural History Museum brings to his task. 
The Theuay flints that the Abbe Bourgeois brought forward iu 1867 os ovidcuce of 
tertiary man are still mysterious, and are associated with the Acerathertum ia 
M. Rutot’s table of clnssificatiou. Those of Puy-Courny, with percussion bulbs and 
signs of re-chipping, arerecogniseil by the author without hesitation os man’s handiwork, 
and assigned to the same horizon as the Dimtherium in the upper miocenc. After a 
considerable interval come the eoliths from the chalk plntean of Kent (middle pliocene), 
which are shown to belong to drift depositC4l before the present river v.alloys were 
formed. 

Something is said with regard to tlio working and wear of these flints to account 
for their very blunt edges, and attention drawn to the scarcity of flint nt that period 
necessitating the coustnnt ro-working of the same pieces. Justice is then done tO' 
Mr. Lewis Abbott’s discovery of implements iu the Cromer forest bed, published iu 
Natural Science (1897), and this is bracketed with St. Brest, both sites being charac¬ 
terised by the Elcphas meritlionalit, and belonging to the upper pliocene. The fauna 
of the three pnlaDolithic periods is represeuted by the Elephns antiqnus, the mammoth 
and the reiudeor, respectively ; but the middle period is now subdivided into two, the first 
including the ordinary drift and Mousticr types, the second certain stages marked by the 
use of bone and ivory. M. Rutot suggests an ivory perio*! iu place of the Solutreen of 
G. dc Mortillct. As to the relative date of Solutru there has always been some doubt, 
due iu part to the neolithic appearance of flints from that site, but wo are now assured 
that its occupation coincided with the opening of the Madclaiue period, and its remains 
can no longer be regarded as typical of an entire perioil. 

It appears that throughout the Eolitbic period no progress was made in the art of 
flint working, the same rude types occurring till a fresh start is made at the Mesvinieu 
stage. On the other hand, scrapers from Puy-Courny are practically identical with 
numberless neolithic spcciinons. Some lucid observations on patina, as affected by matrix 
aud exposure, form a fitting conclusion to a work that will do much to realise the author’s 
ambition, as cxpre.ssed in the introduction, to stimulate the study of primitive man. 

R. A. S. 


Psyohologry. Ward: Rivers. 

The British Journal of Psijchologtj. Edited by James Ward and W. H. R. "yij 
Rivers. Cambridge, 1904. Vol. 1., Parts land 2. Pp. 190. Price, Port 1, os. : / v 

Part 2, 3». 6f/. 

Anthroi>ologist8, uo less than psychologists, will welcome the appearance of an 
English psychological periodical. Hitherto Mind and Brain have stood practically 
alone as representatives of England, while their continental and American confriret 
have multiplietl exceedingly. No one will say that the new venture does not fill a gap, 
and in some respects The British Jourwd of Psychology promises to occupy a unique 
place, in that one of its editors and two of the collaborators named on the title-page 
have included savage aud barbarous races in their studies aud taken part in anthro]} 0 - 
logical expeditions. Anthropology, therefore, may’ expect to profit, even more than 
psychology perhaps, from the new periodical which, as far as regards the psychophysical 
investigation of uncultured peoples, has practically a clear field before it. 
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In the second part of tbc Journal Dr. Mjers gives the results of nn enquiry, 
conducted by himself personally iu Torres Strait, and since continued in other 
parts of the world by means of a qttestionnaire, into the taste-naraes of primitive 
peoples. At the outset he justly points out that imperfections of vocabulary by no 
meaus imply im|)erfectious of perceptions relating to the more civilised nations. This 
is sufiicioiitly obvious, as anyone can convince himself who tries to name a selection of 
coloured wools. The names arc not, indeed, in English nou-existeut; prolwbly nn 
artist or anyone whose business is with colours, whether in manufactured goods or 
pigments, would be able to name most, if not all, of such an assortment of wools aud 
describe them to a fellow-expert. I have 350 odd names of colours on a rough list, 
which is probably far from exhaustive, even if we exclude names derived from the 
objects with which the colours are associated, perhaps the commonest and certainly 
the simplest method of extending the colour-vocabulary ; but, just ns I cannot name 
with certainty more than a small proportion of a wool scale otherwise than by distinc¬ 
tions of shade aud tone, so 1 am unable to apply with certainty more than a small 
proportion of the colour-names on the list for want of experience. This does not, of 
course, mean that a deficiency iu. the colour-vocabulary is never associated with, and iu 
part due to, a deficiency iu sensitivity. It merely indicates that vocabularies apart from 
experiments are unsatisfactory os evidence of such deficiency. 

The atuilysis of the taste-vocabularies collected by Dr. Myers gives the following 
results : (1) “Good” and “sweet" are frequently syuonymons. (2) The same term is 
applied to saltness, but the specific name for salt is usually derived from sea water. 
(8) “ Salt" and “ sour ” teud to ho confused, or “ salt " and “ bitter.” 

The majority of printed vocabularies are merely lists of wortls, as to the meaning 
of which iu most cases there may be little misconception. But when wo come to adjec¬ 
tives, especially of taste, there are several possibilities, even if the data are based nn 
experiments. Savages are, it is true, as a rule iuditferent to smells, and we may perhaps 
leave out of account the olfactory sense of the word. But even if we are certain tl.nt 
the word is used of taste wo may well lie iu some doubt whether it is ii siiecific or merely 
a general term. A child will often describe a taste as “ nice,” when it recognises it as 
sweet. But to conclude from such coses that the term “ sweet ” is absent from the 
child’s vocabulary, and still more to argue from its use of terms to its sensations is 
clearly unjustifiable. 

This is a source of confusion which is absent wheu we deal with the colour- 
sensation and names of savages. Whatever may bo the case wheu it is a question of 
olotbiiig or ornament, the savage has hardly developed an msthetic appreciation of the 
beauty of colour per se. Tastes, on the other hand, although these may differ strangely 
in the matter of the satisfaction to be derived from the consumption of rancid blubber 
and otlier delicacies (largely a matter of education, as our appreciation of high game 
shows), are commonly thought of as pleasant or nnpleasant by the savage as by civilised 
man. We can therefore never be sure that wheu the savage describes a taste as good 
he intends to describe by that word what we call sweet. 

We are accustomed to increase the sweetness of dishes and liquids at will, and have 
consequently formed the habit of treating the sweetness of a prepuratiou as a separable 
clement. It most not be overlooked that with savages the case is fur different. If we 
consider the Australians or the races of any country where the fruits of the earth do 
not grow abundantly, it is cletir that their idea of sweetness is closely connected with 
some individual food, usually honey, just as our ideas of saltness were couueuted origi¬ 
nally with the sea. If, therefore, a tribe little in contact with Europeans is tested with a 
solution of sugar they are brought face to face with a new experience. The taste of 
honey depends a good deal on the flower from which it is got, aud is further modified by 
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the wax. Are we entitled to assunie tiint the »»av»ge wonld recognise the simple 
sensation of sweetness as identical with the sweetness which for him is always lussocintcd 
with other gustatory sensations ? 

These points oi'e, of course, not overlooked by Dr. Myers, whose main purpose was 
to point out certain c*orrcs{K)ndnnccs of the features of teste and colour nomcnclutnre. 
As reganls the identity of names for “ good ’’ and “ sweet,” it may l)o interesting to note 
that of the 200 odd vocabularies in Curr’s Australian Race about 20 per cent, have the 
same word for both ; in a few cases there seems to be some confusion, and in one or two 
cases two words are given for sweet .without any indication of a difference of use. In 
four coses (Vocabs. 11, 94, 1.50, and 177*) the word for sweet is derivtsl from the 'wonl 
for honey or identical with it. In one case (Vooob. 147) there is stated to be no word 
for sweet. Salt and bitter are expressed by the same word once (Voenb. 6), ond hacbi.sh 
and bitter once (Vol. II., 93). These latter terms are, however, only given in a few 
cases. 

It is not difficult to see why the word for salt is usually derived from tho word for 
SCO, and is in some cases a foreign w'ord. Dr. Frazer has given in his Pausanias a list of 
peoples who do not know and do not use salt, and a similar list is given by an Austrian 
authority. Probably the use of salt is frequently derived from other nations ; it must 
have long remained unknown to inland peoples, and would naturally be known by a 
foreign word in many cases, or in the cose of people acquainted with the sea by a word 
derived from tho source of the commodity. As Dr. Iklycrs justly remarks at the outset, 
the cause of the peculiarities in vocabulary may turn out to be psychological rather 
than physiological. VTe know that savage vocabularies are often singularly lacking in 
general terms. There may, for example, be words for all the species of trees kuown to 
them and no word for tree ns a generalised idea. Conversely a want of differentiation 
fre(|ucutly ap]>enrs ; some Australian tribes have no separate words for “ to eat ” and 
“ to driuk.” Wo can therefore hardly bo surprised if they fail to develop a vocabulary 
of terms oorresponding to tho sensations of sight and taste. 

The other articles are rather of psychological than specifically anthropological 
intcrc.st, but more than one of them will appeal to the geueral reader. Particularly 
interesting is tho case of a man whose first visual sensations were subsequent to an 
operation for cataract performed in his 30th year. N. W. T. 


Hausa. Brooks: Nott. 

Bdtii m Ahubnan Hausa: with Translation, Vocabulary, and Notes. By W. H. •j a 
Brooks, B.A., and I.ew'i8 H. Nott. London : Frowde, 1903. Pp. 5G. 19 X 12 om. / 4 
Price 3tf. 6</. 

This little l>ook, BtUn na Abubunn Hausa, is worthy of its object as indicated in 
the introduction. What wo certainly want to-day is a collection of original Hausa texts 
brought within reach of the student, and as a specimen of what I mean this little book 
can be taken as an excellent example. 

As regards the method of dealing with the pronunciation I cannot, however, but 
think that that adopted hero, and very often clsewdierc, is not the simplest obtoinable. 
This multiplication of dots, signs, aud accents must inevitably tend to confuse the 
student, especially one who has uo knowledge of any other language but English. Why 
not, for instance, spell c/i( thus instead of cy ? It is far simpler aud grasped at once. 
Take the word that the Hausa bus for farm given in the book as gora. I should 
certainly myself spell this gwdra. 

The translations are gotnl and the vocabulary excellent. E. F. MARTIN. 

• O/;. c/Y., III., II.2KI. 
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Balooh Race. Dames. 

Tilt Baloch Race: A Historical and Ethnological Sketch. By M. Longworth 
Dames. Asiatic Society Monographs, Vol. IV. London : Royal Asiatic Society, • ^ 
1904. Pp. 90. 23 X 15 cm. Price 5s. 

This account of the Baloch race is one of an interesting series of monographs on 
scientific questions connected witli the East, now in course of publication under the 
auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. Dames, in addition to the experience 
gained in a long service on the western frontier of India, is deeply read in the 
special literature of his subject, aud he has brought together a large mass of valuable 
information about a people which presents many features of interest, and is little known 
to etlinologists. 

As to the derivation of the name, Mr. Dames dismisses tlie suggestion of Vou 
Bobicn, subsequently adopted by Max Miiller, that it represents the Sanscrit mlechha, 
the equiralent of the Greek (idpfiapoe. Ho is inclined to believe tliat the word is 
Persian, meaning “a cockscomb” or “ crest," and uiny have been an uncomplimentary 
nioknaino applied to the trilMs. 

Mauy suggestions have been mode regarding the origin of the race. Thu fact that 
they have long, aquiline noses has led some writers to connect them with the Arabs, 
but Mr. Dames points out that this is not really the Arab type. He believes tltem to 
be au Iranian race, and classes them with the THjiks and other original races of the 
Iruniaii table-land. They first appear in history to the north of Persia, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Caspian, in the time of the later Sassdniaus. Later on, they up|>ear in 
Kcrm&n, some time after the Muhammadan conquest, and they pushed ou to Sistila 
about the tenth century. Tlieir final move into the Indus valley took place in the 
period of disturbance which followed TimiVs invasion, and the subsequent inroads of 
Bubar and the early Mughals. 

Their language is an Iranian idiom, closely related to modern Persian, and showing 
many points of resemblauce to Zend. But the vocabulary is largely borrowed from that 
of the neighbouring races—Arabic, Sindhi, Jatki, and Bralioi. 

Mr. Dames gives a full description of the tribal organisation of this people. By 
prefereuoe they adopt a nomadic life; their villages arc merely temporary halting places. 
But under our rule the population tends to become more and more fixed as cultivation 
extends. Like many other uomad races, the arts of carpet-making and embroidery 
flourish among them. But the title of R&hzan or highwayman is held in the highest 
estimation. W. CROOKE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anthropological Institute. 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., 
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London. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, June 14th, 1904. 

F.S.A., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced :—Miss Balfour, Messrs. W. H. Baxter, E. Crawley, A. T. C. Crec, and 
R. N. Hall. 

Mr. J. Gray, treasurer, exhibited, by kind permission of Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
F.R.S., a collection of skulls from the Philippine Islands collected and presented to the 
British Museum by Mr. A. H. Savage Landor. 

Mr. .1. Beddoe, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., ex-president, read a paper on “A Method of 
Estimating Skull Capacity." The paper was discussed by Mr. Gray, Mr. Atkinson, 
Dr. Gladstone, and the Chairman. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egrypt: Excavations. With Plate H. Petrie. 

Excavations at Ehnasya. By IF. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., F.Ji.B. 

The site of the Arabic towu, Ehunsya or Alinius, is the Uomaii Ilemkleopolis 11 
Magna, the Egyptian HciiensiUGn, a placo well-known from the I dynasty onwnnl, and 
oven of mythological im])ortanco. It is uowagrcsnt mass of montids, of Konaanand Arnb 
age, ahout seventy miles south of Cairo, and ten miles from the Nile ; the strip of four 
miles of cultivation hetween it and the desert is probably thie to the rise of Nile soil 
covering low desert between, so that the towu may have l>eeii on the edge of the desert 
originally. 

It was the home of the IX and X dynusth's, of whom hardly anything is 
known, and tiiere have been hopes that some trace of that period might lio found 
there. Twelve years ago Dr. Naville found the site of a temple; he uncovered the 
upper stones of the central hall, and the c<donnnde before that, and removed si.\ eolniniis 
of rod grauitc, but no j)lnn was made, or any systemntiv lii.storical research. Tiiis year— 
in default of better ground—I went to work tho lustory of the site, and wo found in 
course of ivork the two finest objects that have come to light in Egypt for stnne time 
past, the gold statiiotto hero illustrated (Plato II), and a colossal group of figures in grauitc. 
We uncovered not only the central hall to It.s lowc-st fonudntion.s, but also n.s largo a mjkico 
of tho chaml)crs l;ohiud it, and a still larger space of a great court with colossi in front 
of it. Wo have thus the history of another great Egyptian temple worked out us 
far as possible. 

Tho oldest temple on this ground was probably of the XII dynasty. But below 
this were ruins of older houses cut down and lovolletl for the building of the temple. 
And against the foundations of these houses wero burials, which must bo older than tho 
temple. These comprised scanibs of Antef V (Nub-khoper-m), a “ king of the Aamn 
(Syrians),” and other tyjn.'s which have Imjou siipposeil of recent years to l>e rauidi later, 
and to Imloug to tho XVI and XVII dynasty. Here, however, we have a clear 
succession of periods :— 

I. Tho burials. 

II. A great temple. 

III. A great temple of Tahutmes III, XVIII dynasty. 

As II cannot on any reasonable sup{>osilion be of the XVII1 dynasty, and ruined 
Iteforo Tahutmes III, wo must conclude that II was the temple of the XII dynasty, 
of which much sculpture remained on tho site. Hence the period I must be of tho 
XI dynasty, agreeing with tho date first credited for Antef V. This is one of tho 
most important [mints yet in doubt in Egyptian history, and the cvitleure here is very 
strong, and must hold the field unless anything more decisive may come to light. 

The first temple was smaller than that of the XVIII dynasty and later times, 
according with tho results at Abydos, whero the early temples were of much less area 
tliau the later. It seems to have consisted of a small sanctuary, perhaps, 14 feet sipiurc 
inside, with chambers for treasuries on each side of it, and a great open court l>cfore it. 
In the foundations of this temple lay a block with the figure of a king brought from 
some earlier site, ])robably of the \'i dynasty by the style. 2^[nuy' pieces of the 
scul[>turcs of tho XH dynasty were found in the ruins, showing that .SGnu.sert 
(Esertesen) II and III and Amcnemhat III all built hero (about 2(101) n.c.). Tho 
great architrave of tho temple entnincc can 1« restorcl from the .size of the piece of 
jamb remaining ; it must have bocu just the length of the later aichitntvo of tho 
Itamesside temple, and the same as a great architrave reworked, now in the ruins of 
a Coptic church. Probably the same beam of stouc has served every builder of temple 
or church for over 3,(X)0 years. Two fine statues of qnnrtsito sandstone were found in 
the ruins, also of the XJI dynasty, but reworked by Kamessu II. 
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After this cAcIy toinplo Wiis (lostrojetl a much larger one was built by Tahutmes III 
(1500 M.C.) of tlio XV'III Jyimsiy, as is shown by a plan stretching much further back. 
The old Bnuctnary gave way to a much larger hypostyle hall of twenty-four coliuniis, 
with a lesser hall of four colnmiis behind it, and several treasuries by the sanctuary. At 
tliis perioil tlie linos of the building faces were all traced out by clear grooves upon 
the foimdntioii blocks. It is datcsl by a scarab of the king, and other things of his 
age, found between the stones. 

This temple was more or less removed, and rebuilt by Kamessu II (1300 n.c.), at 
least as regards the fuvndo. There still remains a lino of large blocks of brown quartzite 
sandstone licnriug an inscription of Kamessu II, which formed the lower course of the 
whole front of the temple. This king also carved uew architraves out of blocks of 
granite of the XII dynasty, and placed his figures and names upon the beautiful 
monolith I'.olumns of grauite, also belonging to the first temple. In the fore-court ho 
placed, up each side of the court, a row of colo.s8i of limcstouc, 25 feet high, and two 
colossal groups of figures of himself between Ptah and llcrshofi, the local god. One of 
these triads was scutc<l, it is uow broken ; the other group was standing, 11 feet high, 
8 feet wide, weighing about 20 tous. Tliis is the finest such group known, and it is to 
he placed in the Cairo museum. 

The building level was again raised for a later temple, and the plan slightly altered. 
This may have been in the XXII dynasty (900 B.O.), as tboro was cortaiuly n secure 
shrine hero in the XXIfl dynasty when the gold statuette was dedic.ated. This 
figure is shown in -Plate H. It is of the fiuost work in the anatomy of the masoulor 
treatment and proportions, and is probably the largest gold figure, and perhaps the 
most artistic, that has been found in ICgypt. The excolleuue of it is more surprising at 
so late a date ns 700 u.c.; and it sliows that the artist was by tio moans e.Ktinct in 
even a low period of general btste and aitilitr. On the base is uu iusoriptioa which the 
cugmver has biiugled, in copying it, proluthly, from some statue. It records the name 
and titles of the king under whom it was dedicated, Xefer-ka-ra Pef-du-liost-mcr-bnst. 
He was n vassal king of Piuukhy the Ethiopian, and has hitherto only been known in 
an inscription of his suzcmiii, su that an original monument is very welcome, cspcciall}- 
ns it gives liLs throne name. 

At a Inter date the fiuor of the temple was again raised to a higher level, covering 
nearly all the inscription of the lower course. Kather than lift the great blocks of 
granite which formed the basements of the colonnade, the builders inserted drums of 
qiinruitc sandstone bcueaili the columns, so os to raise thorn to the uow level. This 
strange device has not lieen seen elsewhere. In this later temple stood a monolith box- 
shrino of red granite carved by Xekhl-hor-beb. The latest activity hero seems to have 
l>een some rebuilding by Autouinns, of which several blocks were found roused in a later 
Komnn house. 

From the section of the earth over the temple it could be seen that after it had been 
removed for stone, several feet of cnrtli bad accumulated over the foundatious, and then 
later digging had been made tlirougli this to extract the lower stones. This later 
digging was in the fourth century a.d. by the pottery in the hole ; so the first ruin of 
the temple was probably as early as the tltird century. Yet paganism flourished in Isis 
and Horns worship for two centuries longer, as we see by the figures in the houses. 
Thus it seems tlie first effect of Christianity was to place animal worship in disfavour, 
and thereby to increa.so the Isis and Horus worship ; and the latter was never overcome, 
but became iucorporated in Christianity as the Madonna and Child. This view of the 
different status of parts of the earlier religion has not appeared so evident before. 

The gain in method this year has been in following the history of building by tracing 
the several snud-beds between the stones. No builder ever put some inches of sand 
between his courses of masonry. Hence when layers of sand are fonnd between stones 
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it proves that a complete refoundation was made ; the stones Iwlow the 8aml-1)Ccl lia\'ing 
l)ceu left sank in the ground and ignored, while a layer of sand was laid over them for 
founding a now temple. Thus the view, which we exposed in the <iigging, of many 
coui-ses of stones separated hy three or four beds of sand can Ije reml off us recording the 
founding of so many sc^mrato temples. 

Though no whole dynasty of kings has been brouglit to light, as in our work at 
Abydos, yet the fresh and strong evidence about the early date of some rulers and styles, 
and the recovery of two of the finest monuments known, and the plans of the series of 
temples on a great site, make this ymtr another landmark in the clearing of Egyptian 
history. 

Beside the tcm])le site we workcil also in the town, entirely on burnt houses of 
Roman ago. Thus wo have been able to date a long series of terra-cotta figures, which 
arc of much finer work than was expected in the third and fourth centuries a.d. And a 
toleinbly complete corpus of Romano-Egyptinn lamps was made, and the dcgrtulation of 
types traced throughout more Uiau 1,000 varieties. This may, perhaps, lie more fully 
described here in future. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Easter Island. Dalton. 

Easter Island: Script. Up 0. JfJ. Dalton, M.A., F.S.A. “JQ 

The short article on an inscribed tablet published in AIax for tlio present year I 0 
(1904.1), though it contained a certain number of rofcreuces, made no pretence of providing 
a bibliography for the script of Easter Island. Mr. N. W. Thomas has suggestc*! that it 
might bo worth while to add a supplementary series of references, and this I am now 
enabled to do, thanks to his co-operation. The following list, arranged chronologically, 
has been selectoil from a larger one, a number of references having been omitted as 
containing information at second or third hand, or mere allusions to the script without 
scientific value. The literature relating to Rapa Nui and its autiriiiities is, of course, 
very extensive, but many writers ignore the tablets altogether or just note their existence, 
BO that the books and papers with which a student of the “ hieroglyphs ” has to deal are 
not BO numerous as might have been expected. 1 must express my regret for tlie 
omissiou of all mention in the provions article of the two titblets at Vienna descrilKd in 
Dr. Max Haberlandt’s communication in the Vicuna Mitlheilungen noted below. The 
papers in which the script is treated at any length, or wliich contain suggestive matter, 
are marked in the list with au asterisk. It is not to bo hoped that this is an exhauslivo 
bibliography, but it may prove of some little use to students of the ethnography of the 
Pacific :— 

1866. Globus (publiahed at Brunswick), Vol. XIII., p. 313. (Short account of 
Eyraud's niite months’ stay iu the islaud ; contains the statemeut that there were tablets 
in almost every house.) 

1870. JbUl., Vol. XVII., p. 248. (Palmer’s account of visit of II.M.S. Topaze.') 

1870. Zeitschrift der Gescllscha/h fur Erdhundc, Berlin, p. 469. (Letter of 
Dr. Philippi to Professor Bastian mentioning the tublat.s, aud the report of Captain 
Gana, commander of the O'iliggius, the Chilian vessel which visited the island in 1870.) 

1871. * Ibid., pp. .748-551. (Mcinicke, Die Holztafcln von Rupanui. The writer 
protests ogaiust any theory of American iuflucuco, and rejects the view that the 
script was due to a now extinct race. He believes the inscriptions to represent 
geucalogies.) 

1872. * Ibid., Vol. VII., pp. 78-81. (Miklucho Maclay, Xjber die Rohaurogo, 
oder die Holztafeln von Rapanui. Draws attention to the similarity of characters on the 
tablets to designs carved on stone statues, &c. The article is followed by remarks by 
Professor Bastian (pp. 81-9), who suggests that the subjects of the inscriptions are not 
merely genealogies, and may be ceremonial recitations for use at particular feasts.) 
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all thoir Bongs he can collect only marches, if he takes that trouble, and he very seldom 
does. 

These songs are invariably composed of a recitative followed by a chorus, which, 
thongh nearly always the same, is slightly modified and adapted to the recitative. The 
improvisation is generally made by the man who possesses the strongest voice, by no 
means the best; bntlliave known certain men famous for their wit, who, whenever they 
were in a “ safari ” (caravan), hod the right to lead the other singers. 

The subject of these songs is very often the Enropean who travels with the caravan, 
nod all honours are bestowed on him by the negro bard. Though ho bo Ihe most peace- 

loving of mortals be will be 
mentioned ns a famous warrior 
who has killed hundreds of 
enemies; though be be ns thin 
as a lath, his emiKtnpoiut will 
bo highly prai.se<l. Whoever ho 
1>c, ho must, in the song, slay 
people, lions, olcphnuts, eat for 
two drink for three, have scoi-es 
of wives; in fact, do and have 
anything that makes him appear 
wealthy and powerful in the eyes of natives. The improvisatorc must not forget to mention 
the numerous countries the great man has traversed, and will with the greatest miveti make 
terrible geographical confusions. 

It is surprising how well the 
harmonisation of the choruses is 
done, and if n man sings out 
of tune he may bo sure of being 
forcibly corrected by his neigh- 
l>our, provided the sitid ueighbonr 
is stronger than he. 



soKO so. 1 . 


u. 


ct^ 



crTTnCff 

80 X 0 xo. 2. 


They generally sing in thirds, hut sometimes fifths complete the accord. On one 
single occasion I heard a more complicated form of the chorns, sung by Bulii- 



Ono might suppose that the measure of these marches would always be - or — 
a-s in tlio following song, No. 2; t l 

ACteavetto 






9 

" 4 . ^ 




but this is not consistent with 

the facts, for the example of 

w 3 

No. 3 proves not only that 

is equally used, but that even soho ko. 4. 

in the same song the tempo 

may change. This song is among the most popular, and any Enropean having 
travelled on the Mocro cdunot fail to remember it. Every bar is marked by a 
sforaondo. 
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Evoa triolas are used in tho song No. 4, which is very ixjpular nmoug women, who 
sing it when grinding corn for flour, or groundniiU for oil. 

You fiud hardly any save tenor voices among the mcu, niul tho compass of these 
is very small. Baritones arc scarce, and I never came across a veal Imisso. The voicro 
generally hreaks at nine or ten years, and is, I think, seriously aftected by the freqiunt 
use of the head-voice. 

I never knew a woman to have a really gooil singing voice ; they have a chiliUlikc 
soprano, and use only the throat- and hon<l-voice, never the chest-voice. This is 
probably duo to tho lielicf that it is more distinyni for a lady to siHuik iu a falsi-ito 
voice. It should ho imiutctl out that there is a wcll-mnrkc<l <Iistiuctiou between Indies 
(bibi) and women (malnmnko), and that all women cmve to rank with the fonucr. 

But the days of tho native songs are, I fear, limitcil: civilisation will soon swoop 
them away. I rememimr with horror my cook, who hiul grown up among missionaries, 
singing all the day Gounod’s “ Avo Maria,” and Haydn’s “ Tautimi ci'git,” and I am 
sure that the time is not far distant when the widely-spread military Innds contributing 
European comic songs will drive away the dear old nativ'e times. E. TORDAY. 


Greece-: Animal Folklore. 


Thomas; 


Animal Folklore from Greece. 

communiculed by A'. //'. Tbomax. 


Collcetcil front curious sources autl 0'| 


The following sets of answers amongst otiiors have been sent in answer to the 
questionnaire I issued broadcast some years ago and rcpnblished in Journ. Anthr. 
Inst., XXX., 114, in an cnlargeil form. By the kindness of tho British School at 
Athens tho questions wore translated into modem Greek and issued to people likely to 
Im able to seud replies. I take this opportunity of thanking the authorities of the 
British School and my correspomlcuts fur their aid. My hearty thanks arc also due to 
Mr. J. C. Lawsou who kindly translated the notes sent by the last-imiutsl. 


I. 

1. It is believed when anyoiio is going to his work or on a journey and meets on 
the way a snake, his work aud bis plans in general will sncctmd, but when ho meets a 
haro tho opposite will be tho case, and many people prefer to return home or to )mt oflT 
thoir work. 

2. It is Itclicvcd that a siiako living in a house is a cause of piosjicriiy. Two 
curious points are :—First, that this suako passes once a year over those who are 
sleeping iu the house, and it should be noted that iu the villages of Epirus the iiihabi- 
tants do not sleep on beds, but in a row upon a rush mat. Tho s<‘C«nd ]ioint is that if 
this suake sleeps under the bod of a small child the latter will prove very jirosperoiis. 

3. It is believed that death is i»riended (1) by the owl; that is to su\, if it 
hoots upon thu roof of a house, especially at night, it is thought that someone in the 
house will die. Hence tho common enrso used by women, “ May evil owls cimtter.” 
(2) The horned owl. (3) The dog, when it bowls, especially if it is looking east. 
(4) The hen, when it crows like a cock aud begins clucking at night. With reference 
to all these four, they say in such cases, “ May he eat his head,” and they commonly 
kill them. (5) Crotvs ; when, for example, oue or more of them pass over a village or 
town it is thought that a plague will visit that place. 

4. It is thought that when wild geese alight upon sown land there will he large 
crops, Ac. 

6. It is thought that when anyone flnds a tortoise's eggs he must uot bring them 
home, and the same is the case with partridges in some places. Bigeons that are kept 
iu the house are a cause of good fortune, bnt some think of had. 
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7. Spottod or piebald aoimnls are thought iU-omened; white once are lucky ; this 
applies chiefly to horses. Wliou thoy have two star-like marks on their foreheads they 
are productive of evil; those who are skilled iu horses judge their qualities by their hair. 

8. Swallows are considered sacred, and are not killed or eaten, and their young ones 
are not taken from the nests. The same is the cose witli the nightingale and the stork. 
It is thought unlucky for anyone while fasting to hear the cuckoo for the first time in 
the spring, t.e., he must have food iu order “ that the cuckoo may not lead him astray,” 
as thoy say. With regard to the swallow they say as follows :—“ Whoever is the first 
“ to see swallows on their arrival iu tlie spring will wear new clothes at Easter” ; and 
the swallow when it comes to warm climates iu the autumn sings as follows :—“I have 
“ loft shoot, and grujre, and cross, and corn-rick.” 

9. Animals not used for food aie numerous; the swallow, the nightingale, the 
•stork, cuckoo, raven, common and horned owls, jackdaw, the little horueil owl, the 
eagle, vulture, tortoise, horse, donkey, mule, dog, snake, wolf, jackal, fox, hedgehog, 
and some others. 

10. Sportsmen take the first animal which they kill, throw it in the air, and watch 
how it falls ; if it falls on its Inkck with its legs iu the air, plenty of game may l>e 
expected ; if the other way up, the opposite. 

11. Whenever a wolf or other harmful beast is killed or caught iu a not, its skin 
is filled with chatf in .siioli a way as to resemble tlie live auimal, and is taken round the 
villages to oolloct money. Also during carnival they take round the well-known camel. 

12. It is thought that the flesh of the jay and of the hedgehog taken as food serves 
to heal rheumatism ; the gall of the night-jar and of fish is good for lunacy. It is 
thought that if anyone touches or holds iu his bands a salamander, ho is able to heal 
by bis touch children up to two or three years of age. With regard to the bat, it is 
believed that its bones, if thoy are put upon the altar and a priest recites his office over 
them for forty days, obtain magic power, by means of which the possessor of them can 
draw to himself by a mere touch any girl whom ho will. With regard to the eagle, it is 
thought that when anyone Imils its eggs at the time of incubation and puts them back 
again in the nest, the eagle goes to the Kiver Jordan, from which it takes a small 
pebble and carries it to its nest, in order that by means of it the incubation may 
succeed. This small pebble is taken by the man who boiled the eggs, and seiwos for 
healing many diseases, such as the evil eye, and it is commonly called the stoue of 
loosing. Frequently this pebble is gilded.®^! auyoue who is suffering from tumour 
eats a flayed dog, it is thought that he will be healed. Anyone who has been stung by 
a scorpion they bury in a manure heap up to the tliront, and nine women, all named 
Mary, weep around him ; iu this way it is thought that the man who has been stung is 
relieved of the worst pain. 

13. It is thought that if anyone puts upon the part of the body which is suffering, 
and especially in a cose of a boil, a dumb cockerel, cut into two parts, a cure results. 
A cat (or weasel ?) less than six months old serves to heal a disease which is called 
carbuncle; also tlie toad, the frog, the puppy, and the liver of tlie tortoise. 

14. Confectioners make models of animals, especially fish and cocks. Goldsmiths 
make models of donkeys in token that Christ sat upon the foal of an ass, also of a hand of 
the Virgin Mary and other things, os}>ecially of any {mrts of the liody which are suffering, 
to the order of the sick persons, who dedicate them before the ikons of the Saints with a 
view to recovering. These (the patients) are commonly called “ silvered.” 

16. It is believed by the common people that witches strip themselves naked, take 
some implement from the hearth (a kind of rake), and riding upon it go to collect evil 
spirits. 

15. It is believed that the dead can assume the shape of dog, weasel (or cat ?), 
pig and other things. This is commonly called vrykolakismos. 
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17. Doga ami birds are believed to understand liuinan speech. 

19. Birds are said to bring the babies. 

20. It is believed that the owl was sent by her ino(her-iu-law, with whom she had 
a quarrel, to the river, in oiiler to wash hlack wool and turn it into white. Tlio owl went 
and could not effect the change, so she prayed to God to cliunge lier into a bird, and (his 
came to pass. It is believed that once there wore two brothers, of whom one was 
looking after the sheep, the other having come to sec the sheep and his brother, killed 
him, owing to some unimportant dispute about a diiug-heap. After this he repented and 
prayed to God to change him into a bird in oi\lor that ho might fly about and mourn for 
his brother, and Goil, having heard bis request, changed him into an eagle-owl. The 
same story is told also about the bear (feminine) with only this dift'oronce, that her 
inothcr-iu-law sent her to fetch water in a fine sieve. 

22. It is thought that to keep skulls of animals in a field, esi>oeialIy in a garden, 
protects the crops from the evil eye. 

23. The name of the bee is used for hotel signs. 

24. There are games to which tliey give the names of tho wolf, the sheep, and the 
pig. In Calorrhytm and in other places it is the custom for tho sliejihoixls to take 
observations ou the l.oth August from the tail of a dog concerning the state of weather 
in the ensuing year. For example, if the dog sits with his tail turned towards the 
north or west wind, by such a position is foreshown tlic state of the weather corre¬ 
sponding with the strength of tho wind in each direction (?) (district ?). Likewise when 
the cat with its face towards tho east, washes it with its forefeet, on improveuient in 
the weather will come, but if it looks westward it will rain. Likewise, when cooks 
crow before the usual hour, it means a cliange of weather. 

All these superstitions are held in Epirus, and especially, as I know most certainly, 
iu the free Greek portion. Nicii 0 l.as K. Pacacostas. 

II. 

1. Tho ox, the sheep, and tho weasel (or cnit) are considered productive of good 
fortune to anyone who meets them, but the reverse is the case with the hare, the crab, 
the wolf and the snake. 

2. Sheep, oxen, dogs, fowls and weasels (or cats) are considered productive of 
good fortune for the house iu which they live. The opposite is the case with goats, 
rabbits and pigeons. 

3. A dog which howls, a hen that crow.s like a cock, and a crow forbode the 
death of someone iu the house in which they live. 

4. Crested larks arc considered to i>ortcud a rich harvest. 

.5. The beudiug of the crops before the wind is put down to “ hares passing through 
tho field.” 

6. By means of keeping oxen, sheep, poultry and geese at one’s house, prosperity 
is assured. Anyone who meets a st^c in the spring must try to kill it (or any bird 
with its beak turned iuwaids). 

7. Black animals arc considered as n good omen, while ns the opposite. 

8. Storks, bats, weasels (or cats) and swallows arc considered sacred. 

11. Wolves or foxes which are killed are carriwl round by tho men who kill them 
with a view to collecting contributions, niul tho same is tho case with any freak that 
is born. 

12. Tho flesh of the hedgehog has a healing property, and that of the bat magic 
powers. 

13. The bat is used as a means of winning love. 

14. Cakes are made iu tho likeness of doves or of two-headed eagles. 

l.l. Tho dead appear iu the shape of a dog, a weasel, a white hc-goat or a pig. 
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16. Witches appear in the same shapes as ia the last questiou. 

21. Lambs and fisli. 

22. Upon the tops of buildings, of water-mills and wind-mills are placed wooden 
heads representing lions, and this in order that the buildings maj be durable. In the 
fields are set up skulls of animals in order to protect them. 

The above answers are from an unspecifie<l locality, and sent by a correspondent 
who did not add his name. 

III. 

The following answers were kindly sent me by the British School at Athens, and 
were obtained from a squad of soldiers recruitetl in the Cyclades ;— 

1. Ox, sheep, cat, portend good luck if you meet them. Hare, crab, wolf, snake, 
portend bad luck if yon meet them. 

2. Sheep, ox, dog, poultry, cats, bring good luck to the house they are in. Goats, 
rabbits, pigeons, bring had luck to the house they arc in. 

3. A dog howling, a hen crowing like a cock and a crow are deatli omens. 

4. Larks are ominous of the price of corn and other crops. 

5. Haros are believed to run through the crops when they wave before the wind. 

6. If one meets a snake in spring time one should try to kill it; likewise any bini of 
prey (lit., with beak turned inwards). 

7. Black auimals are lucky, white unlucky. 

8. Stork, bat, cat, swallow, are held sacred. 

11. Wolves or foxes that have been killed are earried round by the killer for the 
purpose of collecting subscriptions, and so are any prodigies that are born. 

12. The flesh of the hedgehog has healing virtue, that of the bat magical virtue. 

13. Use is made of tlie bat to win love. 

14. Cakes are made in the form of pigeons and two-headed eaglo.s. 

15. The dead appear in the form of dog, Imre, white goat or pig. 

16. Witches take the sumo forms. 

21. Lamb or fish. 

22. On the top of wind-mills or water-mills they put wooden heads of pigeons or 

lions to preserve the buildings. Hciuls (skulls) of animals are put in the fields to giuinl 
them. N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Bibliography. International Catalogue. 

The jHtcrnalional Cntalogne of Scientific Literature: P. Physical Ant/ire- qq 
pology. .Second Annual Issue. Loudon, 1904. 8vo. Pp. vui-i-299. 22x14 cm. Oiu 
Price I os. 

The second annual issue dealing with the year 1902, save in so far as it was ali-eody 
included in the previous issue, contains 1,861 entries in the authors’catalogue, an increase 
of 20 per cent. To damp the joy of the subscriber, however, the price is advanced 
40 per cent. 

The volume is issued without preface, and one would not have beeu needed if the 
slips from the various coiiutries bad been prepared on a uniform system, that is to say, 
if the regional bureaus or their delegates had been agreed (1) on what was to be inserted 
and what oinittc<l, (2) that what teas iiiserteil was to be classified topically nud topo- 
gi-aphically. As a matter of fact, the Americans confine themselves solely to physical 
anthropology, excluding sociolog}’, religion, and linguistics. The Germans, French, and 
Australians, and possibly others, give us for the non-physical papers authors’ and topo¬ 
graphical entries oulv, leaving us to guess at the contents from the titles. They do not 
include more than a small proportion of works on religion and sociology. The Pevue 
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deVJIiat, des Religiont, the Archive fiir Religionswisicnscliaft, and Vgl. Rcehtsieixsen- 
schafi are not indexed. The Englbdi collaborator, in the third place, excludes nothing 
published on these subjects ; the entries are systematically clnssificsl topically and 
topographically. Now it is quite obvious that no useful purpose is servwl by classifying 
a part only of the entries on a given subject; the German entries must be done (either 
in Germany, tvliich will prolwibly involve grave errors of classiHcation, unless the con¬ 
tributor is a specialist; or in England, where the classifier will not Imro the book or 
article to guide him), otherwise the classidcntion of the English entries might just ns 
well be omitted altogether, for in order to cover the subject one must rca<l through the 
authors’ cnbiloguo. The omission of non-physical articles altogether, although regrettable 
in a way, is, perhaps, of little iinportanco at present, providetl we arc told what the 
policy of each country is. In the sections from 9,000 to 9,500 much cannot be cxiK'Cted 
from twcnty-uine difTcreut contributors, many of whom are certainly non-spet'iuliBts, 
cudeiivoiiring to classify by far the most complicated part of anthropology on a uniform 
system. Until provision is made for the work to bo done by specialists, or at any 
rate rcvisetl by specialists, probably the loss is not very great. 

If other sections are incomplete it ntight have been expeute<l that in somatology at 
least there would be no cause for complaint. This is, however, not the case. In 1902 
there appeared iu the American Anthropologist thirty-two articles in all ; of these, five 
or six arc strictly somatological and there is also an obituary notice that should appear 
iu the catalogue. As a matter of fact, only four of the articles are included. In 1901, 
it may bo noted, the oinis.sions were glaring: under 00.50, Bussell, “Laboratory 
Outlines of a Course in Somatology ” ; under 0200, llrdlicka, “ A Painted Skeleton from 
N. Mexico ” ; and under 0750, Hrdlicka, “An Eskimo llrain” (46 pp. with four plates), 
and minor items. An anunal bibliography that is not complete cannot save the 
investigator who wants all the facts from the labour of preparing his own bibliography. 
He can never tell where the omission will occur. It is to lie hoped that the-sc and other 
omissions will appciir in the next issue of the c.ntaiogue. 

Turning from faults of omission, wo may examine how far the individual papers are 
nccunttcly and adequately inde.xed. More e.specially iu the foreign cutrics there is a 
tendency to omit the topical index number. Thus, to take a few cases, a paper on 
Magyar Physiognomy and Character does not appear under 0130; Batchelor’s “ Sea¬ 
girt Yezo” has no topical index number ; Groos’s “ Play of Man’’seems worthy of a 
place iu 9100 under Amusements (why are not these sub-heauliiigs given in the schedule, 
or, at an}’ rare, indcxeil on pp. 5-6 ?) ; Jurgciison's “ Anthropological liesearchos iu the 
Faroes’’ has no topical index number, and Muller, “Die Aeiisscre Erscheinuiig des 
Mnii}’uiiiwczi,’’should certainly have come umler 0110. Duckworth, “ Note on . . . 

Hylobates mulleri,’’ does not appear uinlcr 2,520, nor docs 5\'clcker, “ Gewiclitswerlho 
des K6rperorgane bei . . . den Thicren ’’ ; nor Parsons, “ Blood-vessels of Mamnnils.’’ 
GrQidt.aiim, “ Note on Blond Rcintionshiii,’’ should l>o classified under blood (? Varia, as 
no number is provided for it; jaw, too, should have a separate number). Kollmaiin, 
“ Dio Fingerspitzen,’’ should appear under 1030. Puntiatiii, “ Contribution u I’etudc du 
tatouage,’’ hius, iu the authors’ catalogue, the reference nuinlKjr 1000 but doc.s not apiKJur 
there. 

The clnssiHcation is occninonnily wrong, though iu this respect there is an advauec 
over the first issue. .Spitzko, “ Encephalic Anatomy,’’ should surely come under 0750 
instead of 0100 ; dificrent papers on the weights of bodily organs or i>arts appear respec¬ 
tively under 0100, 0140, and 0150 ; which is right? A paper on the relation between 
the size of the skull aud the development of speech is, strangely, placed under 0170 
(appearances rolateil to age) instead of 0160 (growth), and possibly 2000 ; measurements 
of conscripts appear un<ler 0160, though they are probably ordinary authropomctric 
tables ; and hypertrichosis appears under 1060 and 1090. 
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In all these cases the catalogue itself supplies, or can be roaUe to supply, the 
uocossary correction, but iu other cases this is not so. Let us take ns an example a pai>er 
by Sir W. Turner, Contr'ihulions to the Craniology of the People of the Empire of India, 
Part 2 : Aborigines of Chota Kagpur . . . , the Veddahs and Negritos. This has 
received the index iiunibers 0220 (skull) and 5400 (India). Less distinguished nuthoi's 
of less important papers get fire or six index numbers on occasion, not to 8i>onk of the 
papers on back scratciiers, ghosts, and other small fry, which are really not rvauted at 
all, any more than many of tlie halLpage notes from Folklore. Sir W. Turner’s paper, 
if completely indexed topically would require the following additional numbers (the 
important ones being distinguished by an •) 0130, 0140*, 0350, 0400*, 0550®, 0570®, 
1050, 1100, IGOO. If the topical index is to be of the slightest value it is no use for 
the indexer to tako the title ns bis gnido ; but iu this case ho has clearly not taken the 
trouble to look at the pn}>er. On the geographical side the indexer’s error is iu part 
coiTccted by the title ; from the wonl “ uegrito ” it will bo apparent to the anthropologist 
that other countries aro dealt with, for the presence of ncgrito.s in India is very far 
from being generally acknowledged. As a matter of fact, thirteen of the fifty-two pages 
of the paper and one of the plates relate to the Andamans (i)idex letter ? »ia.) and the 
Sakai (index number, 5900 c.g.). 

It is clear that inaccuracy of this sort is an oven more dangerous fault than omission, 
which may be, iu the cases noted above, duo to temporary causes. If the catalogue 
eaunot even be trusted for important papers like Sir W. Turner’s, one’s confidence in it 
will be small. It is to be hoped that the cose is exceptional. 

The number of misprints is fairly large. One paper has the word " iEgeau ” in its 
title; probably to sec which looks nicest this appears in the other two sections as Algtcau 
and .ffigacau ; perhaps the ctttalogue will now decide for the ordinary form of the wonl* 
Someliki Forest, which appeals six times, may bo duo to some abstruse linguistic research. 
It is spelt Semliki in ^e article indexed. Botli are harmless eccentricities, but the 
same cannot be .said of errors iu authors’ names. One writer np{>cars as Quiltar and 
Ouiltar; which is right? Here we ni-e givcu our choice, but the cose of Mr. Adam 
•Seilgwick, F.R.S., is hard indeed. His name appears twice, and each time os Sidgwick. 
Surely the Fellows of the Royal Society may look to have their names spelt right. 

On the whole the imiiression created by the catalogue is that a great deal of space 
is wasted by want of judgment—shown in including worthless papers, some of which 
contain no facts, and still more by repeating in full each entry, some of which aro ton or 
twelve lines in lengtli, each time it appears, and this is frequently four and sometimes fire 
or six. On this point I am expressing myself in a forthcoming number of Globus, and 1 
will not repeat myself here. I merely point out that no advantage is gained to counter¬ 
balance the extra cost. The index numbers will, if the entry is, in all but one case, cut 
down to one line, tell ns whnt the subject is. The rcductiou in cost thus effected would 
remove the necessity for limiting the index numbers to an average of three, and thus 
make the catalogue vastly more useful. Fossibly the scheme of a card catalogue, now 
apparently dropped, had something to do with the repetition of titles in full; but iu a 
properly equipped bibliographical institute such clumsy expedients are avoided. Both 
this point and the difibreut ideas held on the inclusion and indexing of luipers are 
subjects that should without delay engage the attention of those responsible for the 
catalogue. On one point a little trouble would add considerably to the value of the 
catalogue. There is more than one tribe which in the topographical section falls into 
more than one division ; the Ainos, for example, both in Siberia (which includes 
Saghalien) and in Japan. A list of tliese tribes might easily be prepared, and this 
would facilitate the work of reference in the case of those unfamiliar with the exact 
lines of geographical demarcation. N. W. THOMAS. 
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India. Risley: Gait. 

Census of India, 1901, Vol. I. Indin. By H. II. Risloy niid E. A. Giiif. qij 
C olcnha, 19<)<3. 34 x 22 cnis. UU 

The issno of Vol. I. of the Ceiisne of India, 1901, which contniiix the geiicriil 
report on the result of the census, will bo welcomed hr nil niitliro]>ologists. This census 
has been carried out with a fulness and clnborntiou which wore found impossible on 
former occasions, and several areas were dealt with for tlio first time. Those were 
Balochistan (with the esception of Mokrnu and some other disturbed districts), the Slinu 
States, the Chin Hills, and other wild tracts in Burma, the Bhil country in Il.ajputnna, 
and the aboriginal villages of the Andamans and Nicolmrs. The total ]>opnlatioii 
dealt with is 294,361,036, which in spite of famines and epidemics is an increase of over 
seven millions on the figures of 1891. The enormous incr(3nsc of over 33,00(),(KH) shown 
in the previous decade has not been maintained, bnt it is almost certain that the eniime- 
1 -ntiou in 1881 was very defective, and this cannot l>e regnnleil as representing a normal 
rate of increase. Broadly speaking, there has been nu increase evciwwherc in the gi'cat 
alluvial plains of Northern India and also in the extreme south, while a compact block 
of provinces and states in Central India .shows a decrease. The priticipnl of these are 
Bombay, the Central Provinces (with the states under tlic-so two administrations, 
Ilnidarnbad, the Central India Agency and the Rajputniia Agency) all of which have 
sutforctl fi-om plague and famine. 

The report was commenced by j\fr. Bisley, who wrote himself the important 
chapter on Caste, and parts of some others. Mr. Gait took up the work when 
Mr. Risley was obliged to leave it to take up another appointment, and ho is rcsponsiiilo 
for the greater part of the report (including the chapter on religions). The chapter on 
languages by Ur. Grierson is an admirable survey of the whole enormous field of Indian 
linguistics, and will serve ns an introduction to the Survey of Indian Languages on 
which he is ctigagc<1, and of which the Bengal volume has already appeared. The total 
uumljcr of vernnenlnr languages, not including dialects, is no less than 147. Of these, 
however, seventy-nine belong to one group (the Thiljcto-Bnriimii sub-family of the 
Indo-Chinese family) and are spoken by a population of only 9,560,434. The Thiboto- 
llimulnyau branch alone shows twenty languages spoken by trilic.s on the southern face 
of the IIimalaya.s, aggregating ouly 423,814 persons. Opposetl to this minute sub¬ 
division wo have the great Indo-Arynn and Dmvidian groups spoken by populations of 
219,780,630 and 56,69.3,799 respectively. The Indo-Arynn langungc.-t are given as 
twenty-two in number, and of these nine lnnguagc.s (Beugnli, Uriyn, Bihari, Western 
Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Panjabi, Marathi. Gujarati, and Rajasthani) account fur a popu¬ 
lation of 207,697,.'177, or two-third.s of the whole popuhttiou of India. If the four 
principal Dravidinu languages arc added (Tamil, Tclugii, Cnraresc, and Malugninm), 
which are spoken by 33,616,723, we have the rcsnlt that about eight-uiuths of the 
population of India speak thirteen languages, wliilo the remaining ninth speaks 134. 

The ino.st interesting point in Ur. Grierson’s survey of the Aryan languages is the 
classification into two groups which he calls the inner and outer. The inner group 
comprises Hindi in its variou.s fomi.s, Panjabi, I’ahari (Western, Central, and Eastern), 
Rajasthani, and Gujarati. It is surrounded by a circle of outer languages comprising 
Kashmiri, Lahuda (hitherto known ns Wc.steru Panjabi or Jnlki), and Siiidhi ou the 
west, Marathi on the south, and Bengali, Bihuri, Oriya, and Assamese on the east. 
These languages arc all relnteil in certain points not fouud in the inuor group, aud 
surround it almost completely. The inuer Iniigungc.s have broken through the circle 
to the .sea in one point only where Gujarati impinges on the Arabian Sea. Dr. Grici'son’s 
cxplnnaiiou of this fact is that the inner group represents the infiucuco of a later aud 
the outer fringe of an earlier Aryan invasion, and that the later invaders, penetratiug 
India from the north aud uorth-west, drove back the earlier settlers to the west, east, 
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tind i«outli, and established themsclres in a compact block in a central position in the 
Upper Ganges vnlley. The theory is nu interesting one and deserves cnrefol oxaini' 
nation. Dr. Grierson also finds traces in the western laugaages of the outer gi-oup of 
an Aryan but nou-Sauskritic influence, and certain of the still existing languages in the 
tangle of mountains in the extreme north-west are also found to be, although undoubtedly 
Aryan, not traceable to the old Sanskrit. 

This tlieory, altlioiigh originally (as first staited by Dr. Hoerule) based on philo¬ 
logical arguments, derives some support from the physical characteristics of the po])ala- 
tion, as Mr. Risley shows in the chapter on c!^stc, tribe, nod race. The Punjab remains 
to the present day practically a purely Indo-Aryan area, while the Upper Ganges 
country now comprised in tl«e Unite<l Provinces is an Aryo-Dravidian tract whore the 
later Atyan iiiviulers wore greatly modified by the aboriginal Dravidians. ^''urthor 
east, in Lower Bengal, there is little Aryan blood, the Dravidians showing hero a 
Mongolian admixture, while through Central and Southern India thq Drnvidian prevails 
almost uumi.xcd with the exception of a strip running along the western const of the 
peninsula from .Siudh to Coorg. Here the Dravidinii population lias been modified by 
the admixture of a bixmd-hendetl race, which Mr. Risley denoininatos Scythian, and 
identifies with the .Soythinn invaders of 2,000 years ago. This theory will probably not 
meet with general acceptance, for it is not easy to understand how a conquering race 
entering India from the north-west should leave the already established Aryan popula¬ 
tion unafTccted, and yet influence strongly the Mamthas far to the south. Nor is the 
historical evidence in favour of a Scythiau invasion of South-west India ; as far as it 
goes it only proves the establishment of a kingdom or kingdoms in the extreme north¬ 
west. Those conquerors so quickly adopted the language and religion of India that wo 
may suppose them to have been not very iiumcrons, and to have been entirely absorbed 
in a fow centuries. This leaves the broad-headed element in South-west India still 
unexplained, but it is not necessary to exclude the idea of prehistoric migration of a 
broad-headed race from Central Asia who may have already coalesced with Dravidian tribes 
and boon pushed southwards jointly with them by the successive Aryan invasions. 

With this exception Mr. Ri.sloy’s complete and well-considered orningcnicut of the 
races of India deserves general assent. The map which accompanies chapter XI. shows 
the result in a graphic form. 

The population lying to the west of the Indus, and extending throughout 
Afghanistan and Bnlocliistae, is classed by Mr. Risley os Turko-Iraniau, a term which is 
fairly descriptive of its characteristics. The tentative inclusion of the llaxarns in this 
family, however, can hardly bo maintained. It would not be possible within the limits 
of Southern Asia to find two races more opposed to each other in facial form than the 
aquiline-nosed Baloch and the flat-faced Hazara. The latter should undoubtedly ho 
classotl ns Mongoloid. 

It is impossible to go in any detail into Mr. Risley’s most interesting disquisition 
on the development of caste, which should be carefully studied. He divides castes into 
seven classes, viz.: (1) tribal, (2) functional, (3) sectarian, (4) castes formed by crossing, 
(5) national castes, (6) castes formed by migration, (7) castes formed by changes of 
custom. Totemism also receives attention, and the information collected during the 
census shows that it is more widely spread in India than was till recently supposed. 
On the strength of the Indian evidence Mr. Risley disputes the conclusions deiluccd by 
Mr. Frazer from pwely Australian data. lie divides totomistic usages into two classes, 
cffcotive and incflective, viz., those which influence evolution and those which do not. 
Purely magical ritual is classed ns ineffective, the effective pnictices being those which 
bear on exogamy. In India totemism is practically a form of exogamy, and as this 
contributes to the evolution of the tribe, Mr. Risley considers that it may furnish the 
clue to the real origin of the usage. 
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It is impossiblo to do moro licro than nlludo to the important chajiters on lieligioii, 
and Marriage, duo partly to Mr. Risloy and partly to Mr. Gait. The interesting ossjiy 
on Animism with which the chapter on Religious opens may bo speeinlly alluded to. 
With these and a few other exceptions Mr. Gait is responsible for the bulk of tlio i-cport, 
which, on the whole, must be highly uommondod. It is to be regretted that a work of 
this kind cannot bo presented to the public in a more nttructiro form tlian that of a blue 
book. The greater part of this report, if published as a well-])rinled octavo, in (he form 
in which a modern pnblislicr would issue it, would certainly command a largo eircula* 
tion. Perhaps the Government of India will consider the possibility of issuing it in 
some sueli form. M LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Africa, East. Van der Burgrt. 

Diclionniiire Fran^ais-Kirundi. Par Ic U. P. .T. M. M. Van tier lliirgt des ..j « 
Missioimaircs d’Afriquo (Pcres-Iilaucs). Bois-le.Juc (Ilollundc), IDO-I. 2.5 x 0^ 
16 cm. Price .30 francs. 

W'o should recomntoiid tlic studout, iu using Pi.TC Van dor Rurgt’s book, not to 
begin witli the Introdnetioii, but to consult the articlo-s,‘‘..■Irc/zi/ec/urr,” “ C/uirme," 
“ (ritfrir," “ Ligcndc" “ Kite" or any ono of a dozen others which wc miglit mention. 
He will find, along with various theories which may l>o disrogurderl, a perfect mine 
of valuable information. But a perusal of the Introiluctioii—tbougli not without 
interest and profit if one has the patience to follow over 100 large pages with the 
necessary attention—is likely to projudico the reader against the whole book, as a mere 
momimoiit of n-asloil learning and ingenuity. The author's standpoint is suffieicntly 
indicated bv his vindication of the Nouchinn deluge ns universal (p. xliii), and his 
assumption that Piiueuiciau is a Ilamitiu hingtnigo (p. cxix) : Les Iniignos chamites ct 
“ somites montreut uuo certaiuo synipatluc, rune pour rutitro. Elle sont euchevetrees 
“ on nmiiit cudroit. Qn’on pense a I'liebreu et an cliunancen.” Whotlier this {losition 
is absolntely retjairod by Roman orthodoxy wc are nnublo to say ; the late Father 
Stoppaui seems to have l>eeu allowed a coiisiilcmble latitude iu interpreting the Mosaic 
cosmogony. The origin of the name Africa occupies two (uigos and a half, which are 
strongly suggestive of Mr. Casaubou’s A’cy to all the Mythologies. We cannot 
forlmar quoting a specimen. 

It is argued tli.at though the Arabic word hajir mcaus “unbeliever,” this significa¬ 
tion is onlypost-Islamic,and the original moaning was “black.” “Chez les plus ancieiis 
*' ctymologistcs arnbes, il veut dire : I’obsciiritc, In noircettr, la nuit, le couvreur. De 
“ vieux poctos nominent la unit hdfir, puisqn’cllo courre uvoc dos teni-bres noires." 
(Wc supi>ose cone-rir, cov-er, &c., are to bo detluced fr»>m the same rootl) “Lcs Cnjres 
“ done sout les Noire. . . . L’cgypiien ha (k) signific : uoir. . . . Kn I'gyiitiou 

“ hnf ost lo singe uoir. En hamliara aknji e’est riionime uoir, comnie hahilo on 
“ hidsogo, ogabu eii kamnkn. (The Kamuka dialect of Nupc ?) Eii namaqua chhip 
“ e’est le rhinoceros jioir. Gbei en dewoi, gberi eii gbe, gbulwi eu saliiin, hupirira cn 
“ muntu (Yao ?) signitic : uoir, ct gunjili en boko ; la unit (noire). Les Phiihi, seloii 
“ le Dr. Koelle, nominent les nymphes silvestres dcs Kitffiri. Les mots lutiii et ka, knf\ 
“ iif, (ip, au (= uoir) sont'identiqucs. Les Bainhara, pour Icsipies ahoji ost lo negro, 
“ ont lo mot kafulo significr : lo commeneoment. De lour c6u' les Zulu du Natal out lo 
“ mot hnfula pour expriincr I’idee de magic, do eharnie, d'enchautment, et ehez lea Xosa 
“ isikri/iilo signifio egaleiuout: go6tie.” 

The black rhinoceros, accoriliug to Mr. Selous, is not black, and the Yuo verb 
pilila (or pirira: hu being the sign of the infinitive) scarcely proves anytliing iu this 
connection ; while we should require some further authority than Koello’s Polgglotta 
Africana for the Fula wood-nymphs called “ KalHri.” It is interesting to learn that 
Solomon’s qof were not apes, but the okapi of L'gaudn, and that Setli, “ the Ilamito 
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antagonist of tho .Semite god Osiris,’* is represented with the head of an animal 
previously unknown, which turns out to be the okapi. It would bo waste of time to 
analyse all this so-enlled evidence any further. It is only fair to add that P. Vau der 
Burgt prints a (?) after the wortl “ Somite” in this connection. 

Fortunately, the body of the work denis, in the first instance, with ohserveil facts, 
carefully reported. The Kirundi language is spoken over an area much wider than 
that of Urouili proper, which occupies the western shore of the north end of Tnngnnika, 
beginning some 30 miles north of Ujiji, and extending as far os tlio bond of the Kngern 
Nile in the iiorth-M'est. But tho language is 8|>okon tbroughoni Ubha in the south and 
UniuuLa in the north—as far north, in fact, as the Kirunga volcano. (Jrnndi is inhabited 
by three races: the conquering Watutsi, who are Hamites (and therefore u derivation 
from kit tiikn, “ to insult,” is suggested !), tho subject Warundi,and tho Watwa pygmies. 
Tho royal family are of a different race from the Watutsi, known im Wuliinda, to which 
also the chiefs of Rnnuda and some other countries belong (cf. tho striking portrait of 
King Lwabugiri on p. 172 of Count GOtzeu's Darch Afrika von Osl nach TVest). Tlic 
Watwa are “ chasseurs, forgerons, portiers ”; they have no laiigungc of their own, but speak 
an archaic dialect of Kirundi. (This is interesting in view of the fact that tho Batw'a 
vocabulary given by Dr. Ludwig Wolf is evidently Bantu and very similar to tho language 
of tho Balul>a, nmuiig whom these pygmies live. It is possible that such distiuctioiis ns 
wo find mar arise from their using au older dialect of Luba.) Some interesting texts of 
native myths and traditions, with interlinear truuslntion, nre given, s.r., Liyende and 
lAUeTuture. Tho Wnmndi trace the genealogy of their chiefs from a certain Ruhinda, 
who is said to have come from the south, apparently about A.i*. 1.500. The royal 
houses of Knnudn, Knragwe, Uuyoro, Nkorc, and some others also have au ancestor 
Unhiuda, but he came from tho north—from the nucieui kingdom of Kitara. The Aral» 
tmders who reached Ujiji in 1845 were the first outsiders to come in contact with the 
W'oruudi; those living ou- tho lake shore were visited by Livingstone and Stanley 
in 1871. 

It is useles.s to Attempt to coudonse within tho limits of a short notice one tithe 
of the information to bo found iu this (in spite of its peculiarities) most valuable work ; 
it will be enough to refer—in additiou to those already mentioned—to le articles 
“ Dyunttic," “ Devin," “ Esprit" “ Owtic," “ Manes" and tho Suppleim ut, though 
that, too, contains a certain amount of mythology run mad. flow inr -h warrant 
P. Van dcr Burgt has for establishing n relationship between Bnga«(/n and Wnhi»r/n 
on the strength of tho nd common to both words, or fur calling ny the root ''f words in 
which it occurs (jig'omhc, Mulunyu, <jbc.), and, finding it in names of varic ' animals, 
detlncing thence (by way of tho “ Persian word, nKtioda ”) a suggestion of “ Zoolatrie 
cgypticuiie," 1 bad rather not attempt to decide. A. vVJCBNEK. 


Algeria. Tripp. 

Beautiful Biskra,Queenof the Desert." By C. Howard Tripp. London: qt 
B emrose and Sons, 1903. 93 pp., with illustrations. 20 x 15 cm. Price Is. uO 
This small book is the record of a five weeks’ trip to Biskra iu tho African dcseri. 
A.s tl)o antlior went by sea vik Marseilles and returned overlanil through Italy and 
France, it is obvious that he had not much time at Biskra. In fact, two-thinis of the 
book are taken up with an account of the outwar<l and homcwaril journeys. However, 
Mr. Tripp seems to have spent tho little time he had to good purpose, and his book will 
be found of cousiderublc use by any casual tourist who may intend to visit this neigh¬ 
bourhood, for not only doc.s it giro an account of Biskra and its ]>cople—though this is 
somewhat sketchy—but it also advises as to the best hotel, and gives valuable information 
as to the times of the different trains. The photographs which illustrate tho Ifook nre 
excellent, n great number of them illustrating native types and customs. H. .S. K. 


I’lioted by Rtkb axd Spottiswoodk, Uis Majesty's Printers, Kast HardiaK Street, K.C. 
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Solomon Islands. Edgre-Partington : Joyce. 

Note on Funerary Ornaments from Rubiana and a Coffin 
from Sta. Anna, Solomon Islands. Jtjf J. E<\gv~Pitrlimjlon and 00 
T. A. Joyce, M.A. 

The Hpeciineiis fignrwl on the nucompiiiiyiug plute, iiunil>crcl 1,2, 3, nml 5, were 
obtained from graves of Ktibinna, .Solomon Islands, by Rear-Adininil (then Captain) 
Davis during tho punitive expedition in 1901. They arc, it is liclievcd, the first speci* 
men.s of this character to reach this country. In 1894 Admiral Davis pre.seiite<l to the 
Christy Collection a miuiaturo basketwork lint enutnining a skull, prolxvbly that of a 
chief (Rig. 7, reproduced, by permission, from the Eihnnyraph 'icnl Album o f the Pacific, 
by .J. E.lgc-Partington, Second Series, Plate 98). It was found cntoinbcd beneath a cnirn 
of stones, into which were placoil sticks bearing ornaments of tridacna ."ihcU secured by 
rattan lashings. In tlic plato these slicks and .ornameuts appear as Figs. I, 2, and 3. 
They are probably of some age and display eonsidcrablo weathering. Inside tho skull 
house were found certain massive rings, also of tridacna shell, similar in every respect 
to Fig. 4. When these 
rings are comparcil with 
similar objects still in use, 
it seems highly probable 
that some at loa.st were 
rough copies, made for 
funeniry purposes, of rings 
worn by tho deceased as 
breast-ornaments (bakhea). 

One of the latter, as worn 
at the present day, appears 
us Fig. 6 of the plate; it 
was obtained by Admiral 
Davis from Iiigovn, the 
great chief of Hubiuna, nml 
is com|x>sed of tridacna 
shell fi-om coral upheaval. 



■* s 



FIO. 7.— MOlrrUARV HUT COSTalNISO TUB SKVLt, OK A CHIEF 
OF IIUBIAXA, SOLOHOH IStANDS. 

One side is nmrketl with a faint yellow tinge, a characteristic which rendered it of con¬ 
siderable value in tho eyes of the owner. At the back is a thin plate of turtle shell, 
fastened by means of a lashing of red braid, from which <lcpcDd.'‘ an oruumentui fringe of 
European lieiid-work, wlged with rows of bats’ teeth. These rings, it uppear.s, occur 
among the shell ornaments fastened to the sticks (Figs. 1 and 3). 

Dr. Codrington mentions tho fact that at the funeral of a chief, his ornaments were 
buried with him, and that they were frei|nently dug up again, prolmbly at tlie same 
time us the exhnmutiou of tho skull. Of these funerary objects the most striking by 
far is tho largo tridacna slab carveil in a fretwork design, and measuring 27 cm. in 
height (Fig. 5). From information rcceivetl it would iip|>cAr that this was originsllv 
the “door” of a mortuary hut similar to that shown in Fig. 7. 

The design of this slab is particularly interesting, especially when vieweil in 
connection with the smaller phuiuc shown in Fig. 2. In the former the design 
consists of a double row of small aathro|a)morphic figures, dancing with arms ukimlto 
and knees bent outward, and wearing large ear ornaments. The design is rcpre.-<cut&il in 
tho solid, the portions unessential thereto being cut away. Now it is quite a com- 
preheu'siblc phase in the history of artistic evolution that tho artist copxing a design in 
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pierced vrork sliould uc some period bo l<*d to pay more attCDtioii to the spaced! ivluclt he 
was engtiged in forming thiiu to the portions left in the solid. Hence in the centre of 
the npi>cr row of figures we find the symmetry of the pattern interrujiled by the 

dcvi'Iopmeut of unmeaning carls and flonrishes. Supposing, 
then, that the design was fate>i to Irccome conventionalised 
on these lines, and paying attention solely to tlie vacant 
spaces in tlio pattern, the design on the extreme top e<lgc 
of the large slab (Fig. 8h) would seem to be derived naturally 
from the bout arms of the little figures (hig. 8«). The 
smaller plaque iti Fig. 2 shows two bands of tliis same pattern 
a trille more conventionalised by the disappearance of their 
bodies (Fig. 8c). Returning to Fig. 5 of tho plate, and 
considering tho spaces between the legs of the two fignros 
on tho extreme riglit of the second row, we find an anchor- 
like pattern (Fig. 8if), which also has its coniitorpnrt in the 
smaller ornament (Fig. 8e). Again, tho “ tmil ’’-like pattern 
displayed by the latter (Fig. 8^) may rcitsonably lieconceivctl 
as evolved from tho spaces between the legs of the dancers 
(Fig. 8/*), though iu this case the design is more convcii- 
tioualised and has Itecii turned ou its side. Going a step 
further and comparing Fig. 2 with the shell plaques ou Fig. 3, 
it would appear that the design of the latter is derived in its 
turn from the former (Fig. 8A). From the above, therefore, 
it may be concluded that Fig. 5 is the older of the two, and 
preserves the origiiml pattern, of which Fig. 2 shows the 
degraded form. It is ]>ossiblc that tho rcdnclion in size of 
these ornaments contributed to that degradation. Tliere is 
^ 11 British Museum a fragment of what innst have becu a 

£ somewhat sranllcr carving of this class,* of which tlie exact 

( O'^ttire and use have only recently been expluined by the 

^ ■ .X' * -X discovery of tho com|>arutivoly perfect specimen. The design 
ou this fragment would seem similar to that on Fig. 2, but 
it has been further conventionalised ; Fig. 8e passiug to 8>, 
and the symmetrical “ nail '* pattern, of which represents 
iiulf, to 8A. 

Olio other point of interest in connection with these grnve- 
omnments is the occasional occurrence of vertebral bones 
attached to the wooden supports. Possibly this points to 
the fact that the inhabitants of Rubiana lagoon, who were 
notorious hoad hunters, were in the habit of decorating the 
graves of the chiefs with heads of the prisoners whose bodies 
had contrihntcd to tho menu of the funeral feast. 

The wooden figure of a fish coutaining a male human 
skull (Fig. 9) was obtained about the same perioil ou the 
island of Sta. Anna. Admiral Davis believes the form of 
biurial exemplified in this specimen to be that in common use 
on the island, and farther, that in the case of a chief the 
whole skeleton was so enclosed, since there were certainly 
a number of very large wooden sharks (sic) suspended in the 
Tambu houses. 
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Dr. Coilrinffton p. 2(51) state* tlint on the doatli of a eliiaf or of a 

man uitioii bolovcil hr liis sou tlie lioily is siispciulol in his sun's lintisu, oiiclosoil either 
in a canoe or in the K^nro of a swonl-fish (///). Favourite diihlreii aro treatol in the 
same way. The figure of the Rsh is cemeiiteil itftcr the sitine inothixl ns tiint ernployoil in 
canoc-hnililing, and then imiiitcd, ninl no sineli tvliatover pr<)ccc«ls fn)in it. (Tlicso, no 
doubt, were the larger fish seen by Admiral Davis.) 

Sometimes the corpse is kept in this way for ye.ars, cither in the honso or in the 
oka, or private canoe house waiting for a great fiincnil feast. When a year of gootl 
crops arrives a man will .say, “ Now wo will take out father.” The corpse is then taken, 
if that of a comparatively inferior person, to the common burial ground, if that of a chief, 
to the family burying place. The skull and jaw bone arc taken out and these are called 
Mrnigifc, which are saka, i.e., hot with spiritual power. The Mmujile i.s enelo.sed in the 
hollow wooden figure of a Imnito fish and set up in the house or in the nha. The figure 
of the fish hero shown is evidently connected with this Inst burial rite. 

The inhabitants of the Kubiaiin lagoon and neighbourhood hiul made thcinselves 
notorious on account of tiio number of nuinicrs perpetrated both on white men and 
natives during their head-hunting ex|>cilitions, nud severe measures had to be adopted. 
Id dealing with natives 
inhabi ting islands covered 
with dense bush coercion 
is difficult, ns the destruc¬ 
tion of their houses can 
soon bo romctlicd, the 
natives themselves dut- 
appenring into the bush 
until the white man's 
niun-of-wnr has departed. 

The Solomon Islanders 
were ancestor worship¬ 
pers, and thcreforo the 
severest punishment which could be inflicted upou them would lie the destruction of 
their burying places, for, as Dr. Codrington (Melanexunis, p. 125) points out, “a mau 
“ in danger may adl upon his father's, grandfather’s, or uncle’s ghost, or the disembodied 
spirit of the deceased, for on the death of a distinguished man his ghost retains the 
“ poa’crs that belonged to him in life in greater activity and with stronger force; his 
“ ghost is therefore poa'crfnl nud worshipfni, nud so long as he is remeinliered the aid 
“ of his power is sought and worship is offcrcil to him ” (id,, p. 2,54). On the sumo 
page Dr. Codrington refers to the practice of taking the head of a chief, constriiutiiig a 
liosket nud a house for it, anil calling it a tindalo, for “they liclicvo that every riudalo 
was once a mau.” It is evident, therefore, that in destroying these cairns or tindalos 
Admiral Davis was iuflicting upon the natives the severest punishment possible, aud 
one which robbed them of their “ natural culls for help in danger and distress.” In 
fact, this mctho<l of castigation alone w’oiild seem adequate to bring homo to the native 
mind the eiionnity of ofleiiccs locally regarded as venial. In earlier days murder was 
punished by a simple flue of so many pigs, and consequently the value of a white mau was 
assessed in pigs, and victims were purchased acconlingly when opportunity oflTcred. Of 
the specimens figured Nos. 1, 2, 7, aud 9 are in the British Museum ; Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 
6 are in the possession of Mr. Edge-Partington. J. EDGK-PAKTINGTON. 

T. A. JOYCE. 



FIG. 0. - MODEL nr A FISH EXCLOSIXG SKULL OF A CHIEF. 
STA. ANMA, SOLOMON ISLAKUS. 
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India. Anderson. 

A Method of Inducing Artificial Sleep in Children In India. By 

Captain J. H. Attderson. O * 

The acconapanyiDg photograph (taken by myself in 1900) illnstrntea a cnrion? 

. methoU of inducing artiilcal sleep in cliildreQt by means of water, largely praclised in 
the Simla district of the Him.alnyas. 

A bed is prepared by levelling a piece of ground in the immediate vicinity of a 
.spring of water. The bod is generally trenched round to carry off the water after use, 
and is covered with a thick layer of dried leaves or matting. 

The child is placed on this bed, on its side, or face downwards, and carefully and 
cntirelv covered with one or more folds of a blanket, with the exception of the upper 

part of its head. A 
hollow bamboo spout, 
alvont 18 inches long, is 
arrongerl to allow of a 
continuous flow of water, 
with a fall of about one 
to two feet, against but 
not on the child's head. 
It takes about a quarter 
of au hour before the 
child falls into a heavy 
slumber, which lasts for 
about three to four houi-s. 

This custom is carried on all the year rouud—usually from 7 to 11 a.m. and from 
2 to 5 p.m. ; generally under the sha<le of a large tree, but frequently out in the open. 
The children of the Ix-tler cla.«ses have a small hut, of matting or thatch-work, made for 
hem over the L>e<l. 

The custom, as far as I could uscertain, is confined to Hindoos and has been carrieil 
out for ages—from time immemorial I was informed. 

The natives state, that if their children are not subjected to this treatment, from 
iiifancv to the age of about ten or eleven years, they are subject to a disease, which 
causes them to tun» yellow—pine away and die. 

This custom is, I believe, confined solely to the Simla di.strict. I refrain from 
giving any opinion of it from a medical point of view. J. H. ANDERSON. 



Herzegovina: Anima l Folklore. Bjelskositclie : Thomas. 

Animal Folklore From the Herxegrovinsu Collected by L. G. Bjels qq 

kosiiche. Communicated by iV. (F. Thomas. . 00 

The following replies to my qucstiouuaire appcarcil in Karadjitch for March 1901. 
Some of the replies are difficult to understand and a conjectural translation is marked 
by u ?. 

1. Meeting a wolf, if ho passes by on the road, means good luck. Meeting a hare 
or a simke, if either passes by on the road, means bad luck. Meeting a' hedgehog, if 
he passes by on the road, means good Inck. Meeting a frog, toad (same word means 

tortoise ”), if he passes by on the road, means bad luck. 

In spring, for a young man to see as early os possible a lamb or a foal, menus good 
luck ; to see a calf or a kid, bml luck. As many swallows as you see for the first time 
in spring, so many shirts shall you put on during the year. 

2. The snake called “ blazua” (house leek) brings luck. This sort of snake yon 
must not kill, but to prevent the family beiug frightened by it, you must catch it on a 
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split stick and take it far away from the house and let it escape with the words, “ Blasna, 
my hlasna, thou wilt guard mo, and henro (? forward) the house.” If tl»e hlaasua is 
killed the master of the hou«e dies. They say in Mostar that a certain Glavasa killed 
a blaxna, and that in the same yonr he died, and that in the course of a few years all his 
house became extinct. 

If spiders spiu mauy webs in the house it means that the house will be 
“depopulated”: the family will citlier die out or emigrate. If a weasel makes itself 
at home in the house it is good, because it will kill all the mice. Nowhere should a 
weasel be touched, much loss in the bouse, liccause it can scatter poisoneil food and 
poison the whole family in order. He who secs a weasel ontside a bouse should say, 
“ Wciusol, if thou comest to us, our mice should bite oft'thine ears.” Then they believe 
that the weasel will come of it-self into the house. 

[In his Lexicon, Karadjiu gives the formula, “ 0 weasel, our mice greet thee, 
“ and say they will bite ofi* thine cars.” He explains this as the formula for a 
man who sees a weasel, as from that timn it kills and drives away nil mice. The 
word “la.sa” is only used with laceza and ha.s the same inctiuiiig, “0 weascly 
weasel.”] 

If you bring ants into the house, it means wealth, and if you take them out of the 
))ou3e, poverty. 

A swallow brings luck to the honsc and so must not be touched. 

If a chickeu, having sung from time to time, cea.ses to sing, it foretells a death in 
the household. Such a chicken must be caught and measured in this way : The 
chicken’s head is loaned against the fireplace of the house, nntl the chicken falls head 
over tail going towards the doorstep of the house. If the head of the chicken comes to 
the tloorstep you must cut off its head witli an axe on the tioorstep, and throw away the 
chicken. If it is the tail which comes to the doorstep, yon must cut a little off its tail 
and let the chicken go. Then it is believed that the evil is averted. If a chickeu 
in feeding or in drinking water stands on the edge of the bowl iiiul sloops below it, 
that, too, foretells death. Such a chicken must be measured in the aimve manner. And 
if an otvl rests on the roof of the house, and swells np, that means death of one of the 
family. If on the roof of the house crows collect and pick at the gable end, it moans 
that some one of the house shall die. 

If frogs croak early in springtime the spring will be flue and the harvest 
abundant. 

7. Of a cock (“ singer, song-bird, cock ”), they say that it is most lucky for the 
iionse if it is w'hite without spots, therefore they like to keep a white cock in tiic house. 
No one, at Christmas or Kaster fe.stivnls, devotes a black sheep or nim a.s a victim. 
They say that the devil prefers to change himself iuto n black nun. 

8. The pigeon, die Lachtaube, cohimbn risoria, is regnnleil by our Mahommodans 
as sacred ; no one would kill one, even to save his hoid. They say that she brought 
Mahomed water for bathing, hence that black ring round her neck has renmiiioil from 
the kettle iu which she brought the water. 

It is a shame to kill a swan, crane, or swallow. 

9. When a man is suffering from a.-ithmu, it is necessary to kill a s«|iiiiTel. The 
entire Ixtdy, at a good heal, under a very hot jmt, and good coal, must lie covered with 
ashes, so that iu the little furnace and ash all be turned to aslics. This cinder and 
ashes of the sqiiirrel is pounded into a powder and mi.vcil up either with fresh butter 
or honey, and, after fourteen days, is taken every morning, a small spoonful. 

12. When a man suffers from fever (typhus) (j" typhoid—M.B,), several crayfish are 
taken. These crayfish arc ground (?) and then, mixed with water, are given to tlie sick 
man to drink up, but the crayfish arc dressed on the sole of the foot aud remain twenty- 
four hours. 
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I^Iedgehog’s fat is smeiireil on a fresh (lit. “ living ”) wound. Those who suffer 
from falling-sickness have a little dog on their obest when they sleep. Those who 
suffer from falling-sickness carry a donkey’s hoof on their persons. 

They put the skin of a white weasel without spots (? enniue) on the neck, for 
angina. 

When a child for the first time goes to school or business a swallow is caught, and 
the child gives it water from bis month and puts it in his bosom and lets it out 
through the right sleeve of his shirt that it may fly away. Then the}' believe that 
the child will learn quickly, just as the water flows quickly, and the swallow flies away 
quickly. 

Hunters believe that if they let a snake crawl iuto their guu and shoot it out 
they will be Incky in their hnntiug. 

14. At Christmas “ pastor's cakes ” arc made. Ou the cake they make from dough 
and attach to tlie cake, one picture of each animal that there is in the house in question. 
This cake the shepherd breaks on the horns of the bell-ram. On this ho watches which 
crumb will fall off. If some crumb falls off they say that someone of the household 
will die during that year. This cake the shopher<I himself eats, nnd gives something to 
the sheep on whose horus ho broke it. In some houses they give one of these pictures 
from the cakes to each animal which is represented. 

15. They believe that a mau can become a vampire, nnd as a vampire can chauge 
himself iuto different forms of animals, but preferably he goes from the grave in the 
form of a man or form of an inflated leather-bottle. The vampire prefciably goes to his 
own wife nnd lies down near her. A great sinner can become a vampire, especially a 
usurer or swindler. A man can also become a vampire across whom before his death 
lay four-footed auimals. 

16. A witch clinngcs preferably into a butterfly when they see in the evening near 
the house an unusual butterfly, they look out to catch it. When they catch it they bum 
it a little in the candle or the Are and let it go, with the words, “ Come to-morrow, that I 
give thee salt.” If to-morrow some old woman from the village comes to ask for salt, 
whether to borrow or otherwise, and if her clothes are burnt somewhere, no oue wa8he8(?) 
any more, beamso she is not a true witch. A witch may be only a woman or a married 

man, houce a woman who will be a witch as long as she is a spouse, she is “ Mora ” 
(nightmare). 

[Jl/orff, given by Knradjid ns “der Alpdriicken, die Trixte, asthma nocturuiim, 
ephialtcs, incubus, aud K. gives a whole column to the wonl, with uumerous quotations, 
in coiincetioii with witches.—M.B.] 

Mora preferably takes the form of a cock. It is said that no nightmare ever killed 
a young man («.e., unmarried), but he could never catch it. [In “ Eugene Ouiegin,” by 
Pushkin, Tatiana had a nightmare about, among the monsters, creatures with cook’s 
heads aud goat's beards.—M.B.] In one case, he lights the candle, covers it with 
a pot, and lays down to sleep. Then the nightmare comes nnd begins to stifle him. 
He then as quickly as possible moves the pot aud by the candle light sees the cock, 
which ho cutchas nnd shuts up in a box. When in the inoriiitig be opens the 1>ox, when 
there is soraetliiug to see, in the Itox lies a girl, just her whom he would love to kiss. 

19. Of bears they believe that they steal not children bnt young women and girls to 
their lairs. There they rub away her feet that she caouot escape, bring her food, nnd 
have sexual intercourse with her, ns a man with a woman. Of an uiiusually strong man 
they aiy "a bear begat him.” 

At Gneko there was thirty years ago a certain Mijitsa Tnnorlc, an exceptionally big 

mao, and he could eat a vast amount. In speaking he grunted a little, and there is no 
oue at Gatsko this day who docs not Imlieve that he was no ordinary man, bnt that his 

, mother bore bim to a bear. 
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22. Tlio skull of ft bcftr tliej like to put on the fence round n licehive. If there is 
none of a bear, then the fo<hler of horses or cattle to^'cther with hurtm. Round some 
beehives there cnn l>o found twenty or more of such hone imlleciions. This (they do) to 
prevent the bees (escaping ? Hying away ?) 

There nre plenty of such games at which both a<lulta and children play. I will 
hero quote only a few. They jjhiy (or “ a game of ”) at animals and beasts, mice and cats, 
chickens, sheep, nud eagles. Animals, or “ zivoera,” lus the game is called, is played 
thus. This game is only played by hoys, youths (lit., “ by males and those half grown¬ 
up ”). All players sit round in a circle, tho leader takes a bundle—a twisted handker¬ 
chief—and, twisting it, cries “ Zhiver ! zhiver ! zhivcr ! ” Tho re.st twist tho finger and cry 
the same as tho lender. When tho cries are at the loudest the leader hits one gently on 
the shoulder with the bundle and asks him, “ What art ihou ? ” Tliis one ?ay.s the name 
of some animal, of whatever animal he ctiii best imitate the voiee. After that the “ zhiver” 
begins again, and a second and a third asks till all have had their turn. When each player 
has taken the name of some animal, then tho loader again begins with ^ zhiver,” and again 
strikes one with the question, “What dost thou eat, whoso voice bast tliou?" Ho 
replies as quick as possible what he eats and then imitates the voice of that animal, 
whose name ho has taken, and us quickly as possible ; the leader then begins to cross 
himself, crying “ What is this devil, devil ? ” This, too, cry all tho rest gladly. “Deder, 
one more,” then he imitates as well as he can tho voice of the aniinul in question. 
The leader then says, “ Does he know who is best?” If one appears then be tries 
who cau do it best. Tho lender then, with a couple of players, judges, and he who 
can do it best strikes the other on the hack with tho bundle os often as the leader 
judges. 

“Mice nud cats” are played by children. The players, boys and girls, arrange 
themselves in a circle. One stands in the circle, that is the mouse, and another runs 
round the circle, that is the cat. Tho cat seeks to get into the circle nud catch the 
mouse, hut tlie mouse protects itself and is cunning, and those who form the circle try 
to prevent tho cat from getting in. If the cut gets into the circle the mouse caoipcs oat 
of it. Then the cat “ miens ” and the mouse squeaks; if tho cat catches the mouse 
then they change. Those two children who were the mouse and cat go into the circle, 
but those two between whom tho cat broke into the circle will be, the one cat aud the 
other mouse. 

“ Chickens ” is played hy children. One child is mistress of the house, one is 
a sitting-hen, nud tlic rest arc chickens. After tlie sitting-hen one chicken is caught, 
and after that nuotlier, and so on in onlcr until all the children arc captured aud 
go behind tho ben. Tho hen goes clucking and leads her chicks, and the chicks follow 
her clucking. When tho hea finds the mistress of the house sho asks, “ What art thou 
doing here ? ” 

I am lighting the fire. Because I am kneading dough. 

But wherefore thy fire ? Wherefore thy dough ? 

That I may arrange the tripo<l. That I may feed my chicks. 

But why wilt thou a tripod ? But where are thy chicks ? 

That I may arrange my jjan. Lo, we bring tliem to you. . . . 

But why wilt thou a pan 'f 

At these words tho mistress advances to take some chicks from the hen but she 
defends them, aud in spite of all this she catches one some how or other. So ic coutinues 
until the miscrcs.s catches all the chicks. When she catches all the chicks then sho 
becomes hen and the ben becomes mistress. 

“Sheep” is pinyeil hy growu-up liuls and people in the villages. One makes 
himself the ram and another his master, the merchant. The merchant brings tho sheep 
to market so that ho like a sheep goes on all fours and they cover him with some white 
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Btufir. Tbo inorohant goes in front and the sheep follows him bleating, when they como 
among the crowd one rises up and buys the sheep. When the mercliant has sold his 
sheep (at a gain) ho goes out of that room, bat lie who has bought the sheep calls him 
just as sheep are called with “ tpre.” On that, the sheep stands up, and ho says to him, 
“Tpre!” And now the purchaser licgios to cross himself, saying, “What is this, 
what is this, devil, devil,” and runs from one to another. The sheep does the 
same and goes after him, and when they are making a din, the merchant comes in- 
And he cries out at once in the doorway, “ Hi ! what is this, what is this ? ” The 
sheep on this at once falls on all fours and begins to bleat. Now the purchaser asks 
the merchant what he has sold him, and he says that he has sold him a sheep, calls him, 
and he bleats back an answer. The purchaser does the same aud the .sheep again bleats 
book, aud so the purchaser is pacified and the merchant again goes away. As soon as 
the merchant goes out, the same scone is reiwated, and again the merchant runs 
in, and the same game takes place as before. At last the purchaser begs the merchant 
to help him to kill the sheep, to which he consents. Then they stiotch out the 
sheep as though for slaughter, and skin him. Now they cover him with a sheet* 
and the merchant takes hold of some part of his iKxly and asks who will buy it. 
Someone of the company cries out that he will buy it aud so on in order until 
everyone of tbo party has bought something. Now the merchant and he that bought 
the sheep from him bring scales to weigh the meat. The scales are a stout stick. 
Then everyone in order, one after another, cries oat that they measure out to him tlie 
meat that he has bought. The ouo whom they call upon comes out into the middle, 
lies down and crosses his legs over the stick, which the merchant and purchaser are 
holding, each by one end. Then these skilfully twist tbo stick aud turn him head over 
heels, saying at the same time a few words about meat. In tbis manner they all play 
out in turn and the game is over. 

“ Eagles " is played ou some broad open place, aud played by growu-iip lads. One 
of the lads stands stooping, leaning liis arms ou his knees. A second nmsup and jumps 
over him and at ten paces stands in the same way os the hist and so on, one after 
another, until all have placed themselves like the hrst. This hrst one jumps over his 
own neighbour and at once tbe second goes after bim, and when all leap over again it 
comes to his turn to jump. 

Here is a game of “eggs.” They hgiit with eggs, and whoso has the hardest eggs 
wins. 

With a krenzor-picce “at” eggs. One child puts some eggs on the turf or holds 
them ill his hand. A second child aims at it with a krciizer. If the kreuzer remains 
in the egg, tlieu the one who aimetl wins il, and takes the egg for himself, but if 
tbe krriizer docs not stick into the egg. then the kreuzer belongs to tbe owner of 
the egg. 

Ainiiug at eggs with stones. “ Grown-ups ” play at this game. Eggs are set up, 
and the players walk away to a distance of forty to fifty paces, each player takes five 
stones and aims at the eggs. If he bits an egg, it is liis, but if he docs uot hit, he gives 
eggs to him who puls them up. . N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Malay. Annandale: Rotiinson. 

Fasciculi Malaymses. ByN. Annandale and H. C. Robinson. Anthropology, qm 
P art II. (a) ; published for the University Press of Liverpool by Williams and Ou 
Norgaie, Loudon, 1904. Pp. 116. 27 x 20 cm. Price 1 Or. Supplement, map, and 
itinerary; puhlislied for the University Press of Liverpool by Longmans, Green, & Co.. 
London, 1903. Pp. xlii. 27 x 20 era. Price or. 
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Part ir. (rt) of the seatioa of Funcicitli ^fnlfiycniiss ilealiii;; with anthropology, 
of which the first part was noticed in Mw, 1903. 89, starts with a dcbiilcd descrip¬ 
tion, liy Mr. H. Balfour, of the various types of musical iiistJ'nincnts coIIecte«I hy 
Messrs. Anuandale and Robinson during their expedition. 

Tlie instruments are divided into three cliissps—percussion, wind, and stringe*!— 
tliose bclongiug to tho wild tribes iiiid those of the Malays and Sitiinese receiving 
separate treatment. The specimens of greatest ethnographical intci’cst are found in tho 
‘‘ percussion ” class. Tho Malay fishermen use a rattlo of cocoauut shells for driving 
fish into their nets, and Mr. Balfour calls attention to the wide use of instruments of 
identical character in tho Melanesian region, which are “ .shaken either alxtvc or below 
water to attract sharks.” A note liy Mr. Annandnle to tho effect that “ the coast of 
Putaui probably had at one time a large Bugis iiopnhitiou " may Ixi taken to empliiusise 
the “oceanic” affinities of this instrument. 

Another interesting Malay instrument is the following :—“ A light rod of hnmbi»o 
“ split into two slender springy arms which are united below. <.)ii the arm of each is 
“ fi.vcd a largo shell (genus Ampullarin) ; a light stick or plectrum is ])assctl rapidly 
“ to and fro between tho shells, causing them to strike together very rapiilly. This 
“ instrument is used by Malay children to imitate tho sound of tho rice*swainp frogs." 
Tho jiecutiar interest of this instrument, besides tho extniordinary iicouracy of the 
im'tntinn, lies in the fact that tho only {utrallel Mr. Balfour is able to cite is found in 
Bosnia, where the peasants hold “two wooden spoons togethor with their bowls back to 
“ back, mpidly passing tho handle of a third backwards and forwards between tho 
“ bowls.” A description of various drums and Jews harps completes this section. 

Malay wind iiistrniuents are represented by trumpets, whistles, fiageolet.s, an oboe, 
bull i-oarers, and a musical windmill; striugeil instruments by various forms of tho 
fiddle. Chief in interest among the instruments of the wild tribes is a percussion 
instrument attributed by the Malays to tho Semaugs. This “somewhat resembles a 
“ tuuingfork in principle, but is pcoiilinr from the fact of its Iteing furnish(Hl with stops, 
“ a very unusual feature, in percussion instruments. An identical instrument is described 
“ by Dr. A. .Schandenburg from the Pliilippiuo Islands under tho name buHcacan." 
Plutcs both for the mouth and nose, a monochord, and several zithers complete the 
catalogue. 

The name of the author is sufficient guarantee for the complete and scholarly 
nature of the paper. 

A chapter on the “ Religion and Magic among the Malays of the Putani States” by 
Mr. Aunaudale may be taken to be an aiuplification and coutiimatien of a simibirly 
entitled paper in Part 1. Further illustration is given of tho power for good and evil— 
mostly the latter—exorcised by the spirits of the dea«l; and tlioro is abo an interesting 
discussion of tho word Arawmt, which means generally “ sacroil,” “lucky,” or “accursed,” 
aud which is applied to jiersotis, aiiimnU, trees, places and inaniniute objects. In this 
connection is discussed the kramat person who i.s so intimate with the 

“ spiritual world that the spirits have become part of Iiim»clf ; be is able to mntcriuliso 
“ them when others cau only ensure their pre-scucc in an iricori>or>tU: condition, and 
“ when ho offers them a .sacrifice they ilevour it bodily, not merely consuming its savour 
“ (bahtt) or soul (semungitf) as they do when an ordinary raediciuc man makes tliciii an 
“ offering.” In illn.stration certain of the legends surronuding the name of the great 
’Toll Ni, Rajah of lihumau, are related. 

“Independent spirits” (/iq/i/m) are next discussed. These arc regardcil ns uou- 
moral aud inferior to man—more akin to a wild beast. The following section is 
devoted to “ Familiars,” of which the more iuleresting and terrible class are actually 
made by magicians aud sent out to prey on the souls or livers of the enemies of the 
latter. 
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Connocto>l wi>h the above is the section denliii^ with metlicine, “ the theory and 

“ practice of doctoring material bodies wiicther by means of material drags or throngli 

“ spiritualistic agencies ” Spirits are iufinenced by coercion and deception ; the first 

is applie«] by means of colours and objects which the spirits like or dislike, and in this 

connection we find again the widespread belief that spirits are afraid of iron. Deception 
is nccompIishe<I by means of sham ofleriugs, traps, and similar devices. Sympathetic 
magic also ploys an important port in inducing or coring sickness. 

Mr. Annaodale next discusses the enstoms of tlie Malayo-Sinmese relative to birth, 
oirciimcisioD, roarri 'ge, death, and social life, giving at the same time many interesting 
superstitions in connection with these subjects. The people dealt with is the mixed 
Malay (i.e., Mahometan) and Siamese (i.c., Buddhist) population of the Patani States 
and Senggora. Connocte^l with birth we find various proiiibitious which must be 
observed by the woman before confinement, and also by her husband, for fear of injuring 
the unborn child. The section concernal with funeral customs is particularly interesting 
owing to the various methods of disposing of the dead employed in the varions 
communities. Among the Malays interment is universal; among the Siamese of the 
Patnni States, Senggora, and Patnlnng, are found interment, cremation, and troc>buriaI 
(temporary or permanetit). 

The rest of the volume is occupied by a description of the Mnlayo Siamese skulls, 
pelves, and long boucs brought hack hy the eximdiciou, and by n discussion of tiie 
raeasnremonts. The specimens are somewhat few in uumber it is true, but the treat¬ 
ment is thorongl), and the publication of all data of this description, however meagre, 
is a thing greatly to be desired. On the whole, tlio volume is well up to the high 
standard of the first part. The results hear witness to a most corofnl and systematic 
meth'x] of collecting anthropological data ; the facts are well and concisely stated, with 
much illuminating detail os to their source and proboble value. Li fact, few points 
have been omitted which would be likely to prove of value to the studeut in working 
over the information set forth in the book. A good illustration of this really most 
important point in the consideration of the anthropological valne of the work is found 
in a sentence at the beginning of the discussion of the Mnlnyo-Siamese population of 
the Putani States: “It is natural, seeing that we spoke Malay and not Siamese, that 
“ we should regard these enstoms and ideas from the Malay (i.e., the Mohammedan) 
“ rather than tlio Siamese (i.e., the Buddhist) point of view.” This is only one of many 
instances in which the authors have displayed a commendable frankness and consideration 
for the anthropological student. The illustrations are numerous and leave nothing to 
bo desired. 

In n “supplement” to the Fasciculi bos been published an itinerary of the 
expedition, with short descriptions of the chief features and population of the localities 
visited. Each author deals with that part of the country over which be worked alone ; 
in cases where a locality was visited by both, the description is the re.siilt of coIl.Aborn- 
tiou. It is illustrated with photographs showing cbaroetcrutic scenery, and contains an 
excellent and most useful folding map of the country between Fataluug aud Selangor. 

T. A. J. 


90 


German Race. Wilser. 

Die Germanfin : Beilragc zur Volkerhunde. By Dr. Ludwig Wilser. Eisenacli 
and Leipsig, 1904. Pp. 448. 24 x 16 cm. Price 5 marks. 

Per well uigh three decades Dr. Wilser has been recognised as a leading advocate 
of the most extravagant views held by German ethnologists on Aryan origins and allied 
subjects. The countless papers, essays, and monographs which lie has published on these 
matters in quite a score of the continental scientific and literary periodicals he bos now 
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collected iu the volume under notice, wliicli he .soinowliuf. cbnr(icteri.'«(icnlly dediente^ to 
his “Volk nnd Vnterlinid.” It is right, however, to stnto ihiit the Isiok is not n nierc 
reprint of those matcrinis, which, in fact, have lieeu largely rc-written and mostly hroiight 
up to date while on the whole “ pr<worving their original stani]>.” Moreover, the papers 
themselves, which cover an immense field, ranging literally froin “The Beginning of 
Life” to “Teutonic Style nnd German Art,” have l>een conveniently arranged, not in 
chronological order, hnt iu strict logical se(|uence. Thus a long introduction dealing 
with the cradle and dispersion of mankind, the human nices. and other somewhat 
irrelevant matters, is followetl by a “ Prehistoric Section,” tlevote<l ti> “ ILices and 
Peoples,” the “ Imlo-Gcrmanic Linguistic Family,” the “ Branches of the Germanic 
Stock,” and tho “Neighbours and Precursors of the Gormans” (Kelts, .Slavs, Etnw-ans 
and Klictians, Seythbns and Persians, Iberians and Semites). Then comes the 
“Historic .Section,” which is occupied cscliisivoly with the Germans of history— 
Giinbrians and Teutons, Fmnks, .Swabians, Goths, Burgundians, Loinlmrds, Vandals, 
uud Saxons— uud is distinctly tho most valuahle and only trustworthy part of the work. 
A concluding section treats of the metals, the “ Riddle of the Runes nnd German Art,” 
and there is a copious subject index, with lists of writers quoted and of tho author’s 
essays, this last comprising as many as seventy titles. 

But with all this impetuous torrent of lurchmological, linguistic, nnd historic lore. 
Dr. Wilser has made but few conquest.s ; iudeed, he fmiikly udniits that he ha-s failed to 
gain general acceptance for bis peculiar theories, and complains that his teachings and 
warnings have mainly passed unheeded, while his “ word has been os a vox clamanlis in 
eremo ” (p. 423.) Tho wonder is that a writer of snch undoubted intelligence aud 
erudition could have possibly expccte<I any other result. For what does ho ask us to 
believe ? Not merely that the Germanic bmnch of the Aryan family aud the Aryan 
family itself, but the whole human species originated in pre-glacial times, not iu West or 
Central Europe, or in Asia or in Africa, or anywhere between tho tropics, but in the 
extreme north, iu the present Arctic regions now under ice or water, “ All progress has 
“ come from tho north, thence have migrated all now and higher-<1evelopcd species aud 
“ races. No one knows the primeval home of any oiie of the large mammalian stocks, 
“ whoso descendants have ranged tho globe with man. Ileiioo the only assumption is 
“ that tbeir cradle, and consequently also that of man, is to be sought where it can no 
“ longer be found, in the now inaccessible high nortli-land of Arctogsea covered with 
“ eternal ice or marine wiiters ” (p. 21). Then driven thence southwards by the over 
increasing cold in late pliocene times, primitive man found refuge in Central and West 
Europe, whence with the retreat of tho ice-eap he again advanced northwards and 
re-ocenpied Scandinavia towards tho close of tho Paleolithic or begiuning of the 
Neolithic age. Meanwhile tho men of the Stone ages had greatly advancwl both iu 
physical and mental respects, so tiint the first occupants of Noracland lielonged to the 
high type, which is representeil hy the Cro-ilagnon race, and is here re-nained Homo 
priteus. Iu tlie now oongeuial climate of Scandinavia, nnd especially of .South Sweden, 
the conditions are n..>snracd to liave been most favonmhic for further progress, aud thus it 
eame about that both tlic noblest physical and liiignistic types, the men of Aryuu speech, 
togetlier with the germs of all the liigher cultures, were first developed in Sweden, the 
true officinn gentium, the prospective if not the actiiat mother of all the arts, an.t 
corlaiuly the first home in tho post-glacial era of all the foremost people.s of historic 
times. 

This glowing picture, as will presently be seen, in no way oxaegerate.*!, but i.s rather 
a feeble reflection of the fundamental ideas that lie nt tho root of Dr. Wilser's speculations. 
He, indeed, protc.st8 against this charge of speculation, of “ the Iwscless fancies of an 
uncritical dilettantism,” nnd ventures to assert with Newton that “ hi/polhcses non 
Jingo." But, apart from the historical sectiou {see above), in the rest of tho volume I 
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can find little but pure hypothesis, a series of paradoxical assuniptions unsupported by 
any evidence Ixsyood wild conjecture and wilder etymologies. A period of about 
12,00d years is allowed for the re-occupation of Sweden by Homo prisms after the final 
retrojit of the ice from northern Europe, and in that relatively short interval innumerable 
eiilturcd trilies and peoples, uot only of Aryan but also of Iberian (Basque), Semitic, 
aud Ilamitic speech, are supposed to have been first evolved iu a narrow corner of South 
Scaudiniiria aud to have thence strcjtmed forth in successive waves of peaceful or hostile 
mignition, peopling a great part of the then known world and directly or indirectly 
giving rise to most of the civilisations that sprang up, flourished, and decayed in the 
Atgean lands, in the Nile Valley, in Mesopotamia, Persia, Indio, Scythia, and elsewhere. 
Of conrse all the Aryan groups—and these here include Illyrians, Thracians, Phrygians, 
Scytliian.", Mycenmnns, proto-Helleues, Hhotians, aud Etruscans—were specialised, uot 
severally in their later homes, but all nearly simnltaucoiisly, or, at least, very rapidly one 
after the other in their primeval Swedish crndlc-luud. To the obvious objection that 
the Aryan mother-tongne is aud long bos been more disintegrated in its assumed 
Scandinavinu home than, for iustance, in Italy, Greece, Persia, or India, the curious 
reply is made that, according to a natural law a))plicablc aUo to language, the process 
of disintegration (development) must proceed farthest where it 1>cgau ; but Aryan speech 
began in Sweden, ergo; —•* So hiitten wir dcmnach anf rein sprachlichem Wege den 
“ Bilduugsberd, den Vcrbreitungsmitielpunkt der nrischen Sprachen gefunden, der. sich 
“ bemorkeuswertorwci.se mit dom auf uaturwissensohaftlichen Wege ermittelten der 
“ lichthaarigen Kassc deckt,” <&c. But English is iu this respect the most analytical, 
that is, the most developed of all Aryan tongues ; therefore on this showing the Aryan 
cradle should be shifted from Scaudinavia to Britain. 

To the still more formidable objection that the Semitic and Basque languages arc 
not Aryan at all uo reply is vouchetl. Nevertheless the Basques are still claimed to be 
Swedes on the strength of their national name, ‘‘ Euscaldnuac,” where Ease (whence 
hatcoties, Basques) from the old Gorman = “ to wash ” ! The term erria, 

“ earth,” as in Eiiscal erria, Basque earth (land), is also “ arisch, sogur gormanisch,” 
from ero = Gothic, airt/m = “ earth.” Then the Hindus are Wends, that is, Slavs, 
therefore Swciles, 1>cchU3e here II stands for fP (Wend == Hind), the fact being that H 
here stands uot for IF but for S (Hind = Sindh), as it normally does in Persian, Greek, 
and some other Aryan tongues. The objection rniseil (p. 160) against this established 
derivation is futile, and, indeed, only makes matters worse. Genin is not a “ Noben- 
form” of Hindu, but is the Portuguese gentio (gentile) applied generally to the Hindus 
and more particularly to the Tehigus of the cast coast. Why these impossible 
etymologies should still fiud vogue in the classic land of souud and profound philological 
studies is puzzling; still more puzzling why any sane scholar should make them the 
basi.s of otherwise incredible assumptions. 

These assump!ion.s, and cs{)ecially the view that Sweden was “tlie original seat of 
“ that vast progress which we have to regard as the foundation of all later European 
“ civilisations” (p. 48), are at once put aside by the vast antiquity of the Babylonian, 
Egyptian, MiuHcan, .Sabseau, and pre-Myceiucan cultures, the begiuning of which are now 
traced back to times when Scandinavia must have presented physical conditions 
analogous to those still prevalent iu Grceulaiid. They arc also irreconcilcable with 
Professor Sergi’s now fairly well established views regarding the North African origin 
of the Hierians, Ligurians, Pclasgians, and the other Mediterranenu jieoples, all of whom 
had made very considerable progress in general culture long before they could have 
l>eeu brought under the influonco of the rude tribes first is-suing from Norseland. But 
scant consideration is meted out to the loading Italian anthropologist, whose arguments 
are not refuted or even seriously discussed, but contemptuously dismissed as “ wider- 
sinnig” and “ verkehrt,” and whose Arii e Italici is described as “swarming with 
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errors and contradictious,’’ while ho himself “mit seiiien unklarcn niid vcrworroiicn 
“ Gedanken hat bisher nnr Unhcil in dcr VVisseiischaft gestiftet” (p. 43(0. Wilser’s 
own main contention is, perhaps, l>eMt summed up in Penkn’s remark {KuUitr und 
Basse, 1904, p. 17) tliat “ L. Wilscr’s assumption that tho Scandinavinn I'eiiitisula is 
“ the primeval homo of the Aryans is baseless ; it is no donbt the homo of tlio 
“ Germans, but not of all the other Aryan peoples.” And if not of these Aryans, 
what becomes of the Semites, Iberians, Libyans, and all the other non-Arvan peoples ? 

a‘ II. KEANE. 


Germany: Archaeology. Sohliz. 

Frankische nud ahtmunnischc KunsttiitigkeU im friUien MitlrloUer. Von Qi 
A. Schliz (Separat-abdmek nns Heft 7 der Beriehto des Ilistor. Vereins Hcilbronn. w I 
nud der Fiindberichte ans Schwnben XI. .Jahrg). 

In these two detailed and eompreliensive papers Herr Schliz presents us with an 
analysis of early' Teutonic burials in the Neckar basin, and incidentally aftbrds much 
information that has an important bearing on tho corresponding antiquities of onr own 
country. An enumeration of tho successive occupants of the south-west comer of 
Germany is followed by an attempt to account for the different elements of ornamentation 
that may be detected in the grnvc-fnniituro of tho period. Artistic influences from 
without are examined in connection with historical events in this area, and tho result is 
a scries of canons for dating arms and ornaments, that may bo applied with some 
qualifications to other parts of Europe. 

Ample knowledge of the collections at .Stuttgart and other local centres is necessary 
to do full jnstico to the conclusions hero drawn, but one or two points of special interest 
may Ix) mentioned. A certain oriental influence is detected in some of the curly Gothic 
productions, which developed on tho northern shores of tho Black Seji, and were 
snbscquently transmitted through central Europe to the Atlantic. But to Roman 
captives or dependants is attributed much of tho artistic education of tho Teutonic 
conquerors of the Empire. Tnices of the civilisation name*l after La Tcne are found 
in the earlier Alcmannic graves, and a notable parallel is to be found in this country at 
Cliesscll Down, in tho Isle of Wight. Counterparts of a late Roman comb found at 
Hcilbronn have occnrreil in cinerary urns on two Anglo-Saxon sites in Lincolnshire ; 
while a Roman spoon, which was nssociateil with a remarkable Chrisiiun ivory diptych 
of tho late fourth century in a woman's grave, recalls several found in England. At 
Kemble, Wilts, for instance, os at lleilhronn, the burials were jilaiiily Teutonic, and in 
all probability i>agau, while the Alcmanni were not converted till twenty years after the 
coming of Augustine to England. 

Several cemeteries are dcscril>e<l in detail, and two at Hcilbronn receive s{iecinl 
attention, one being Aloinannic of tho fifth century, the other Fmnkish of the sixth and 
quite distinct. The difl'ercnco iu the wea|K)ns and ornaments of the two peoples is well 
brought out, and confirmcil by a useful summary of early German cemeteries lioyoud 
the limits of the Neckar basin, such ns Ileideiiheim, Ulm and Nonlendorf. It may 
here be added that a bronze vessel of collec-iiot form, like those mentioned from 
Wonsheira (not ilonsheim) and Miiuzoshcim, has been found at Wheuthampstend, 
Herts; but is there sufficient warrant for as.signiug them all to Italian or Byznuiiiie 
workshoi>s ? 

The author makes il very proper ilistinction between native and foreign productions, 
and traces, in the earliest graves, Teutonic features that survived tho migration from 
tho old country east of tho Elbe to Swabia, in the coiir-se of the third century. The 
earliest finds also include many articles obviously importoil from Romuniscil Gaul. 
From about 250-500 a.u., Roman provincial art gave the tone to their proiluctious, ami 
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the nppcarnnce of a iictr stjle is lier.ililed l >7 the contents of Chitderic's tomh, dntiid 481. 
The Alcninniii noiv Watiio less dependent on the West than on the Eastern Empire, and 
a strong Gothic influence rencbcil them along the vullcy of the Dnnnbc. The Fninkish 
conquest of the lower Neckar vnllev in 540 gave rise to a mixed style ; and Wore the 
Carloringian renaissanee set in, Alcmannic art was also afTected by Lombard, Sratndi 
navian, nnd Anglo-Saxon models. It is nufortiinate that in a summary on page 10 of 
the first paper the following sentence occurs : “ Aus diesor Zcitfolge geht bervor, dnss 
“ je melir M'estromische und L«v Tene-formen, desto jUnger die Grabfelder.” The 
italicised word contratlicts the rust of the work. On pages 20 and 40 of tlio same paper 
incorrect rcfcroncos to illnstrations are of loss importance, but the student will regret 
that in the tabidated inventory the sites are not arranged in chronological order, so as 
to show at a glance the characteristic relics of each period. 

A handbook relating to the history ard antiquities of Swabia during the first eight 
centuries of our ora, with the sites marked ou a map, with nderjuate illustrations aud 
uniform (preferably Roman) type, would increase our indebtedness to the author of 
these two excellent i>ai>eni. R. A. 8. 


Solomon Islands. Ribbe. 

Zwei Jalire inUer den Kannibnlcn dcr Salomo-fnseln, Vou Carl Ribbe. mm 
D resden : Hennann Beyer, 1903. 26 X 18 cm. vJZ 

It seems to be the destiny of the Solomon Islanders to have their authroiiolugy 
investigated by entomologists, and of naturalists to have their attention seduced from the 
lower organisms by tlie absorbing interest of the native races with which thoy are daily 
brought in coutnet. Mr. Charles Woodford, the present Deputy Comtnissioncr, made 
his first visit to the group in quest of insects and wrote a book about the uatives ; Dr. 
Guppy, a naturalist and geologist by inclination, succumbed to the same temptation, nnd 
now lierr Carl Ril)be, a collector of butterflies nnd beetles, hits produced the most 
detiiiled account of the natives of the Northern .Solomons that has yet been published. 
It is none the less vuhmble iu that the information it contains is already teu years old, 
for decay in custom has set in rapidly in the lost decade. Taking advantage of an 
oflictal visit of the Gennan Administrator, Uerr Ribbe sailed from Now Britain foi 
Bougainville iu 1894, and the voyage, which was at first intended to Inst a few weeks, 
was tmiisforined into a smy of two years. At that time tlio islands, which have sinco 
become a Briti.<>h Protectorate under the Samoa Convention of 1899, belonged to 
Germany, nnd the author may in bis intercourse with the uatives have profited to some 
extent by such official protection as his uatiouality implied. Nevertheless, with no 
better medium than pidgin English, which is inferior to pidgin Fijian as the lingua 
franca of the islands; with no bettor interpreter than “kauakas'’ returned from 
the Queensland plantations; with no more observant residents to help him than the 
bcacb-combing trader, the snccess with w’hich he peuetmte<l the inner meaning of 
the rites he witnessed is remarkable. lie visited the south-w'ost coasts of Bougain¬ 
ville nnd of Choisoul, and the uortli end of Ysabol, but it was in the smaller 
islands, Shortinnd, Treasury, Fauro, and the Now Georgias, that his most important 
studies were made. With his observations of the geology and fauna this review is not 
concerned. 

Within tlie limitations prescribed for the passing traveller who has not the 
appliances of an anthropological laboratory at command, be did all that was possible in 
compiling anthropometric data, thongh the number of individuals examined was too 
small for bis tables to be of much value. He compiled a short vocabulary of Sbortland 
Island: had he been able to do the same for Estralla Bay in Ysabel, some very interesting 
comparisons might have been made with the words preserved nearly 350 years before 
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1<V Memlailiv, whose list of words is priiitwl in the Hakluyt Society’s vulnincs for 1})()1. 
The most complete of his studies was that of the fiincnil customs of the smaller islands 
in which the headhunting which has decimalod the weaker tribes finds its chief incentive. 
Ilis account of Rubiann less than three years after the sack and destriictiun of the 
village by Captain Davis of II.M.S. lioi/nlisl shows how industrious this artistic pco]ilo 
were in rebuilding and decorating their houses, since little could have survivcil the stern 
reprisals which can only l>e justified as punishment for the wanton murder of nu 
European, and the cousequent safety of travellers such as the author. The book leaves 
the render impressed with the need for an exploration of the interior by a couqtetent 
anthropologist, for, siuce 1567, when a liand of brave Spaniartls accomplished it, no 
European seems to have penetrated beyond the sound of the surf and returned to tell 
the tale. To the anthropologist, no less than to the naturalist, it remains a virgin 
field. 

The Itook is copiously illustrate 1 with excellent photographs and a few indifferent 
drawings, and there are besides some curious reproductions of native utfor>8 with the 
]>oncil, which iu their naive and spirited style illustrate the artistic superiority of the 
.Solomon Islanders to the rest of the island races. BASIL THOMSON. 


Australia, Central. Spencer: Gillen. 

The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. By Baldwin .Spencer and F. J. 

Gillen. l.ioudon : Macmillan, lf)04. Fp- xxxv + 784. 23 x 1.7 cm. Price uO 

2Is. net. 

The a))|K‘arnnco of another volume from the hands of Messrs. Spencer and Gilleu is 
a source of unreserved satisfaction to everyone interested in authropology. Their 
previons work bade fair to create a revolution in our methods, uud was the subject of 
voluminous coiitrovcrsy, which in itself was not without profit. Whether or no the 
present volume will have the same exciting result remains to bo seen, but it may be said 
at once that it is full of controversial matter. The beliefs and ceremonies of races in 
snob a primitive state as are the uutives of Central Australia are of such importance for 
the general study of the human race, that it is by no means surprising to dud a some¬ 
what reluctant acceptance of the deductions of any third party. The observations of 
the travellers cover a wide extent of country and a large number of tribes, and the 
rccort] of observations will bo an unfailing standard for such work in the future. 
The conditions under which they were made seem to have been as perfect a-s anything 
human ctin be ; the observers wore well trained iu their work, they were themselves 
initiated into the mysteries they shared, and, by the generosity of Mr. David Syme of 
Melbourne, they were relieved of the anxiety caused by the want of nde<inatc means. 
The present volume is an admirable monument of a year's work under .such favourable 
auspices. As might have been expected, it was found that, as tlic explorers proceeded 
northwards, the beliefs and details of organisation of the tribes became somewhat 
modified, but the interesting fact is reconleil that over the whole of the immense area 
traversed ** the belief that every living member of the trilre is the rcinearuatioii of a 
“ spirit ancestor is universal.” A belief of this kind would, jtrima faeic, seem to 
imply rather an ancient civilisation than an early stage of culture. The totemic 
system is treated at considerable length, uud here again our knowledge of the precise 
value of it in the native mind is cousidcnibl)’ extended. 

The importance of such work as ha.s been dune by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen can 
scarcely be overestimated, but it is to be feared that outside a very small circle it will 
hardly bo esteemed in onr own country in accordance with its true merit. 

It is a truly remarkable fact that in England there is probably less value sot upon 
anthropological studies than iu any other civilised country. Everv day the need of it is 
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felt; it is, in fact, tlic necessary training of n diplomatic service for dealing with primitive 
peoples, with the important difference that whereas the diplomatist can have recourse to 
argument and common sense on the occurreucc of a blander, such an opportunity is rarely 
given to the white man in dealing with the savage, whose method is to act first and 
leave the argument to the end. Every “native question ” must of necessity he treated 
with due roganl to the native’s point of view, and his ideas, which probabiy seem to the 
average unskilled official to be rooted in superstition and folly, would he looked at very 
differently by anyone with even a smattering of anthropological knowledge. 

Whether it be connected with birth, marriage, or even the lighting of a camp fire, the 
native regards his acts with os much seriousness as the white man looks npon the gravest 
actions of bis life. Englishmen have more concern with these matters than any other 
nation, and if the work of Spencer and Gillen should serve no other pur[voso, it 
at least demonstrates tlic necessity for intimate knowledge of tribal customs before 
attempting any but the most perfunctory relations with a primitive people. The book, 
however, will serve other ends than this. It seems inevitable that these unfortunate 
races should gnulnally disappear before the udvancing white. Then this admirable 
recoril of these beliefs and extraordinary social organization* will remain as probably 
their only monument and to teach us the origin of some of our own civilised survivnis. 
It is satisfactory to note that Professor Baldwin Spencer’s strenuous labours have 
l>ccn recognised by the King. C. H. R. 


England: Arohseology. Windle. 

Bemuins of the Prehistoric Age in England. By Bertram C. A. Windle, Qa 
Sc.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. Tho Antiquary’s Books. London: Methuen, 1904. 

Pp. xv-320. 22 X 14 cm. Price 7s. 6d. 

All students of prehistoric archiuology owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Windle for 
this excellent summary of the evidence tii>ou which our knowledge of the prehistoric 
period in England is based. Dr. Windle’s aim has been to place facts rather than 
theories before his renders, and by keeping this object well in view he has been able to 
give an admirable and, in most cases, quite tule(inate acconut of tbo material relics of 
the preliistoric age in England, within the comparatively small space of 320 pages. 
The chapters dealing with mogalitbic monuments, earthworks, and tbo Iron Age—a 
subject whicii bus rcceivc.l too little popular treatment in England—may be cited 
os examples of the ability with which the subject matter has been handled. On 
the other hand, ns, for instance, in tbo cose of Neolithic and Bronze Ago pottery 
and personal uriinmeuts, sometimes insufficient stress is laid ii])ou important classes 
of evidence ; while, in n manual of this kind, it seems desirable that some effort 
should be made to direct research by ftmpbn.«i3iug problems which yet remain to be 
solved. 

Although couenrued chicHy with England, the author has not hesitated to expand 
or explain his staieinent, where necessary, by reference to finds in other parts of the 
British Isles and on tiie Continent. Dr. Windle has also departed from his original 
plan of avoiding the disenssiou of theory in dealing with the question of eoliths and 
inesoliths. Ilis coucinsions on these questions are opposed to the generally accepted 
views, but most would agree that tbo eviJcuoe he adduces is far too weak to allow of 
au}’ defiiiito pronouncoaicnt. 

A word of ]iraise must be given to the lists of localities which Dr. Windle has 
appended to each chapter, as well ns to the list of museums in which specimens are 
- exhibited. These lists, together with the copious references to the literature of the 
subject, atld greatly to tlie value of the book. E. N. F. 


Vrinted by Kthc kxu Sporribwoonr, Hit Usietiy's Printerr, East HanlinK Sitreet, E.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate K. 

Siberia: Stone Implements. Abbott. 

stone Implements from the Frozen Gravel of the Yenisei. Hu 

fV. J. Lewis Ahlwtt, F.G.S. UO 

Some tflii or twelve yeiu-s ago nimoarK wore con.stantly floating soutliwanl of the 
rcmarknlilo biirtlciiR borne by tbo glaciers and ice-floes of liigb nortberu altitudes: 
islands of rock and mould capable of bearing vegetatiou were I'cplaccd by lenticular 
patolics of gravel, in which the precious yellow metal fonncil an incredibly largo part. 
All this has now become ancient history, and the wonders of Kloiidyko have adde*! 
yet another charm and fiusciiiation to the i>ossibilities of ice work. Nor has the wosti-m 
hemisphere the monopoly’ of the troa-siiros of high ja)lnr latitudes, for the frozen soil 
of northern Siberia attractctl the notice of gold prospecters in this country. In one 
instance one of our friends turned his attention to the mouth of the Yenisei, that 
groat drainer of Northern Asia, and, in return for minemlogicnl information supplied, 
promised to keep a diligent watch for anything in the nature of man's handiwork, as 
well lut for the fur more attractive gold ; and, faithful to his promise, he collected 
everything he saw, which was a terrible undertaking, as the collection hml to be carried 
over ice and snow in sleighs, and on the Isick for many iiioiiths. As 1 um not aware 
that iinplcment.s of this character have been reported before from so high a latitude as 
70 degrees, and os they present so many features of interest, a description of them may 
not be out of place in Man. 

When these irnpiciuonts were submitted to .Sir John Evans the same fact was the llrst 
to strike him that had struck ourselves, viz., the variety uf typc.s rcpresentcil. Here tve 
have in one river estuary types which might have been Polynesian, Scandinavian, Eskimo, 
oarly French or Indian or English. Of course, oue cannot say that all these are uf exactly 
the same age. Ice laughs at the flat consecutivoly-uumboreil leaves of a l>uok, or the 
chronological succession of orderly aqueous formations, and roll.s round and ploughs up 
and folds over its burdens and the underlying rocks into all sorts uf fantastic shapes, 
so that distance from surface is no indication of age. Of the six implements hero 
described three are uniformly very much altered ; two, which are of a difl'erent 
material, do not show such extensive signs of alteration, but this may he due to their 
Ijciiig composed of viu’ieties of material less subject to alteration than the others. 

Drsvripfion of the Jmplcinents. —No. 1 is a l>cautifully worked adze measuring 
214 mm. in length, oH mm. at the widest end, subtending the slightly curved cutting 
edge, and 3a mm. at the base. The dorsal lino is practically straight to within uljout 
30 nun. of the butt, and only curves very slightly at the point, not gaining 3 mm. in the 
whole length. lu .section this face is convex throughout, flattening from liasc to cutting 
eilge. The other face is flat for aiwut a fourth of its length from the butt, tvheu it 
Itccuraes slightly concave, the latter feature increasing rapidly as it nears the i>oiui, 
where the curve of its concavity is alsiut equal to that of its cutting edge. The latter is 


still perfectly sharp. The greater part of the chipping on the dorsal face has Ijcen 
polished out; the degree of polish attained is rather high cou.sideriog the nature of the 
material. Although it was rubbed dowji with a grit capublo of leaving small close-set 
scratches behind, the Huishing must have been efl'ceted with something as fine us rotten- 
stone, which did nut leave the slightc.st trace of a scratch behind. Thu rubbing was 
oticoted by strokes direutml from the Imsc to the point, and usually inclined from the 
right to the left at about 80 degrees, the angle increasing slightly with the convexiiy of 
the outline ; the left edge being also worked with the implement iu the same positiou and 
not turned round iu the process. If the implement were worked from base to point it is 
practically right-handed, if from ^mint to base (which is improbable) it was left-handed. 
There are, however, a few indications of ambidexterity. The colour of this implement 
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varici) from light to darkish drnb. Although a good houiogcuoous working uinteriiil, 
breukiog with a fairly good couuhoidal fracture, it does not show the oonchoidnl ripplings 
so familiar in good flint and obsidian ; but this latter is, of course, more dcpciidont u|X)ii 
the method of working. From its fine granular or crjptogr<kuiilnr structure it np|>cars 
to be an altered silicified fine mud-stone, which at the time of working was almost 
black. 

No. 2 is a short adxe 96 mm. long, triangular in section, with a sharp high dorsal 
ridge. The lateral edges are nearly parallel, the base being 85 mm. and the point 
39 mm. wide. The nuderface is practically flat, aud wholly (lolislicd, the siriiu ruuuing 
in the same two directions os in No. 1. Tiie two dorsal sides are unpolished, and show 
a great deal of labour, the fracture being appareutly more liackley tlmii iu No. 1 ; this, 
however, may be partly due to the high angle at which adjacent sides were worked. 
The curved cutting edge is symmetrically formeil paralkd to the husc in a rounded 
sweep, and, except at the ridge, it is entirely well-polishctl with few working striin. and 
these at a very slight angle. There are ocher thickly set striiv at the flat underside, 
which post-date the polishing undoubtedly duo to ice action. This specimen sliows 
distinct signs of water wear, and the powerful forco which broke this implement ofl’ nr 
its Ijose must have post-dated its making, altiiough not by long. The colour of this 
specimen is n little more brown than No. 1, and a recent fracture shows that it |H>ssesses 
quite a bockley fracture, and a colonr ns block ns Isksalt. It is in nil probability the 
»ime material us No. 1. 

No. 3. This is a chisel with a delicate ripple finking, which calls to mind that of 
the very best Danish or Egyptian work. It is 105 mm. long, narrowing towards tlie 
base, which is 24 mm. wide ; the cutling edge is almost straight. Its faces are equally- 
curved, (bo greatest symmetry attaining all through, the thickness relative to width 
never exceeding 1:3. The cutting edge is pnalnced by grinding and polishing in a most 
even, symmelrical, bi-facial manner. Ve-sliges of the slriie show the same angular direc¬ 
tions iu working os in the pi eccding, hut arc almost wholly left to right. The material in 
this implement is ninch more altered than in the other two, nud is now of a yellowish 
drab in colonr. Although it has a rather bolter fntctiire than the other two, I have no 
doubt it is ma«Ie of the same kind of material, and though it shows a more decided 
ripplc-fraciure, the latter may be due largely to mode of working, and the angular licence 
the operator had when working on two sides at so small an angle. Also in the former 
two, the work was probably the result of free-struck blows, us is the larger work of this 
spueimon, but iu the latter the finer secondary tvork may be tho result of u pressure from 
a bouo or other hanl substance. 

No. 4 is a little implement of perfect symmetry, 75 mm. long and 20 mm. iu width, 
and 8 mm. thick iu its widest part near the centre, from which it sweeps gracefully but 
finally, somewhat obtusely, towards either end. Owing to tho unavoidable conditions of 
working, one face is a trifle more convex than the other, pro<Inciug a low dorsal ridge, 
although in section at any part it is a perfect curve. Tin's is a most perfect piece of 
ripple flaking, where the delicate hollows of tlie fiakings, from both edges, not only meet 
in the centre, but, iu thoir journey over the implement, describe curves wliiob result iu 
perfect bi-lateral symmetry all tlirongh the implement. The more convex face is worked 
entirely with the same hand, and the fiakings are uniformly at an angle of alwut 45 degrees 
with tlie edge at each pit of percussion, so that in going up the first sido from point to 
point the direction of the flakes alter through 180 degrees, and contiuning round make a 
liorriDg-bone ridging at a point which changes with the shape of the edge until the 
flako-ridges from both eilges coincide, making it appear us if separate flakes extended 
from edge to edge in a curve, iu a manner often exhibited by the fine Danish knives 
and some Yorkshire arrowheads. If this implement were worked with the right band tlie 
working was pointed inward ; if left hand they were pointed outward. On the other face 
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tliis angular working is just «vs uniformly prcscrveil, Imt l»y the noii-nlterimlioii of tlie 
ritlgos at the points the herring-boning does not obtain, the fiiikings upjienr to run from 
edge to edge. The material of which this little implcinout is made is very interesting ; 
ill colour it is nearly black, except when seen in thin sections nt the cutting edge nil 
round, when it presents a corneous translueency, with griiins and eloitds of probably 
Mn Oj, from which one might l>o dis|>oscd to regard it ns an impure chalcedony. 

No. 5. This iinpicmciit differs as much from the others ns does the last. It is a iiiire 
laurel-leaf spear head, 160 mm. in length, .S.5 tniii. nt its widest part, mid 8 nun. in tliickiiess 
at its tliickest. The butt is nicely rounded, the point finely though not acutely sharp, and, 
considering the nature of tlic material, is very finely worked, being perfectly synitnotrieiil 
iu every plane, without fluke-ridgo proiniuences. In colour mid gciienil upjioarauuo it 
closely resembles the reddish mid rctUlish-grey Clicrbmirg ipmrt/.ites. The surface is 
siilHcieiitly ultored to obliterate the details of the physical stiueturc of the material, hut 
all accidental chip-frncliiro reveals that it is not. however, u chemical (iiiartzilc with 
rouuded grains iu a copious silica timtrix. Tho ipiaru purticlos although showing no 
signs of crystnllinc outline are (]nilc crysinllinc mid colourless, and the interstitial silica 
forms a doliento mossy siihordiimte network lighter iu colour, nud probalily more colloid 
ill stAto though by no menus entirely so. 

No. 6 adds yet to the diveraity ! For some time I sus|)ectc<l ilmt this was a 
specimen of mi English flint core, from which parallel flakes had been struck, and which 
had suhscqiieiitly been bleached and stained ; closer oxniniiiatioii iwcals the fact that it 
is really worked from mi agate and might have been eitlicr a cimicedoiirx or sardonyx 
hefuro alteration, the bauils of crystalline silica prisliicing but little effect U]ioii the 
working. One side is <|uito fiat, ami all the flakes converging to a [loiiit make it a half- 
round in section. Although wc iisiinlly speak of these as “ cores,” the fact that 1 have 
found these pointed wedges still in situ in purlially split hones shows they really were 
employed for the purpose of splitting hones, cither for their coiitnincd luscious grease, or 
for the inaiiufactiirc of hone tools. 1 have therefore uo hesitation in regarding this tool 
IIS n liono-splitler. 

The interest in these Itcmiiiful examples of slone working lies, firstly, in the higli 
latitudes in which lliey were rniiiid, being above “O® W. hit. ; secondly, iu tho diversity 
of their types ; and to thc-sc might be added tlic fact, that in (he iiisterstices of tho 
iiicipioiii flakiugs, whicli always occur iu siliciuus iinpleiiicnis, deposiis of gold have been 
found, wliicli tlic geologist would probably consider lo point to a long embedment in 
some river dc|K>sit, while to the thcoreiical mineralogist it would he an invaliiHhlo 
argument for theai|Ucous origin for at least some of tho precious metal. Bones of the 
largo auiinals, probably the extinct forms, also Occur in tliesc dejiosils, but how many 
times they may have liccii moved it is iiiijiossible to say. The altered condition of the 
various materials, and in all prolaibility the depositing of (be gold in tlic cracks, certainly 
point to a good age, but its extent we uaiiiior tell. Whence catnc these tools of types 
anil materials s<i ditfurciit and iu tiiuse liigii northern luliliides ? With one exception 
they show uo sign of livcr action, and not very much of ice action. When we have 
more minute details of the materials of which iinplcinonis are made that are found in 
Yurious parts of the globe, together wiih tlieir types and forms mid luetliiKls of working, 
nud when the mineralogists and pctrulogists of the whole world will he so good as to 
describe all the varieties of silica and its allied rocks, wc shall be in a belter ]>osition to 
decide ii question like this. For the last twenty-five ye-nrs I have been trying to 
collect these latter, and although 1 have got many thoiisuiuls of specimens i mn con 
tinually finding new varieties. If we can localise u large portion of these it may lie as 
useful os fixing the original home of jade, and wc may then know more about the 
peregrinations of the nomads of jirelii.storic time-*. W. ,1. LEWIS ABBOTT. 
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Easter Island. St. Georgre Gray. 

Another Type of “Domestic Idol” from Easter Island. By II. St. qq 

George Gray. vJU 

Very nbortly after reatliog Mr. Eclge-Purtlngtoii’s article, No. 46 iu Man, lfK)4, on 
a rare type of “clomeetic idol" from Enster Island, 1 attended a small Tanuton sale of 
miscellaneous secoud-hand furniture, und was fortunate in purcliasing, at a very small 
price, the object of which the accompanying is an ilhistnttinn. It is carved from the 
usual dark mnhognny-colnured wood out of wliich the Ea-ster Island “ idol-s ” arc, I 
l>elieve, generally made (probably a species of mimosa), and represents an aniinal which 
is quite unusual (as far ns my experience goes) for the imrticnlnr purpose for which it 
wn.s carved. The general character of the carving, the curve the “ id<d ” ukes, the 
strong detiuition of the lutck-boue, the fact that the fore legs tire dra»n np with 
the feet placed together at the base of the lower jaw, the represeutatiou of the ribs, 

and the fan>liko tennimition of the vertebral column, 
are all typical of the urtof the Easter Islanders displaycti 
in thc:<c Hgiires. 

In this specimen there is oidy one lateral perfonilion 
near the shoulders for snspccsion. Thegeucrul character 
of the head suggests a rat, or at any rate a repre 
sentativc of the rotlcut family. Thu eyes, insteiid of 
lieiug inlaid, are rcpreseuteil by liosses of the wood in 
high relief ; the oars arc also prominently ruisctl. The 
fore feet are conjoined and are no doubt intended to 
overlap, as au uneven number of toes (viz., sevem) are 
represented. The ribs take the usual chevron design 
between the fore-legs. 

Knots in the woo<l have caused defects at tbo end 
of the buck-bone. No tail is represented, and the fan- 
like tcroiinatioii is of somewhat lozciige-slmped form. 
Another uuusual feature iu thi.-> figure is that the hind¬ 
legs, which are abnormally .small ns compared with the 
forc-lcgs, are drawn u)>, the feet being represented ns 
short slumps turned inward on the lower side of the 
“ nlol." 

The base of the stump on which the animal is carved 
has been sawn off obliquely, and the original length of 
the object is therefore unobtainable. Irregular striations 
are observable iu roost parts of the Hgure, and it is quite 
probable that it was carved with obsidian implements. 
The photograph is three-tenths scale, linear. 

If my memory serves me rightly there are two of these Easter Island idols iu the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum at Farnhnm, N. Dorst t; one in the form of a crocodile, and the 
other representing a fish. H. ST. GEOItGE GRAY. 



Scotland. Annandale. 

A Modern Instance of Trial by Ordeal in Scotland, tiy Nelson 
Annandale, B.A. Indian Museum, Calcutta. Of 

The specimen on which the following notes are based was presented by nn Edinburgh 
lady to the Pitt-Rivers Museum in 1898. It is a piece of thin, opaque, animal membrane 
about 3] inches long, roughly cut out into the shape of a fish. On one side the eye, 
gill-cover, fins, &c., are indicated iu faded ink, which was prolmbly black, while certain 
outlines are emphasized iu red. Under the influcuce of heat aiul moistnre the membrane 
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'juris lip ill siicli a way that the hoatl and (lie tail of the fish come together, and the 
whole is liable to roll off any surface not absolutely steady. This object is known to 
hare been in existence in the donor’s family at Diiiifariulinu over eighty years ago. It 
was eniployctl by her father at that date to detect tlie perpetrator of any mischief among 
his children. If anything was broken or mislaid, and the culprit refused to confess, the 
chihlren were solemnly called together and ordered to hold out their right hands. The 
hsh was then placed on each extende4l hand in turn. They liclicvod that it would roll 
off tlmt of the guilty {icrsoii. At a later date one of the donor's servants coiuiiltod her 
ns to her (the servant’s) marriage with a man of whoso character she was not sure. It 
was suggested that the “ dsheoii,” as the specimen in ((iiostiou was called in the family, 
should decide. When placed on the servant’s hand it eoiitracteil so violently that it was 
torn. In spite of this she married the man, who trentml her very hmllr. The pci'sistence 
of trial by onlcnl, even in a manner so little serious, is worthy of recoiil, for it took place 
ill a higblV'Caltured family which prided itself on keeping up old customs. It is interest¬ 
ing, because this instance of tlio use of a fish of the kind cannot have been unique; 
for similar objects, but minle of .some artificial siikstauce, are, or were, within the last ten 
years, iisnl liy facotions or credulous persons iu foretelling the future. 1 liiivo myself 
seen them in Edinburgh employed in iliis way as advertiscmeiiiH fur a fi.xliroonger. 
VS’hetlier the exact form they took had any inngical signilicance is not a question which 
can l>e answered without full investigation of their use and distribution. Further 
information on these )ioints would be valuable. NELSON ANNANUALE. 


REVIEWS. 

Torres Straits. Haddon: Rivers. 

Reports of the Catahridgr Anthropolotjieal Erpedilion to Torres Stmits. qq 
Vol. V. Sociology, Magic and Religion of the Western Islanders. Cambridge : uO 
University Press, 1904. 29 y 22 cm. Price 25s. 

Although numbered fifth in the sclionie of pnlilieatioii of the Reports of the 
Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, tliis is the first complete volume to he issued. 
The contributors to the volume are Dr. Iluddon, Di*. Rivers, Mr. .Seligmaiiii, and tlio 
late Mr. Aiitboiiy Wilkin, whoso premature death at Cairo is deplored, and to whom an 
appropriate tribute of sorrow is paid, by Dr. Haddon in the preface. Of these 
Dr. Haddon and Dr. Rivers are responsible for most of the chapters. It may at once 
be said that alike in form and in snbstaiico tlio volume is worthy of the best traditions 
of the university, and is a model for future niithroiHilogicul e.vplurcrs. 

The islands of 'I’orres .Straits are cthnologically divideil into two distinct group.s. 
Thu western group, with which the present volume deals lies directly betweeu Queens¬ 
land and Now Gninca, and embraces all the larger islands. The eastern group is more 
scattercil. Its constituent i.slands lie to the sunth-cust of New Gniiie>i, and are to some 
extent connected with the western group by a series of small, low-lyiug, sparsely- 
inhabited islands, whoso iiutivc-s, cthiiolugieally belonging rather to the latter group, 
formed a medium of eomniunicatiou lietwcen them. The oiistern group is rc.served for 
volume VI. 

Although the iuhnbitiiuts of those islands arc few in number, and for the last 
twenty yeans have been undergoing not merely contamination but cliHiigo of culture by 
contact with missionaries, traders, and Europuaii administration, they form an important 
subject of ethnological inquiry, bccauso they staud geographically between the popula¬ 
tions of Papua and Australia. A thorough investigation, such as that undertaken by 
the Cambridge Expedition, was dcsiruhle in the hope that it might throw some light 
upon difficult problems of racial origin and odmi.xturc and cultural influence, such as 
continually confront antbrojiologists, aud arc found especially perplexing in the adjacent 
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areas of New Gnioca, Australis, and tbc scattered islands of the South Sen. Assuming 
that the blnckfellows of Australia are an immigrant race, the direction and manner of 
their immigration are yet unknown, tliongh inquiries on the Austmliau continent seem 
to ])oint to tl)o north or north>west os the place of their entrance. One object, therefore, 
of the expedition was to aseertain whether any mixture of Pupiians and Australians had 
taken place in the islands, or any trace of the migration could be found there or on the 
a4ljn(:ent coasts of New Guinea. The result has been to determine the islanders as a 
definitely Papuan people, and to negative any traces of the Australian migration. 

Practically the only indication of Australian influence discovered wn.s contained in 
the saga of Kwoiam, the warrior-hero of Mabuiag. Ho is said to have come with his 
motlicr and her brothers from Mnri off the coast of Cape York Peninsula. His fame 
has spread over all tlie western group of islands. Ho is credited with mental and 
physical characteristics corresponding to those of the Qiiceushinders. Dr. lladdoii 
considers that the evidence points to his having been a veritable man, a native of North 
Quoensland. It is consonant with this that, though so migiily a hero, none of tlie 
families of Mabuiag, or indeed any other of the islands, claim kindred with him. He 
was purely a fighter, and there seems no legend of union, even of the most temporory 
kind, us there is in the case of other heroes, with any of tho women. On the other hand, 
the cikirn said to have been erected over his body has, since the cxpetliiinn returned, 
been opened, but no remains of niiy kind have l>eGU found within. Moreover, all the 
relics attributed to him, with the exception of some shell-trumpets, which might have 
belonged to anybotly, and a rough wall of stoucs about 2 feet high, said to mark the site 
of his house, arc natural objects —boulders, rocks, a rivulet, and so forth. There were, 
indoeil, other relics of him a few years ago, hut they were dclihenitcly burnt nt the 
instigation of a Christian teacher from Lifti, during the temporary absence of Dr. ilac- 
farlniie, tho L.M.,S. missionary. These might couceivably have supplied some data 
for determining the question of Kwutam’s objective existence and origin. Such os they 
may have been, however, they have jkorislietl. 

Wlmt is certain is iniicli more interesting and important than this difficult problem. 
It is that tho totcmic system at the time of the missioimry invasion was breaking 
down, and that n|)on its ruins a hero-cult was rising, which not improbably might in 
the course of time have developed into tho worship of divine beings. The evidence 
goc.s to show that at no distant date (the authors think, with some prolmbility, aliout 
100 ye.ars ago) on all the islands kinship was reckoncrl in the fcumlo lino, and tho 
{lopnlation was diviilerl among a aiimlier of totems. In Malniiag the clans were again 
nrranged in two divisions, the children of the Great, and of the Little, Totem, an 
Hirniigomcnt which was most likely primitive. A similar division also existed ou the 
islamls of Tutu and Yam. The totems were usually animals. Out of thirty-six totems 
recorded only two were plants, two were stoucs, and one a star, all the rest were animals. 
Hnt from a perio<l as far back as oral recoitls of the genealogies go, descent had been 
reckoned iu the male line. The change seems to have resulted in a weakening of the 
soeinl orgauisation. On the island of Mabuiag nt nil events consiilcrablo cotifnsioii was 
evident in the native minds concerning their rtiles of descent; and marriage had begun 
to bo regulated more by kiiiHhip than by clanship. A system of subsidiary totems had 
spntng up, )>crhaps by sogmciitatiou of the origiual clans. There is certainly evidence 
of the localisation of ihe totem-clans. 

On the religions side of totemism corresponding changes had taken place. The 
hero, Kwoiam, hod become a totem in the Prince of Wales group of islands. Though 
iu Mabuiag he was not regarded as a totem, the honorific title of Adi was applied to 
him, and his two magical crescents wore called augitd (totem) and wore assiguckl 
respectively to the two divisions of the clans. It is difficult to see why the appellation 
of nugud should have been given to these two objects, unless it was because the natives 
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Iltul 110 other expre.stiion conveying tlio itlcn of sncrc<liiusi«. Probnlily, ns the autiiors 
put it, they dill not know whiit else to call them. In niiy cn;<e it is cn-sy to sec that the 
mere fnct of applying siiuh n term to these two specific materiiil ohjci^ts ninst in time 
Imve influenced the incaning of the woi^d and aiiled the development of their religious 
ideas. The most striking evidence of the evoluliou of totcniism into a true cult, 
however, was found on tlie island of Yam, wliere two regular shrines (now destroyed) 
existed. They were dedicated to the two heroes, Maian and Sigui, respectively, and 
containea their efligics under the forms of a crocodile and a liamnicr-hcaded shark. In 
fact, these two animals were the totems of the two groups of clans on the islands of Tutu 
and Yam. Unfortnnatcly, Dr. Haildou was nnulilc to obtain any definite inforination 
•■oiiccrning the ceremonias performed at the shrines. Rut, as he says, “ From the meagre 
“ evidence available it is clear that totemism was undergoing nii interesting development 
in Yam. . . . The unique features of the totem cult of Yam were the represen- 

“ tation (and localisation) of the nugud in a dcfiuite inmge, each of which was lodged 
“ in its own house, and the presence of a stoue beneath each cfligy in which residol 
“ the life of the angnd. . . . The effigy is further associateil with a hero. The 

“ two heroes apparently assisted tlio followers mainly in lighting, and, therefore, as in 
“ the ease of the relation of tlie Mabniag men to Kwoiam, the licro-cnlt was in reality 
“ a war-cult.” Well may lie observe that “ This is so important a devolopmont of 
“ totemism as practically to place it beyond the realm of true totemism ! It is 
relevant to oliservc that the Wolltmqua totem of the Wurnimimga, one of the northern 
trilies of Central Australia, presents features analogous to those of Maiau and Sigiii. 
The Wollunqtia is a single mythical animal, still siirviviug from (he .\lchcrttiga, residing 
at a certain definite si>ot, and tho oliject of ceremonies of dee]i religious import. The 
late M. Marillicr, in his jiowerfiil articles ou totemism published in tho Herne dn I'JIistoirc 
dvs Jiefigumg, o.xprcsBCil the oiiiniou tliat in the evolution of religion totemism was a 
tmuhius ad i/uem and never a trrmhiHS a guo. Had his rahiuhle life been sjiareil 
lUitil to-day, 1 cumiot help thinking tliat ho would, in the light of these cases, have 
revised that judgement. 

Thus, from the jioint of view of the history of religion, this volume ranks as among 
■ lie most important of rcecut records of research. Pcrhajis C(|ually important in another 
direction is tlie study of the genealogies by Dr. Kivers. Fellows of the Institute will 
recall his admirahle pujier in the thirtieth volume of tho Jountnl on the use <if 
genealogies in tho collection of vital and social statistics. In the volninc now under 
review the genealogies recovered from the memories of the ix-ople of Mabniag, Tutu, 
and Miiraliig are given, their substantial acenrae^' is shown, and they are applicil for 
the purpose of determining a iiunilicr of questions rehitiug to social orgunisatinii and 
Mistonis. Tliere can be no (|Ucstion liiut science owes a delit of gratitude to the jK-nelniiion 
and painstaking accuracy of Dr. Kivers, who first perecivcil the value of the genealogies 
for such investigations, and applieil himself to their collection and elucidation. An 
implcineiit of much promise has thus lieen forged for future investigators of savage life. 
It is to be bo|K!tl that it will lie speedily applied eisewberc. 

Spaed is limited, but before closing this very inadequate mUiee I should like to 
express my sense of tlie great interest attaeliing to alriiosi every part of tlie volniiio. In 
addition to the sections on totemism, magic and religion, and on the genealogies and 
kinship, it eoiitiiins a collection of folk-tales, many of them reviswl and improvetl from 
the versions colleetcd on Dr. Ilaihlon's original visit in IHKK, and eliiipters on birth and 
piilierty customs, initiation, eourtsliip and marriage, the marriage-regulations, funeral 
e.cremouies, public life and morttls, lund-teiiiire and iidieritancc, trade and warfare, 

• Wc may iloabt whether such a ik-velupmeiit Is to be datcil fntni a« recent a pcriiMl as a Inuidrcsl 
rears ago. If It be in any orguiic rchitioii to the change of desceut referred to al>ovc. as seciiis not 
improbable, the nulbur's opinion os to tlie ilate of that ciinugc n^ny require reeonsideratioii. 
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iucluding sagns of recent wars; and Dr. Ilnddon writes a general introduction. He 
and his colleagues are to be heartily congratulated on the 8Ucces.s which has attended 
their collaboration in the present volume ns well as in the field-work. The plates and 
numerous figures in the text from sketches and photographs really do illustnite the 
work, and some of them are of considemble l>etuiry. Not the least amusing and 
interesting are from sketches by natives. E. S. 11. 


Philippine Islands. Landor. 

The Gcmt of the East: Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research Travel among qq 
JVild and Tame Tribes of Enchanting Islands. By A. Henry Savage Lnndor. uU 
lyondou : Macmillan, 1904. Two volumes. 328 and 439 pp., with illiistrntious and map. 
23 X 13 cm. Price 30s. 

In these volumes Mr. Lnndor gives an noconnt of a series of joarneys round and 
ulMut the islands of the Philippine Group, with numerous excursions on the smaller 
islauds and longer journeys in Luzon and across unexplored teiritory in Mindanao. The 
author’s route involved munh eros.sing and rccrossing of the sen and ciinuot be very easily 
followed on the map. Ilis rate of travel was rapid, 16,000 miles being traversed in 
250 days. For tropical travelling on foot the journey across Negros Island, a distance 
of 75 miles, must be a record, as it was performed in 36 hours, inclnding hulls which 
together occupied six hours. 

Althongh the country was so quickly passed over, the book is full of geographical 
matter, and details, such as the description of islands, heights of mouuiaius, depths of 
cbannel.s, and even coii'CctioDs of charts, are given with the precision of a geographical 
encyclopedia. There are al.so some historical chapters; those deal with the American 
negotiations for a treaty with the Siilns, nml with the siege and capture of Forts Bocolotl 
and Caloliui from tho Malanaos in Eiwstern Mindanao. 

Very little is said about the fauna of the islauds. Trees and woods are uuiucd in 
great detail, but the render is bewildered by the native words given without explanation. 
Tho following paragraph is a sample of the author’.s descriptions (Vol. ii., p. 38) :— 
“ The province (i.r., Zumboango) is thickly wo<Hled—especially on the mountiiius— narrr/, 
“ molnve, ipil, fern, tindnlao, giilantiis and garni of excellent quality, ns well us Imtilinan, 
“ nilti, amugois, gtujo, ngutnd, panaobaino, lumbugao, lanaan, pngalpat, nialarngna, 
“ baeanan, and tagal, of various degrees of goodness all grow here. Abundant ami 
delicious fmit of all tropical kinds is obtaiimblc.” A few of these words are cxplainod 
elsewhere, but as here given convey few idetis to the reader lus they do not occur in the 
index, and must either be retained in the memory when first met with, or l>e hunted for 
throughout the l>ook. 

The author has cudsnvonred to justify his sub-title: “Sixteen Thousand Miles of 
“ Bescarch Travel among Wild and Tame Tribes," by giving very full descriptions of 
tho various people visited. These accounts will be found of interest by tho renders 
of Ma.v, although they are in many respects disappointing. More than forty tribes are 
described. The author's plan is to give first u general description of tho physical features 
of the tribe, hair, skin, &c., and then au aulhroimmetric table containing the following : 
“ Height, span, arm (hand, maximum length of fingers, thumbs); hood (vortical 
“ maximum length, horizontal maximum length from forehead to back of head, width 
“ of forehead nt temples, height of fureliead, bizygomatic breadth, inaxiuiiim breadth of 
“ lower jaw, nasal height, uasal breadth at nostrils, orbital horizontal brea<Uh, width 
“ betweou the eyes, breadth of mouth, length of upper lip from mouth aperture to base 
“ of nose, lower lip and chin from mouth aperture to under chin, length of oars "). lu 
some cases additiqual measurements are given, in some less. There are also diagrams of 
the hair sections of 20 tribes, and of the facial angles of 49 varieties. It will lie 
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noticed tbiit the important niciiaiireuicnt of the muxiinum liend-lireaUtli waa not taken 
h}’ tho author, except in oue case (flint of the Lititipnknn Tughunoiiaa) and' thua the 
cmniiil indices cannot he ciilcuhtced. This is a serious defect in the tnhies, and it is 
also to he noted that tlie nnniher of individuals nioasiired is not stateil. 

Tho dilTereuces found in tlie physical a|ipcnranco of the triljos were extreme. The 
real Ne^itos were apparently not visited, Init ceruin irilioa (ns, r.ij., the Tugbaiionaa of 
tlie Cnlamianes, the(Jnguyans, and the Simonor Islanders) arc said to ho of Negroid type. 
Other natives are variously designatwl as " Indonesinu,” “Malay tyjK*," “Mnlay- 
Negroid,” or as having “Papuan” or “ Australoid ” ehunu-leristica, hut all these terms 
are somewhat iudciiuiccly usetl. The tallest jieoplc measured were the (Jayonos of Cnyo 
Island, between Phnay and J'lilawnn, with a stature of I‘6S2 metres (.5 ft. 6^ in.), and the 
shortest the Bayos of Boutoc I’rovinec, North Luxon, who were (neeording to the table) 
1‘41.5 nnetres (4 ft. in.), but in the text the majority are saitl to have boon well under 
4 ft. in height. 

In the previously nucxploretl region of Mindanao the author fouml a white tribe, the 
Mansnkas, living in tree honses. These had “Papuan” features, hut skins of “tho 
“ ivory white of the Latin races.” .Some of tho Igorrotcs of North Luzon were also 
found by tho anllior to resemble the Ainu in physical appearance and hair, and he 
considers them to he closely allied. Among the Igorrotcs, and also in Mindanao, he found 
oruameuts suggesting the inaos of the Ainu. 

There arc many details of customs and arts which will he found of interest, and 
there are some good descriptions of ormiinonis, weapons, and implements. Some of the 
customs appear to lie identical w’ith those of Borneo, ns, e.<j., the forge, the method of 
propnrhig sago, the takiug of a child’s name hy the father with the prefix ama \Jamn in 
Boriion), the so-cniled uiedicino nmii, l/alitui (with the same name in Borneo derived from 
hfili, a spirit), and the use of liirds ns omens. In Vol. 1., Chap. VII., is an itcuount of 
native diseases and their remedies. 

Chapter VIll. of the first volume is devoted to an account of tho Ciiyoiio language 
of Cuyo Island, and some notes on the Bagolio of .Mindanao arc given in the second 
volume. There are ahso some notes on the I’hilippine alphalvcts and an engraving of 
that of Apnnihnaiio in Palawan Island. In a short comparative table (twenty-five uoniis 
and numerals) in twenty of the lesser known languages of the Philippine mid Siilii 
ArchipolagiH'.s the anllior gives no indication as to the proiniiicialiou of the words. 
Such sjxdliiigs, however, as hohoc, Inupiid, dogilo, betqiicn, ipicmor, seguey, show u 
tSjianish orthography. A.-'simiiiig Unit tho lisl.s are original (no authorities for them nix- 
quoted) it seems strange that an Eiiglishumn should have used the cuinbrous S]>auisli 
orthogmpliy when a simpler scientific spelling might have been used. The only list of 
words ill these lesser known languages which is complete is the Malny(!l), but the 
words omitted by the author in tho Bagobo, Bicol, Ilocaiio, Siilu, Tiriiray, and Visayaii, 
could have been easily supplied from the existing vo<-ahuluries in those languages. t)ii 
page 31.5 of Vol. II. the author slates that he sut up all night collecting a vooiibulary 
of the Maiigniaiiu language. As only .-‘cventeen words and the numerals arc given in 
the compiiralive vooiibulary, and the language is iilinost iiukiiowii, it is to be hojicd that 
the complete list xvill be elsewhere published. 

None of the vocHbularics sliow very decided differences, and in all of them there are 
many cognate words. The author states with regartl to them that, “ With tho exception 
“ of the Negrito laugnuge and some of the tongues spoken by the savage tribes ot 
•* C'enirul Mindanao, and one or two tribes in Luzon, most of the languages spoken in 
“ the Philippines are of Malayan origin.” There is no evidence of a Negrito lungiiagc 
in the author’s vocabularies. Lists of words which have been obtained in the languages 
of the Negrito tribes bavft been shown by Kern in Meyer’s xvork on the Philippines 
(Dresden, 1893) to be essentially tho same as those of other Philippine natives. Judging 
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from Mr. I^iulor's vocnbularies tlio (liffereuces l)Ctween the luiignage') lie givea are iiol 
so great as those found between different Borneo tribes in Sarawak. 

There are many illustrations of very varying merit. Sumo are very crude. A few 
more photographs of implements, weapons, and proee.sses would have been welcome. 

The book may lie uommended as adding to our general knowledge of the iuhnbit4iuts 
of the Philippines, aud ouc cannot bnt admire the author’s determiuatiou to sec and 
record as much as possible during bis visit. His rapid transit, however, has had an 
adverse iuHiieuce on his scientiHc ri'sults. SIDNEY II. RAY. 


Tibet. Sarat Chandra Das. 

j-l Tibrtan-Eiif/liih Dirtloiinri/ with SnnxkrU St/Howfms. By Santt Chaiidni 'lAA 
Das. Revised and eiliteil by Graham Sandberg and A. William Ileyde. Calcutta, lUU 
1902. 27 X 23 cm. Price 48*. or 32 rupees. 

Sarat Chandra Das, the well-known author of A Joumr;/ to Lhasn and Ccntrnl 
Tibet, enjoyed unique opportunities during his two visits to Llnunt of associating with 
the literati of the Tii) 0 tn.u monasteries, the chief living authorities on the Tiisitau 
language aud literature. To this cause is due what may bo catlcil the characteristic 
feature of this dictiouary—the mass of information hero recordcil ooiiccrniiig the more 
modem and more cliaracleristicaily Tibetan literature, which dates onl)’ from the 
establishment of the Dalai Liuua’s sovereignty over the whole of Tiliet at the l>eginniag 
of the eighteenth century a.u. .Scholars in Europe hiive coucerued themselves hitherto 
chioBy with the most ancient literature, which begins in the seventh century a.i>. aud 
wbieb consists entirely of translations from the Sanskrit. For such students the 
Sanskrit synonyms of Tibetan religious and philosophical terms, which are regularly 
given in the present dictionary on the autlioHty of Buddhist lexicons, will indeed be 
mast useful ; but it is iu its gnisp of the later and more iadepotident litcratinv, the 
enormous extent and variety of which can iis yet only Ik* imperfectly realised, that its 
chief merit lies. There can bo no doubt that the appearance of this dictionary marks a 
very real a<lvaiice iu Tibetan lexicography, and it is fortniinte that it appears at a time 
when wo are carttiinly on the eve of tlic opening up to Western eyes of much that has 
hitherto remained hidden in the literature of Tilict. E. <1. R. 


Stone Age. Glglioli. 

Mttteriali per to Studio dcUu “ Eti della Pielru" dui tempi preistoriei all' 'in'f 
epoea attuiile: Origine c seitiippo della min eollr.zione. By Enrico Ilillyor lUI 
Giglioli. Fireoxe, Luiidi, 1901. With uuinerous illustrations iu the text : pp. 248, 
26 X 18 cm. ^ 

By a strange scries of accidents, part of the collections made by Captain Cook on 
his third voyage found their way into the Museum of Natural History ut Floreucc, aud 
fell, iu duo time, for re-arrangement into the hands of a young and ardent naturalist, the 
son of the theu Professor of Anthropology at Pisa. A journey of rescaroh round the 
world in the Magenta from 18G5 to 1868, widcnal and deepened the interest thus excited 
accidentally, aud from the early days of the Italian Society for Anthropology and 
Ethnology onwards the uamo of Enrico Giglioli has hold a high place iu the regard of 
his colleagues—aud not in Italy alone—as an active and successful collector, and as an 
authropologi.st of wide aud varied distinction. 

The volume under review is a rnnuiiig coraineutary on the vast collection of siouo 
implements which for some twenty years Professor Giglioli has devotcti his leisure to 
amass, aud at the same time a comprehensive discussion of the numerous problems which 
are presented by Stone Age culture iu all areas and ages. The descriptions are urrauged 
iu geographical order, begiuning with a remarkable scries of the stone utensils of quite 
moilern date, which remain still iu use in various parts of Europe, and ending with the 
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Ynlignns Hud other primitive peoples of Soutli Amcriov, who nre really almost as far 
from the 1>eginniug of a tnie “ Stoue Age ” in the one direction, o-s we ourselves are 
from the close of it in the other. 

In conuluding bis survey of ono of the most reiniirkahle private collections of ethno¬ 
graphical )imteriiil in existence, the author expresses oniplmlically, and in terms with 
which his many friends mid colleagues will most sincerely agree, his strong desire that 
this great scries, with the library, photographs, and other uppnmtu.s which have grown 
up ronnil it, may find its way cveutnally into some public museum, where it may he 
tended and increased with some sncIi 0111*6 ns its originator Inis hestowcil upon it hitherto. 

.1. L. M. 


102 


Archseologry. Thieullen. 

Sociili (TEmulation (TAlihepillc: Homnuiye ii Boucher dc. Perthes. Par 
A. Thieullen. Paris : Impriinerio Lnrousae, 1904. 

Under this title if. Thieullen extracts from the proceedings of the .Societe d’Kaiulu- 
tion d’Ablmville an account of a meeting at which ho exhibited a nniuher of Hints of 
|tahcolithic age, hearing fractures which had, in bis opinion, been made intcntionallj, ami 
ha<l converted them into useful or ornainentnl objects. One, of wliich ho gives a full- 
si/.o illustnitioii, has some resemblance to a bird ; another may, by giving a snttieiently 
loose rein to the imagination, lie supposed to represent a bison, or snmu other atiimal 
grazing. The ]>recise connection of if. Boucher de Perthes with this matter appears 
to be that he was not well received by the “ ofltcial science" of his day, and tiint 
M. Thieullen fares no better at the present time ; this is nut surprising, for the “oflicial 
Schools ” seldom possess any original ideas of their own, and iirc, as a rule, nusymiMithelic 
and oppressive, towards originality in others ; there are, of course, exceptions to the niie, 
and any “official ” rending this pnrngniph is rc(|ucsicd to consider himself one of the 
exceptions. A. L. L. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. British. Association. 

.Inthropoloffy at the British .issveintinn; Cnmhridge Mcctinij, Angusl IHQ 

17t/< /« 24//i, ]S>04. lUw 

The AnthrojiologieHl Section of the British Association met this year, from 
August 18th to 24th, in St. Andrew’s School, Cambridge. The paiiers were well up 
to the usital standard and were rather tnoi*e numerous than usual ; con.siMjuontly, a sub¬ 
section for Physical AnthrojMilogy luci on the Monday morning, August 22, nt the 
Zoological Lecture Kooiii, under the presidency of Profcs.sor A. Muralister, F.U.S. On 
Tuesday morning, August 23rd, the section mot in the New Theatre. 

The address of the President, Mr. Henry Balfour, ilealt with the evolution of the 
material arts, with especial reference to the work of the late (Tcneral Pitt-Uivors. It 
will be fouml in 'Phr Times of August 20, in .\ntnre, and in the Be/tort of the British 
Association (^Cambridge), 1904. 

In the summary which follows, the pipers are classified occonling to suhjcct.s, atul the 
final destination of each, so far lus it is known at present, is iiidicatcil in square bnickets. 


PH y SI CAL A N T11RU PO LOG Y. 

Anthropometric Inrestigation in (Irrnt Britain and Ire.lnnil. fjieporl^ 

Brit, .dsaor.] 

PiiUKESsoit D. J. Cl'.vsinuiiam, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy iu the 
Uni'ersitv of Edinburgh.— The Alleged Phgsicnl Deterioration of the People .—This 
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paper ^Minted out tbe bearing of anthropological work on the i<olution of problems which 
are engaging the ntlenCioii of statesmen, and particularly on the question of the alleged 
detoriomtioD of the national physique. Tbe author described the sources of evidence 
at present available for dealing with this qnestion, namely : (a) recruiting statistics ; (li) 
anthropometric statistics ; and compared the value to be attache<l to each of them. Me 
discussed the influence of environment on racial physique, and exarainetl the question 
whether the influence of environment is transmitted tt> offspring. This question he was 
inclined to answer in tlie negative, pointing out that each race has a physical mean or 
average, which it tends to retain, and to which individuals tend to revert whenever 
adverse influences are removed. Ho explained in detail the significance of the observe<l 
degeneration of the teeth, aud discussed the ctfccts of fnshiomible deformation of the 
waist and the feet by the use of unsuitable clothing. Evolutionary changes arc taking 
place slowly in the structure of man, ami must not be left out of account in the esiimiite 
of pbysictil degeneration. Special note is to be taken meanwhile of the effects of higher 
education of women, and its effect on the female pelvis in its relation to child-lvearing. 
The conclusions of the British A.ssociation’s Report on this matter in 1883 are sbowii to 
need revision. 

Dr. Cunningham concluded by summarising the recommendations of the Report of 
the Inter-depnrtmental Committee on Physical Degeneration in so far us they concern 
his pro|)osnls for a geuerni anthropometric survey of the {Hjople of this country. 

J. Grat.— On the Utility of an Anthropometric Survey. 

The author referred to the recotumeudatious of tlie lutor-departineutal Committee 
oil Physical Deterioration and strongly urgcti the ndvisibility of un authropometric 
survey being starteil immediately. 

K. C. Snuuit.’iALi., M.D .—A Comparison of the Physical Characters of Hospital 
Patients with those of Healthy Iiulivitluals from the same Areas, with Suggestions as 
to the Influence of Selection by Disease on the Constitution of City Populations. 

The following is a summary of the discussion which followed the raadiug of these 
pairers. 

The Right Hox. A. J. Balkour, M.P., D.C.L., K.R..S. (President of the 
Association), observed that a distinction must he drawn between causes piXHliiidng 
temporary effects and those tending to produce iiermauciit etfects. He was of opinion 
that, since fooil and education were better, the race ought to bo improving. The evil of 
overcrowded habitations was as jircvalent in the country as in the town, and he suggest! d 
that tbe fact that development was ujiparcutly not affccteil in tho case of those living in 
the country might lie due to some difference in the chemical constituents of tho air. lie 
also suggested that the increased facilities for education adversely affected the race, 
since a man who raised himself from the lower ranks of lifo, married later in life 
than he would otherwise have done. He also felt that the migration of the more 
energetic part of our rnrol population to the towns must have a deleterious effect, 
since it left the bunleu of continuing the race to the less energetic remnant of the rural 
population. 

Sir John Gorst, M.P., F.R.S., drew attention to the prevalence of improvident 
marriages among tho lower classes, and expressed the fear that tho race was now being 
propagated in undue proportiou by the lowest portion of the community. He suggested 
as a remeily the preveutioii by the State of juvenile marriages. He also drew attoatii>ii 
to the necessity of good feeding, aud urged that parents should bo compollcil to fcol 
their cliildreu properly, and suggested that school ckildreu should he fed by the local 
authority. 

Provessok Riuolfo Livi cougratnlated tlie commiasionei-s on their far-reaching 
scheme. Ho described the Italian survey of 300,000 recruits, and pointed out that the 
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Mtntisticii of H conscript army arc free from tin* dismlvantiixcs which uttotM) tliodo of a 
voluntary army ; bnt aiiinitted the Krciit value of the British army statistics in certain 
special directions. He discussed the limits of a survey of the population 'iiid the 
problems wbiidi it may hope to solve. He also debated the question of physical 
deterioration and pointed out that liability to disease decreases ns ])ros]ierity or know¬ 
ledge increase ; giving instances ns to stature, &c., from the Italian milittiry survey. 
Ho also remarked that in England the extremes of social conditions arc much less marked 
thnu olsewhoro. 

Mr. E. VV Huahkook was of opinion that the survey would have to bo uniform and 
made by legislation, and mentioned that good work was already lieing ilono in several 
schools. 

Ma.tuk M(;Cl’U.ocii considcreil that all nuthropnnctric measurements should ho 
taken on a uniform plan aud under like conditions. 

Prokessor a. Macaj.ister urged the neeossity for a largo and complete series of 
statistics, as otherwise they wonld bo uiisati.sfnctory and raislcntling. 

Mrs. Watt-Smytii urgetl that in all schor>ls simple measurements should l>c taken, 
atid that medical officers should bo in attcndanco each morning to e.Yamiiic any children 
who looked uufit for work. 

Anthropometric Invcrliguliom timonff the Xative Troopx of the Eypptian Arinif. 
(Report.) [_Rep. lirit. Axxor.] 

G. Ei.i.iot Smith.— 7’he Persistence in the Ihtmnn Itraiu of certain Features 
nsaallp supposeil to he Distinrticc of Apes. —The study of a large series of simple 
human brains belonging to various lowly (chiefly African) peoples has rovcaloil the fact 
that the huinau brain may retain many features that arc commonly supposed to Im 
distinctive of the apes ; and it is especially iu the occipital region of the cerebral 
hemisphere that the supposed distiuctively simian chametora arc most exactly reprotiuced, 
duo to the fact that the cortical area especially concerned with the reception of visual 
impulses is ns well developed in the anthropoid ni>cs ns in man. The form of this visual 
urea in the hiiuiuu brain is often greatly distorted, but, however much its shape in man 
may did'er from that of the apes, its structure is identical. The simian rcseniblauce is 
much more often retaiued in the loft than in the right occipital region. The reason for 
this is that the visual centre retracts towards the mesial surface to a distinctly greater 
degree on the right than on the loft side of most human brains. Although large 
“ Affciispalten " may occur in people of various ra<;cs, they are rarely symmetrical in 
the two hcmis]>hercs, except in the Ncgra races. In this, as well ns in many other 
features, the Negro brain is distinctly more pithecoid than the brains of any other people 
known to the writer. 

1*. C. Laiulaw.— Some Varieties of the Os Calcis. —The varieties chosen from 
the collection of liones iu the Cambridge University Museum fell under si.x heads :— 

(1) The variability of the processus trochicaris seems to show that it is uot 
developed from a separate ossicle, us Trofessor Pfitzner suggested. (2) The external 
plantar tubercle : its vuriatioiis iu man, its absence in the anthropoids aud its prultablc 
development, the anatomy of the soft parts in mau aud the chimpanzee, show that it is 
a structure developed for the more ready maiutenauco of the upright postlioo. (3) Cal¬ 
caneus sccuudarius of GrCibor. (1) Os sustentaculi proprium. (5) The proce-nsus 
trochlearis of Kyrtl aud its variatiou .seem to show that it is not necessarily pathological. 
(6) Variations in the facets met with iu the bone: due to (a) ossicles; (&) other 
factors. The projection of the heel is more limited in Europeans than in tlie ancient 
Egyptians, owing to backward extension of the fascia articularis posterior. 

R. B. Seymour Seiveu., B.A.— Some Variations in the Astragalus, —The bones 
examiued numbered upwards of 1,000, and were maiuly of Egyptian origin. 
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As regnrds tlie angles which the collum makes with the corpus, these specimens are 
intermodinte botwoon the Europeans and the uDthru{)oid apes. The adoption of certain 
postures produces changes in the articular surfaces ; thus io squatting we hare a forma¬ 
tion of facets on the nock, and iu the sartorial position we get changes in the facies 
nialleolaris mcdialis and a formation of an acce^isory facet, facies accessoria externa. 

The process of eversion of the foot has also caused structural changes in the bone, 
certain specimens from Borneo being intermediate between the Egyptian and the 
anthropoid apes. 

Occosioiutlly wo find accessory facets present. The facies accossoria inferior may 
be fnscil with either the facet in front or behind, and in rare cases with both. 

We occasionally find the middle anil posterior ctdcaueal facets fused directly, and 
in rare coses the anterior calcaneal facet is absent. The os trigonnm is very variable 
both in size and shape ; usually it takes no part in the formation of the sulcus miisciili 
flexoris hallncis longi, but in very rare cases this groove may l>e formed either partly or 
onth'cly by this ossicle. 

J. F. Tocher, F.I.C .—Jicceiil Authropotnetrlr Work in Sralland .—During the 
])resent yotr a survey of the inmates of Scottish asylums has been carried out by the 
author, the characters measured or noted being head-lcugtb, boad-breadth, head-height 
{from centre of auricular orifice to vertex), stature, shape of nose, and colour of hair and 
eyes. Altogether 4,436 males and 3,951 feuMles were measured. The distributions of 
head-lengths, hcad-brcodths, and head-heights are of Type IV of Pmtrsoii’s series. The 
ineaus and standard deviations do not indicate any special differences from those of 
published results elsewhere. The physical characters of 1,000 school children (including 
500 Glasgow children mcosiirod by Mr. R. Tocher) have alto been noted. In mlditiun 
to the oriiinory measurements, the radius of ciirvatuic of the cornea and the visual acuity of 
tho children were determined. An analysis of these measurements wilt lie published at 
an early date. [^Biometrika. Hemlenoii Trust of Edinburgh.'^ 

C. S. Myers, M.D. — The VariabUUg of Modern and Aneirnt Peoples .— \JourH. 
Anthr, lust, or Man*, below.'] 

b'. R. Coles and T. H. Bryce. —On an Interment of the Early Iron Age found at 
Moredun, near Edinburgh .—Tlie present example, the first completely attested iustnnco 
of an interment associated with relics of tho Early Iron Age iu Scotland, was discovered 
in August, 1903, at Moredun, near Edinburgh. The remains were contained iu a cist, 
4 feet long by 2 feet 3 inches wide, and 22 iuches deep, covered by several flagstones of 
varying size. 

The evidence afibrded by the ossociateil relics would show that the interment can 
scarcely l>o earlier than some time in the second century a.D. The osseous remains arc 
those of two individuals placed in tho donhlod-up position, one above tho other, with the 
heads to opposite ends of tho cists, but faces iu the same direction. One was a young 
ndnlt, the other an adolescent of about twenty-one years of age. 

The face measurements could not bo accurately taken, but the length-breadth index 
was doubtless lepto-prosopic. Tho sutures were all patent, tho set of teeth was com¬ 
plete. and tho crowns showed no attrition. The chief characters ore the very full 
rounded frontal r^ion, the flatness of tho vertex, the absence of sagittal ridge, and the 
rounding out of the sides. A comparison with the skulls from this district * shows that 
in general character it agrees with the majority of more modern examples, and tho 
probability is that the type now prevailing in Midlothian was already establi.shed when 
the interment took place. 

R. G. Parsons. —Facial Expression. 
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W. L. II. Dock WORTH, M ..\.—Graphieal Rf/iri'seutatioHn of Facial Ti//>e ».— 
Tlie iiiithor revicwcil tlio methods devised by Keane, Petrie, 'rhoiiisiin. and Strut/., nnd 
propose I to adopt the simile of n prutophisinie or^iiiiistn into processes corresponding to 
tlio several morphologicjil fyj>e.s. 

W. L. H. Dtn'K WORTH, M.A.—.Vo/e on the lirain of a Fatal Gorilla .—The 
interest of this case was'eonceutrnted in the iippcnninecs prcseiitcil by the mesial aspeets 
of the left hnnisj)hcrc. Two sidci were to lx- seen. The untcrior one eorrespondeil to 
the “ Bozenftireho ” of Mis, while the posterior one seemeil to represent the ealearine or 
]ios8ibIy the jwmcnlearine elemtnt. The priiblcm at stake was to discover whether 
these sulci were natural or due to dccoin|)Ositinii. The author, on the whole, was of 
opinion that they should bo regarded as urtiKcial, although Profesi-or Ret/.ius' opinion 
was that they were natural. 

Prokbssok a. MaCai.Istkr, P.R.S.— Kxhibition of Amoritc Shtilh .—The skulls 
exhibitcil cume from the excavations at Gczer, representing the ethnology of the thini 
nnd fourth strata. For comparison there were also exhibited some skulls, from the bust 
stratum, of Muoenixnn Age. 

,1. GtiAV, 3.i>('..—.4Ht/tropometric Idenlijicntion: a Setc Si/xtrm of Claxxifi/iHg 
the Records. — [Joarn. .inlhr. Inst, or Ma.N.] 

ETHNOGRAPHY. 

A. \V. IIowitt, D.Si !.—On Group-Marriagr in AHstraliun Tribes .—The native 
tril>es which surround Lake Eyre, in Central Anstntlia, have two forms of murringu. 
One follows n|»on lietrothal of children by their mothers, nnd the other is the subsequent 
marriage of the woman to a younger brother of her husband. On ceretnoniuJ oe(‘usi<iiis 
this hitter form of maiTinge is extended in the tribe by the allotment to each other of 
men nnd women who are already allotteil to each other under one or other of the two 
marriages. 

This group-murriagc also occurs in other tribes in ijouth-eiist Aiistialia, either in 
the form which it has in the Lake Eyre tribes or as a survival of custom. It is also 
shown by the system of relationship in the Australian tribes to have been at one time 
common to all. 

Ill the Lake Eyro tribes there is female descent with group-ioarringc. In other 
tribes in which grou])-mn]Tiage is merely a survival, or is merely indicated by the termi¬ 
nology of relationship, there has been more or less uii approach to u furui of iudividiial 
man'ioge accomiMinicd by a change from female to mule desuont. 

Changes such as the.se are attended nl.so by alteration of the social organisation of 
the tribes. In one direction there bus been u segmentation of the tribe from a division 
of two intermarrying exogamons moieties of the tribal community to four such divisions, 
and tinully into eight, with a change ul.so in the line of de.sceiit. In the other ilirectiou 
there has been a partial or complete loss of this division of the community into four and 
eight segments. 

The tribe has become orguuiseil on a geographical basis into u uumlier of local 
groups, nnd these localities have beeoine e.vogiimous and intermarrying. In the.se 
changes in the organisation of the tribes the line of descent bus passed from the female 
to the mule line. 

In the Lake Eyro tribes a group of totems is attached to each exogumous moiety. 
These remain in existence in the segnicatntioii into four and eight groups. 

In those tribes where the orgnuisutiou of the tribe has become local, the totem 
groups have cither become more or less e.xtinct or have changed in extreme cases iuio 
magical names without influence in marriage. 

R. S. Lei'I'ER, M.A., LL.M.— The Passing of the Matriurchate. 
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Sin RicnAiii> Teiii*T.E, IJaiit., C.I.E.— A Plan for a Uniform Scientific Record of 
the Languages of Savages. —The theory stnrts with n consideration of the sentence, 
i.e,, the expression of a complete meuning, os the unit of all speech. In internal 
development the sentence is ultimately divided into words, considered as components of 
its natural main divisions, in the light of their respective functions. From the functions 
of wonls the theory passes to that of the methods by which they are made to fnllil their 
functions. Words can l>e divided into classes according to function, and are transferred 
from class to class. This leads to an explanation of connected words and shows how 
the forms of words grow out of their functions. 

The sentence is then considered as being itself a component of something 
greater, t.c., of a language. This consideration of its external development leads to the 
explanation of synmctical and formative lingnages. Syntactical langnages are shown 
to divide themselves into analytical, and into tonic. So also formative langnages are 
shown to divide themselves into agglntinative and synthetic, acconling as the affixes arc 
attached without or with alteration. Formative languages are further divided into 
premutative, intromniativc, or postmntative, according to the position of the affixes. 

EtxiAR TnuRSTOX.— The Progress of the Ethnographic Sureeg of Madras. —The 
Madras survey covers the following linguistic areas:—Tamil, Telngii, Mal.ayalam, 
Kanai-esey, Tnlu, Khond ; and the racial division into Fro-Dnividian or Archi-Dravidian, 
Aryo-Dravidinn, Scytho-Dravidian. In distinguishing these the nasal index is of value 
Ort a guide to racial admixture. 

The author descrilied the characteristics of the jungle Irilies, short of stature and 
platyrhine; criticised Gray’s heail measurements of the Indian Coronation contingent 
(Mav, 1903, 36) ; discussed tlic two main types which are found among the natives of 
Southern India; and gave the distribution of the dolicho-, mesati-, and sub brachy- 
cephnlic types; -and an account of the tyjie of head in the Kaiiarose area, and of 
Risley’s Scytho-Dravidian hypothesis. Valuable evidence on these points is affordeil 
by tbo deviation of cephalic length, breadth, and index in vurion.>< castci and tribes, 
c.spccially Brahmans, Todas, Paluyams, Pallia, and Urdlis. 

W. H. R. Rivers, M.D.— Some Funeral Customs of the Todas. —The author gave 
a sketch of the complicated funeral ceremonies of the Todas, laying special stress on 
certain ceremonies not previously dnseribed, in which n cloth was laid on the boily of 
the dead by those who hail married into his clan ; and another puritication ceremony in 
which the relics of the deail are touched with a bow and un-ow by a man adorned with 
woman’s ornaments. He also described the incidents of the pissing of the dcatl man 
to the next world. 

R. T. GUxther. — Ciinaruta, a A^eapolitmi Charm. —The oimarutu is a well-known 
Neapolitan charm consisting of the reproduction in silver of a sprig of rue, from which 
it gets its Italian name. To this sprig are appended, in most examples, a large number 
of subsidiary charms. The paper was illustrated by lantern slides and examples of the 
charm. 

E. DEMOi.i.vg.^— Classification Soeiale. [Max.] 

J. F. Tocher. — TliC Distribution of Surnames in East Aberdeenshire in 1696 and 
1896. 

The Present State of Anthropological Teaching in Great Britain (Rcjmrt.)—The 
report drew attention to tlie absence of facilities for anthropological teaching in the 
nuiversiiies of Great Britain, and compared it unfavourably with what was being done 
on tbo continent and in America. \^Rcp. Brit. Assoc.'] 

[A report of the other papers read before the Anthropological Section at the 
Cambridge meeting will appear in a subsequent number of Man.] 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America, South. With Plate L. Giglioli. 

Portrait of a Guayaqui Indian. By Profrtsor E. JJ. Giglioli. inVI 

Wandererit in the forests to the north of the Acary ainl Monday rivers, lU^ 
—affiiieutsof the Parana, to the east of thntchniii of mountains which roiis longituditiully 
across Eastern Paraguay—are yet to be mot, the scattered remnants of a little known 
tribe, the Guayaqui or Guayaquile, probably of Tnpi descent. They are very wild, 
and little, indeed, is known about them, and that owing to (Visual contacts with the 
“ Verbateros" of that portion of the ** Misiones" territory, who mercilessly shoot them 
down like vermin when they hnppen to meet them. Quite recently I had the good 
fortune to get a photograph of one of these ludiaus, which is reproduced in the plate. 
It is, nufortunntely, not a good picture, bnt to the ethnologist it cannot but I>o of interest, 
for it portrays a native of South America still liviog in tlic “ Stoue Age.” 

The aspect of this yoniig Guayaqui warrior is peculiar ; be is all but stark nuked, 
two scauty bits of skin haug in front and behind from a string round bis waist; his head 
is covered by a big cylindrical cap made out of a jaguar skiu, adorned at the Imuk with 
what looks like part of a horse’s tail; round his neck haugs loosely a big thick necklace 
of jaguar aud peccary teeth. IIo holds in his Lands a great bow, evidently circular in 
section, very similar to tho powerful bows of the neightmu'ing, and perhaps kindred, 
Katnytta ludiaus, aud a loug arrow with a hard w’oodcn point. At his feet lies his 
heavy stone axe, a large rude ourthoiiware vessel, and agnitist the latter rests a very 
peculiar object, which consists of auamberuf limb bones of a s^vcciesof monkey, probably 
a Mycelrs, strung together on a coarse cord ; one of the articuliir ends of each lioue is 
broken olf and an incisor tooth of a big rodent (Myopolamus .^) is fixcl into it. Thus each 
bone looks like a chisel or engraving tool (much like that used hy the Bororb of Matto 
Grosso, made with an iucisor tooth of the capybara tied ou to a wooden stick); hut why 
' should there be so many strung together like a necklace1 have examined three 
specimens of this very singular object, peculiar to the Guayaqui. 

Some years ago (/«/. Areh.f. Ethno. IX. Buppl., p. 33, pi. iii., fig. 7 ; Leifien, 1896y' 
I descrihed and figured the very peculiar stone axe of the Guayaqui. I have now seen 
four hafted specimens, and they are all alike, merely difTering slightly in size ; the heavy 
blade is of hard dioritic or granitoid rock, reduced into shape by pecking, smooth but 
unpolished, except at the rounded cutting edge, which is not very sharp ; its section is 
circular. Tho hiitt-end is somewhat pointed aud is let iutu a welUfittiiig slot at the 
upper end of a stout club-shaped haft of tough yellow wood, very thick at the upper 
eud, slender where it is grasped ; this handle is roughly fashionetl. The stone blade fils 
so well without the aid of any sort of mastic that, after kiiockiugthe back of the handle 
on the ground, it is r.o easy matter to get the stone out again. E. H. GIGLIOLI. 
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England: Arohseology, 

A Remarkably Thin Flint Arrowhead From 
Dorchester. By II. Si. Gvorge Gray. 

It has been thought desirable to bring this arrowhead before the readers of Ma.v, 
not because the form is rare, but ou account of its remarkable thinness, its weight being 
only 28’6 grains. Sir John Evans, I believe, records no arrowhead—or gre.iter portion 
of one—that is less than 30 grains. 

Tho illustnttion (drawn full size) shows that tho arrowhead is of leaf-shaped form, 
hut approximating closely to the lozenge-shaped. Unfortunately aiwut one-eigbih of the 
complete implement is now missing. Its present length is 38 mm. (I] in.), greatest 
width 21 min., greatest thickness 2*o mm. It is very symmetrical aud e<|ually finely 
worked ou both sides. 
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It was foinul late ia the summer of 1903 at the base of tlio exterior slope of oue of 
the ramparts on the north side of the great earth work known as “ Maiden Castle,’’ a little 
to the south-west of Dorchester, Dorset, and is at present in ^ 

the possession of Mr. C. S. Prideaux of that town. It was / \ 

discovcretl by a lady on earth (moist, although a hot day) which /’ 

hod evidently just been scrapeil out by a mbbit from a hole ; 
and it is not surprising, seeing the thiuncss and symmetry 
of the “ dnd,” that she should have exclaimed, “ I have 
found a fossilized leaf! " 

This important example of fliut-chipping is of precisely 
the same typo of arrowhead as that figured in Evans’s “ Stone 
Implements,” second etlitioii, p. 377, from Fyfiold, Wilts, which 
is fractured in a similar manner ; but the Fyfield specimen, 
although slightly larger, weighs 43 grains. The leaf-shaped 
arrowhead found by Dr. Thnrnam iu a long harrow on Walker’s 
Hill, Alton Down, N. Wilts, in 1860, wciglis 30 grains, but 
6ofA points are deficient {Proc. Soc. Ant., 2ud Sor., Vol. III., p. 168). Other examples 
of the same form are also quoted on p. 377 of Evans. The nearest approach to this form 
figured by Mr. W. J. Knowles in his paper on “Irish Arrowheads ” is Fig. 16, PI. JX.» 
of the Journ. Anlhr. Intt., Vol. XXXIII., 1903. U. St. GEOliGE GRAY. 



Nigeria. 


WhitehOTise. 



Note on the “ Mbari ” Festival oF the Natives oF the Ibo Country, tnn 
8. Nigeria. Extract from a iMter from A. A. Whitehouse, Acting Divisional lUD 
Commissioner, H. Nigeria ; communicated by C. II. Read, F.S.A. 

During a visit made lately to the Ibo country, Southern Nigeria, I took some 
photographs which are considered niiiquc. The following slight description of the 
subjects and the native custom in connection therewidt may be of interest. In the prin¬ 
cipal villages there is 
held a yearly festival 
called Mbari (beautiful), 
which lasts for some 
weeks, and in which ihe 
most comely yonng 
women take port. For 
some time before the 
“play” these girls are 
busily eiigngetl iu model¬ 
ling figures of wood aud 
clay representing uatire 
-customs, familiar objects, 
nud the like, which 
are p!ar.ed round the 
verandah of the house 
which they occupy dur 
ing the festivities. The 
walls of this house are 
gaily decorated with ela¬ 
borate worked designs in varions colours, as cau be seen in the photographs. During 
the period outlie “ play” these women are allowed great licence. During the day they 
visit the various “quarters” or “c<<mpouud8,” dancing nud singing and reeeiviug 
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numerous presents from their friends and admirers. At night there is ahsolutely no 
restriction placed upon them, and they visit where and wlioiii tliey wish. Kveii women 
who are married and live away return to their native villages on these occasions. 

Tlie “ j>lny ” is held 
in iionour of the par¬ 
ticular fetish or juju 
which the town favours, 
and is arranged by the 
juju-mci) who uomiimtc 
the ))artiuii>ant8. 

Fig. 1 reprosoiits a 
hipix) devouring a child 
to the intense horror 
of the mother. Notice 
should Ik! taken of the 
elnboratc way in which 
the hair is dressed. 

The woman on the 
right, judging by the 
sharp instrument in her 
hand, appears to he 
tatooing her child. 

Fig. 2. The only 

explanation I could obtain of this subject is that the girl lying down is about to 
have her teeth cut or sbarpeued ; but it does not seem probable that a hatchet would he 
used for the purpo.se. 

Hairpins os worn 
by the lady presiding 
are made by tito native 
blacksmiths. 

Fig. 3. Tliis is of 
interest ns it shows the 
manner of dressing the 
back hair. Many of the 
women plait in false 
hair, which is collcetc«l 
by the prospective hu.s- 
biind on betrnihal. lie 
not only contributes his 
own hair, but also par- 
chases more to makeup 
the required quantity, 
since the marriage may 
not he consummated un¬ 
til tho hair is dressed in 
the approved manner, viz., low down on tho neck as shown, or in two long braids. 

A. A. WHITEIIOUSE. 



KIO. ». 



Terminolog'y. 

Studies in Terminology : I. Magic. Btf N. JV. Thomas, M.A. 

More than twenty years ago Dr. Tylor pointed out that the word magic is 
used to include a confiisetl mass of beliefs and practices hardly agreeing, except in Iteing 
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beyond those oixlinixTy seqneuccB which men term cause and effecc and regard as nnttinil 
because they are regular. Nevertheless wo still go on talking of intkgic without fnrihor 
defining onr menning, and discuss tlie question of the priority of magic or religion os if 
it were unthinkable that both or eitlicr should have had more than one origin. 

Starting with the rough definition that magic is the outcome of an orroucous view 
of nature and causation, we class as magic the belief in sympathetic influence, iu tlie 
efiScoey of spells, in the personal power of a shaman to influence the coarse of nature, in 
the power of a wizard to constmin or persuade spirits to do his will, in the possibility of 
discovering the future hy divination, and finally, and most erroneously, in the power of 
the savage leech to euro diseases by suggestion, the effect of which is heightened by a 
certain amount of humbug. 

Dr. Frazer’s view is slightly different. Taking the standpoint of tho savngo as his 
guide, he classes as religion all rites into which propitiation or worship enters, and 
regards all others ns magical. Magic is also defined os savage science—the idea that 
in nature one event follows another necessarily and invariably—and Dr. Frazer includes 
iu the savage's scicutific world not ouly material objects but also auimate agents, so far 
as their actions are conceived os explicable on strictly deterministic principles, un<l ns 
resulting from tlio operation by immutable laws acting mecbniiically. Ho, however, 
includas under magic a number of coses in which the volition of spirits is culloil into 
play, os in the coses where the deity is subjected to ill-iissge to induce him to grant bis 
worshippers’ wishes,* or where be is annoyed and (apparently) sends rain as n punish* 
ment,t or is appealed to by torturing animals.i^ whose suflerings he can cause to cease by 
acceding to the demands of his people. Now Dr. Frazer regards sacrifices made on the 
do ut det priuciplo ns religiou8§ ; in other words, be does not attribute to the savage a 
deterministic theory of psychology. It is, therefore, a little difficult to See how the 
inclnsiou among magical rites of the cases above ouuraemted can lie justified. In each 
cose the god seems to be conceivetl ns free to cbooso ; iu the one case ho is regarded as 
a lazy schoolboy whose zeal cannot be fixed, but who can bo urged on to do his tasks hy 
tbe fear of punishment; in tho other ho is the good hoy whom rewards will .spur on to 
action wltoii coercion would (if conceived ns (xissihio at all) simply make him sulky and 
produce no result. But this difference hardly seems sufficiently fundamental to justify 
us in regarding tho two coses as, psychologionlly, poles apart. Unless, iherofore, 
Dr. Frazer is prepared to revise his definition of religions, whicii is for him iileiitical 
with worsliip, bo must cither enlarge his definition of magic or create a third category, 
a nameless tertium quid. 

Mr. Marott|| seems to hold that magic, iu Dr. Frazer's sense, is non-existent. The 
savage does not bold, and never has held, u scientific view of magic ; he has never con¬ 
ceived chat rain-making was u simple process of cause aud effect acting mechanically, 
ami as soon he began to reason about these things he ceased to Iveliove in magic, 
which means no more than the unquestioning acceptance of crude theories; he 
reached a point at which his boliefs became religions, where simple mechanical enusn- 
tioo played no part iu his theory of tho world, or at any rate of that part of the world 
which be supposes himself to be able to influence by other than purely pbysicul 
means, and he came to believe in the occult. The defiuition of religiou ns belief iu 
occult modes of interaction and tlie mysterious generally seems as much too wide as 
Dr. Fnizer’s is too narrow. What is there, for example, iu common between a prayer 
to the god to heal his w’orshippers and tho keeping of a weapon bright iliat has 
inflicted a wound, iu order that tho wound itself may not fester ? Yet Mr. Marctt 
would apparently class both under religion. 


t Ih. 108. t lb. 

II FelUorf, Vol. XV., ji. l;:2 >q. 
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1 do not. propose to disoHSB liere ihc proper dcfiiution either of religion or magic. 

I merely wish to classify the ideas ns they have presented themselves to various 
civilised enquirers. In presenting these suggestions I do not mean to imply that the 
ideas included under each hontl arc necessarily found in practice; they may bo pure 
figments of the civilised imagination. In discussing their real existence or otherwise, it 
is clearly dcsirtvhle to have an accurate terminology. Nor, again, do I mean to imply 
that where found they are necessarily found in a pure form. On the contrary, it seems 
clear that, in this sphere of primitive thought more than in any other, we meet with 
puzzling mixed forms which are neither fish, flesh, or good retl herring. 

I propose to classify our facts under five main heiwlings—magic, shamanism and 
witchcraft, theurgic magic, incantation, and divination. 

1. («.) Natural or Physical Magic, —The savage seems to believe that nnlural 
phenomena, in reality nncontrollablc, can Ivo influenced by purely physical means, lake, 
for example, the Victorian black, who places the stone or sod in the bough of the tree ; 
he says, “ Him no pnll through that."* This can hardly menu anything than that ho 
regards the obstacle to the sun’s course as a purely physical one. If any doubt he felt 
on this point it can, perhaps, he dispelled by reference to another class of Ijeliefs relating 
to the sun. In West Africa the daily motion of the sun is regarded by one tribe ns due 
to the fact that tribes in the east and west fight for it,t just as the (iuconsland blacks 
believe that the moon is thrown up by one tribe of blacks and caught by anothcr.^J 
A common Polynesian myth relates how the sun at one time moved faster, but Maui, 
or some unnamed person, wishing to finish some work, snared it and refused to 
release it until it promistnl to go slower.^ It is not only gods who are able to catch 
the luminary in this way. In America the foxes are angry with it and catch it on the 
brow of a hill, the Vuroks come and kill the foxes aud liberate the sun, and the hole 
that it burned in the ground i.s visible to this day.| So, too, Chapewi among the Dog- 
ribs, Nauaboujou among the Potawatomics, and Tchakabech among the Montaguais, all 
have sun catching adventures in Europe the Gorinaus tell a tale of a similar kind.** 
It can therefore hardly be argued that the idea of a physical check on the motion of the 
sun is foreign to the savage mind. 

So, too, the wind is coiitrolle<l. The Lapp and Shetland witches sold it.tt I'*'** 
the musk crow in Gip]>sland, who at the command of Uunjil shuts up Uto wind in a bag 
of kangaroo skin, iEoliis keeps the winds confined and bauds them to Odysseus in a 
leathern bag.JJ It is easy, but unnecessary, to multiply examples. Where the spirit is 
conceived ns involved, the'processes employc<l and the results attaiined are not regardeil 
ns ilopendcnt on the nature of that spirit, but on the ordinary projierties of material 
bo<lies. 

(b.) Mimetic Under this heml I class all those well-known cases, such as 

raiumakiug, where, ^ri/a/iyhct'c without the intervention of a spiritual being, the result 
is attained by prefiguring it in miniature. 

Even where the subjects of this charm—the rain, the sun, the wind, or whatever 
they may be—are regarded as animate, the rain-charm seems to operate not by 
influencing their will but by imposing on them a kind of physical necessity of which 

• Bmugh Smyth, Abvrigitie*, II. 334. 

t Fmbenius OVeltaiurh, 284) refers the belief to the Ewe, but hie references ore wrong. 

j Horrili, Retidener, p. 10. 

§ Walpole, Four Ymh, 11., 375 ; Mem. Soe. Arad. CherbvHrg, IK5G, l>. IW. 

II r-i/u. Am. m.. III., CO. 

^ Franklin, SeroHd Jimmey, 291 ; tVlte, Uid. IX., 156; IM det Jet,, 1037, p. 64. 

•• Birlinger, 1., 440. Cf. <7.7/.*, I. H7. 

ft Hotcro, AUg. Welthetehreibueg, 149 ; Tclgnmoath, Sketrhet, I., 286. 

II I'iet. Xat., VIII., 42 ; Homer, Od., X, 19. 
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we find an acalogao on the psychical side in the irresistible effect of the spell. If rniu 
does not fall the rainm.akcr attributes his failure to counter spells, not to the rain god's 
power of resistance. 

(c.) Si/mpalhelk Magic .—The weapon which caused the wound must be kept 
bright in order that the wound may not fester. The poreots of a new-born child abstain 
from many kinds of food that its health may not suffer nor its future powers of Itody or 
mind. The tooth of the Australian iuitiaut must Ite as carefully disposed of as the 
hair and nails of ordinary i>eup1e. The limits of {It) aud (c) are somewhat difficult to 
define, and 1 propose to discuss tlteni more fully on a future occasion. 

II. Sorcery .—In the classes of facts dealt with above the actnal human agent 
does not seem to be conceived os influencing the course of uatnro otherwise than hy 
his physical actions, unconnected though these may l)e to our mind with the result to 
be attained. In this class, however, his influence is, for the savage, psychical rather 
than physical. Here, too, we may with advantage subdivide our material. 

(o.) Human Magic .—The ixtwer of the human being over the course of nature is 
depeudeut on no c.xtraiicou6 nid. In New Caledonia certain families can control the 
growth of sngar-cuue, others the rain.” In Europe there i.s a widely-spread belief in tlio 
magical powers of the seventh son of a seventh son, cs])ecially if ho be u blacksmith. 
I need hardly do more tbau allude to the magical powers claimed in connection with one 
department of nature by the Arunto. Dr. Frazer gives many examples of divine kings 
who are believed to coutrol the course of nature.t 

(i.) Shamanism .—The shaman’s power is not inherent in him, but is derived 
by initiation or other ceremonies from a store of force, regardcil as impersonal and 
variously denominated wdbau, oroitdo, ngai, &c. 'I'he force may also be conceived as 
commuuicatcd by the gods, but is essentially, in that case too, non-personal. 

(c.) Witchcraft, Nagualism .—The magician’s power is derived from a spirit, 
conceived as temporarily or permanently dwelling in him, or as acting under bis control. 
Under this head I ninge the facts of witchcraft, where the attendant spirit or familiar 
corresponds to the African fetish, the American uagnol, or the nyarong, &c., of Asiatic 
islanders and other peoples. Here, too, must be classed the people of Japan, Java, 
and Celebes, British Guiana, and other countries. The Europeau view, which regards 
the witch os having made a compact with the devil, seems to bring their relation 
rather under the head of religion. Such cases must therefore he excluded from this 
section. 

The term sorcery, which I propose ns a general designation of this class of magic, refers, 
properly speaking, to spells. As a matter of convenience it seems advisable to disregard 
the derivation and divert it from the original meaning. The term sorcerer is frequently 
used as equivalent to magician, and the original meauing being supplied by other equally 
coDveuient terms, which are also unambiguous, there seems no objection to the slight 
change suggested. 

III. Theurgic Magic. — We must distinguish from sorcery the cases where 
inspiration is regarded us due to possession or the displacement of the spirit of the 
human being by the god. The human agent is simply a medium and has no control 
over the spirit by which he is obsessed ; he Ls sometimes unconscious on returning to 
himself of the action he has performed under the influence of tbe divine will. The 
inspiration may also be of a more permanent nature and result in the action of a human 
god. If necessary the human god can bo distinguished from the divine man, who is of 
hit own nature godlike and endowed with powers beyond those of tbe rest of mankind, 
but yet strictly human in their character. 


* Zet Mitt. Caih., 1879, 30 ; 1880, 273. 
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So far ns the witch is conceivoU lus subject to the power of the devil witchcraft 
seems to fall in lino with priesthooil and to be cssentialljr religious. 

IV. Incantations and Spelts .—lutenniiigled with nearly all the forms of magic 
dealt with above we find the recognition of the power of the spoken worth Mr. Mnrott 

, regards this as simply a reiuforceiuoiit of the psychical otTort rccogiiisoil os necessary to 

project the will to a distance. There are, however, other clemeuts in the spell. 

All over the world wo find savages unwilling to pronounce the name of the dead ; 
the Koropoan peasant believes that at cermin seasons of the year the fo.K, mouse, or 
other distinctive animals must not be cnlhal by their ordiimry names.* The fear of 
summoning the person or animal seems to lie at the bottom of lioth these beliefs. If 
that is so it is clear that a power is attributed to the spoken word which has no con* 
noction with the intention of the user of it. Further, wo need not suppose that the 
I jiower of the spell depends on any personal oflort of the cuchanter ; the inHucuce of the 

sitell seems rather to fall under the category of soioutific facts. So far as the spell is 
irresistible it seems to imply a savage theory of psychological dcterminisin which has 
its analogne in the physical determiuisin of the charm. 

Secondly, this spell may have its origin in prayer. The prayer liecoines a forinn!ii, 
then ceases to be recogni.sed ns a prayer, and perliaps ends by becoming nniutelligibic. 

Incantation, as distinguishod from spell, may be regarded os a form of wonts 
chanted, or at least strung together with some regard to metre. 

Etymologically charm (Eat. carmen) is the same as simll; but here, too, considera¬ 
tions of practical convenience may lie allowed to outweigh philological arguments. The 
word charm is, in the first place, not ueedevl; this ground is already covered by s|>ell 
and incantation. In the second place, such terms as rain-charm, suu-charin, &c., have 
) firmly established themselves and ennuot well be altered ; and, in the third place, there 

does not seem to he any equally convenieut designation for a magical action os 
distinguished from (1) the magical word and (2) the magical object. 

The magical object we may conveniently dosiguate amulet, where it is worn or 
used to counteract magic, oonutercharm being an action designed to efiect the same 
purpose. A talisman is an object worn with the intention of gaining from it virtue of 
some sort. It must be distinguished from fetich, an object conceived as the residence of 
a spirit or os depending for its value on its conuectiou with oue. 

V. Divination. —Fiinilly, we have that form of magic which consists, not in 
endearouriug to iutiuence the future, hut in discovering what its course will be. The 
sole link uniting this to the other savage beliefs and customs, included uuder tbe bead of 
magic, is tbe idea that a casual couiioctioii exists between events which the advance of 
knowledge has taught ns to regard as unconnected. 

It is evident that in discussing tbe question of tbe origin of magic and of its true 
relations to religion and possible causal relatiou, we cannot assume and possibly cannot 
prove that any of tbe forms of magic classified ulmve had the sjvmc psychological origin 
as any other form. If that is so, it will make for clearness, cogency, and corrcctuess of 
thought, if henceforth the term magic is no lunger employed in scientific discussion as a 
definite and homogeneous concept. It may uot l>e alway's advisable to adopt savage ideas 
as to classification, but they will, if ]tro|)erly utilised, tell us much of tbe psychology of 
tbe savage, aud perhaps lend us further on the road to a discovery of origin, than a 
classifieiition of savage ideas from the standpoint of the civilised and sophisticated 
iutellcct. N. W. THOMAS. 


• Riichbolz, Desiteher (JluHbr, 114, 167 ; Qrimm, |i. 3S5, Mi»e., CXXtV., CS, 76 ; Wuttko, 
D. Aberpluuhe*, p. 171 ; etc. 
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REVIEWS. 

America: Archaeology. Qulroga. 

Jai Cruz in America ; Artjueologia Argcniinn. By Dr. Allan Quirogu. With 
a prefBceby.Snniiiel A. LnfoneQuevedo.M.A. Bnenos Ayrcr. 1901. 24 x 16cm. lUO 
Pp. xxiv -f- 280, with ninety-seven figures in the text. 

The services which Dr. Qiiiroga has rendered to Sonth American archieologr are 
perhaps little known, outside a limited circle of specialists in the history of American 
man ; and he is the more to be congratiilateil, therefore, that the form iu which be has 
chosen to emlxMly this instalment of the results of his investigations is one which will 
bring them under the notice of a wider range of students, and attract attention to the 
very valuable work which is being carried on by the archneologiats and ethnographers 
of the ArKeiitinc. 

Dr. Quiroga’s argument, in outline, is as follou's :—the Roman numerals referring to 
the chapters of his book, (i.) The use of the cross as a religious symbol in pre- 
Columbian South America is well attested, by the descriptions left by the first Spanish 
invaders and by theearl'cr missionaries; by tlic survival of many cruciform or cross- 
marked monuments which are known to have been objects of worship among the 
tincouverled natives ; and by a number of mythological motives, which are widespread 
nui| deeply rooted in native American belief. This point is further illustrated, with 
numerous qiiotations-io-fiill, by Professor I^afono Qnevedo, iu bis prefatory note to the 
volume, (ii.) The cross, where it originates independently, os iu the American instance 
it may fairly be held to have originated, mast be considerod in the light of its abstract 
geometrical character, which refers it (at all events iu its “ Greek ’’ or equilateral form, 
which is fundamental in the American series) to the attempt to connect in one symbolic 
gionp four equivalent points. The cross, when used as a substantive motive iu art or 
ritual, may accordingly be presumed, in default of other evidence, to be symbolic of 
some gT0ui)-of-four. The wide distribution of such symbolic crosses in American art 
is well known, and is copiously illustrated by Dr. Quiroga, particularly from Chile and 
Tuenman ; and most of all from the district of Calchuqui, the symbolic arc of which he 
has made the object of special study, based on regular excavation and ample collections 
of his own. (iii.) The Peruvian evidence, which is the clearest on tliis point, connects the 
cross symbol definitely with certain “ grouj)s-of-four ” in the shape of constellations 
and other aerial powers, which are the objects of known native cults. (iv.) The 
Mexican evidence points to the same conclusion ; and similar ideas may be traced in 
American mythology and folklore as far north as the Haidas. The groups-of-four, iu 
tbe^o instances, are likewise aerial or meteoric powers, such as the “ four winds” or ** four 
quarters,” or “four supporters” of the heaven ; and it is notorious that such quatrains 
are not peculiar to the Now World, (v.) The marked prevalence of symlM>lic “fours ” 
amoug the American peoples coincides so closely with the prevalence of weather-cults, 
and particularly rain-cnlts—to which the climatology of the continent gives such itievii- 
ablo prominence—as to support the theory that there is some real connection between the 
two. Wo may accordingly adopt as a working hypothesis the view that the cross may 
symbolise either the Rain Power, or even simply the rain, (vi.) Now the symbolic art of 
Calchcqui culminates in a great series of most elaborate attempts to depict atmospheric 
phenomena, and parlicnlarly the characteristic tormenta or cyclonic storms, iu symbolic 
scenes, sometimes largely zoomorphic or even anthropomorphic in design : the principal 
motives of those—omitting abstract elements such as zigzags, meanders, spirals, and 
gfroups of dots—being serpents, surf-birds (the “ South American ostrich ”) and frogs. 
Now, all these motives are found intimately associated with crosses, either appended 
to them or actually inscribed upon them. Moreover, these zoomorphs themselves are 
shown, by the evidence of cult aud folklore, to have some connection in popular belief 
with tire weather powers; this is best shown by the popular treatment of snakes in 
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tho country districts oi South America, and by the common repute of the swri-bird us 
a sure weather-prophet, (vii.) The use of tho cross ns nn attribute of aiitbro|iomorphii‘. 
ngures, and on charms mid amulets, fulls nt oiico into liuo with this interpretation, on 
the hypothesis tlint these objects also are iu some sense weather-charms ; and the same 
applies (viii.) to the unmerous inscribed stones and rock-cnrnngs, to which Dr. Qniroga 
has devoted especial attention, (ix.) The frog-symlml (sapo) iu Culchequi art presents 
preliminary diflicnltics : bur the frog also has close connection in popular belief with the 
weather, and particularly with the rniu ; and the use of the frog-symbol in the Calchequi 
va.sc-paintiugs finds a close analogue in the Brazilian tale—A/ ZJrubk y el .SVi/>o—which 
recounts how the frog went up to Ilenvcii and came down iu the rain ; u widespread 
belief which has its parallel iu the Old World, too. (x.) The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, therefore, that the cross-symliol obtained its vogue in America as n rain- 
symbol ; that so simple a device for indicating a “group of-four ” may have originateil 
independently nt more than one point; but that its wide oxtonsiou may, on the other 
hand, bo due, in part nt least, to tho well-established migrations of peoples from uorth 
to south, which have taken place within the American Continent; and that it is matter 
for coDsiileratioc whether it was not also as a symbol of rain, or weather, tliat tho cross 
attained its vogue in other parts of tho world also. “En uua palaliro, la Iluvia es el 
motive fundamental de Iu religion, y la Crux su simbolo." 

The phrase just quoted suggests a caution which must be iNirno in mind in more 
than one passage of Dr. Quiniga’s book. It is only too easy in (leading witli subject- 
matter of this kind, scattered over a wide ni-ea, very imperfectly explored, and linhie to 
wide IncunnL*, to commingle proof of a likely hypothesis, with deductions from it which 
would bo quite in phuie when tho proof is completed. For the most part, however, 
Dr. Quiroga's wide knowledge of the material evidence, his long experience of South 
aVmericaii art, tcchinilogy, aud folklore, and his c.lose acquaintance, aus his copious foot¬ 
notes show, with the literature of the subject, have kept his arginiieut under control ; 
and his l>ook will be valued as a substantial contribution to our knowledge of this 
curious field of enquiry. J. L. M. 


Physical Deterioration. 

Phyticnl DftrrioraHon ; Us Cattscs and the Cure. By 
London : John Murray, 1904. 21 X 14 cm. Pp. xv -f- 318. 


Watt-Smyth. 

A. Watt-Smytli. 

Price 6i. net. 
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Mrs. Watt-Smytir is to be (miigratulated on having brought out a very admirable 
popular summary of a subject of great interest at the present time. Being apparently 
intended as a resume for tho man in the .street more than the scientific investigator, the 
author has l>oen content to accept, rather than to criticise at any length, the evidence as 
to the existence of deterioration among our population, und has wisely devoted her 
greatest attention to the causes and means of removal of the phenomena observed. The 
book opens with a brief but succinct chapter on tho history of tho arousal of jiopnlnr 
interest in the question nud then pas.scs on to the evidences of physical deterioration, 
laying stress on the pressing necessity of enquiry into the exact slate of affaire and the 
difficulty of doterminiug our exact position iu the absence of sufficient stati.>>tical 
evidence. ' 

The main argument on which she relies to sliow tho existence of progressive 
degeneration is that as urban cundition.s are obviously deleterious and the rural pojmlaco 
more and more pouring into the towns, whore ill-healtli and especially a high rate 
of infant mortality are ripe, our physical standard must be on the down grade. That if 
iu 1869 as many as four-fifths of the hoys applying os recruits to the army were rejected 
ns below tho standard in stature and chest girth, and that now, witli a lowered army 
standard, three out of every five recruits are found unfit for service within two years, it 
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Tuast follow that the deterioration is progressive. Such an nrgumeat, of conrse, cannot 
with our present knowledge be dcfinitolj refuted, though it would appear from the 
-evidence brought before the recent Inter-departmental Commission that the lowest level 
has been pnssed and that matters are again improving. In this connection all readers 
of this book would do well to tarn to the blue hook and to read espcciallv the evidence 
of Dr. Eicholz as to what has and can be done. The most that can satisfactorily he 
concluded is that the physically inferior classes of society have in the course of the last 
oentury relatively increased in numbers and so probably reduced the civic worth of tlie 
general average. 

Passing from the evidences of deterioration to tboir causes and enre, the author trends . 
safer ground, and her chapters thereon are proportionately more interesting. She lays 
great stress on the vital necessity of improves! physical and moral hygiene, and shows 
the evils resulcing from overcrowding, improper feeding, both of infants and adults, 
drink, n contaminated milk sujtply, long hours of employment and study for children and 
more especially of deficient sleep and want of attention to the teeth. 

In connection with vciitilutioii, sho points out the evils of keeping windows closed, 
quoting the statistics of Rowntree, that in York only 10 per cent, of the upper, 6 jwr 
' cent of the middle, and 3 per cent of the lower cla.sses had their bedroom windows 
open on a September night. At this stage she obviously recommends fresh air and 
open windows, but in a later chapter on school veutilutiou seems to prefer the use of 
some “system of ventilation,” disregarding the fact that, in the first place, all systems are 
failures, and in the second place, the houses of the class attending elementary schools 
are so hnilt ns to allow of natural ventilation only, and that if at school tlie rising 
generation is not accustomed gradually to see the possibility of living iu comfort With 
open windows, the greatest of moral lessons, and one of especial value for the preveutiou 
-of diseases, more especially of consumption, is not only lost but very largely reversed. 
Childreu would readily argue tliat as they do not have open windows at school, why 
have tliem open at home, being ignorant or neglectful of tlie fact that some system of 
ventilation exists iu the school and none in the home. 

Mrs. Watt-Smyth emphasises the great value of cleanliness as taught at school, and 
points out the pity that the le.sson is impaired by foolish parsimony of the local education 
anthorities who supply too few washing basins and clean towels. She quotes a most 
iustructive example of a school which possesses a swimming bath but wherein the water 
could only be ciianged once a fortnight on account of the expense involved, eight 
shillings 1 

Xlie author shows the good derived from proper medical inspection of schools, tlie 
attention to defective vision and bad teeth, and shows the beneficial efTects of proper 
gymnastic exercises. She also urges strongly the necessity of educating each indivi- 
■dual to fit him for bis environment and station in life quoting from M. Fccaut that 
“ a country child should be so etlucated as to become, not a mandarin, but a mao of 
“ the fields." 

Finally, although somewhat ovcr-enthnsiastic ns to the advantages of rural over 
urban surroundings for the children of the lower classes, she brings up one very im|iortaut 
point, the greater number of hours of sleep attainable by the country children, whose 
parents retire early, over the denizens of the slum whose rest is disturbed by occupants 
•of the house or room coming in at all hours. That sleep is one of the great essentials 
of growth is too often forgotten, especially by school authorities. 

A perusal of this work will show to all interested iu the question of the future of 
the race or in the management of large numbers of childreu, whether in a public or 
private capacity, certain lines along which great advances can be made. F. S. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. British Association. 

Aiithropolnfiy at the liritixh Asxociatioa: Ciimhriilge Mcetiny, Aagast lin 
17/A to 'Hth, 1904 (coiitiiiucil from Mam, 1904, 103). I 

The destimitioii of the full toxt of each paper, so fur as it is deterininwl as yet, i.s 
indicated in square brackets. 

ARCH iEO LOGY. 

Pal.eolithic. 

PnoKESson E. B. Podi.Tus, F.U.S.— Iteeonls of Palaolithic] Man from a Keio 
Locality in the hie of fPiV/A/.—The Hints exhibited hml all lieen discovered by Miss 
Moseley within three days of the meeting of the As.soemlion. They were found on the 
north-east coast, and previous to this discovery traces of pahuolithic man had been 
extremely rare on the island. The implements, which wore mostly found in a gravel 
escarpment, exhibited every stage of inanufacturo and had cleurly been made in situ. 

Miss N. F. Lavard. — Farther Excavations on a PalwoUthie Site in Ipswich. 
[./owrw. Anthr. Inst."] 


ElJVfTOLOliV. 

Pkokes.sor VV. M. Fli.vders Petrie, U.C.L., F.R.S.—-Vo/r om the Entomology 
of the Scarab. —The author di.scusseil the various species and genera of hectics which 
wore used by makers of scarabs in ancient Egypt at different perioils. He distinguished 
five principal types representing the gcncni srarahteus^rntharsiHS,ropris,gytnnopleurvSf 
and hypsrlogcnia. The oharacteriatic form.s of these kinds of beetle were de^scribed in 
the shape of the head, outline of the wings, and tlio treatment of the legs. The use of 
so many kinds of beetles as inoilels for scarab amulets i.s illustrated both in Egyptian 
medical papyri and in the raotlern folklore of Egypt. 

Proke.-<sor W. M. Fi.isdf.U8 Petrie, D.C.L., F.R.S.—Ear/jea/to/w at Elmasya. 
—For the substance of this paper, see Max, 1904, 77. 

,1. Gar.staxo, B. Litt., F.S.A.— The Royal Tomb at Negadeh, in Upper Egypt. 

_Xbe author’s excavations were supplementary to those of M. de Morgan, and the 

results suggest that the tomb is not that of Mena, os generally supposed, but of bis 
mother. 

Professor O-scar Mo.ntblius. — The Evolution of the Lotus Ornament. —In 
Kgypt the lotus has been represented from the earliest times as real flowers, often 
together with buds and leaves, or as ornamental patterns. The lotus is drawn as well 
in the realistic form as in a convcniioiml shape. The lotus is often combined with 
spirals. 

In Assyria, where the lotus ornaments are later thau in Egypt, we find also both 
the realistic and the conventional lotus (“ palmetto ”). 

In Cvprus, os in Phoenicia, the conventional lotus often has a peculiar form (“ the 
Phoenician " or “ Cypriote palmelte ”). 

In Greece the lotus occurs in the Myceuican time, but becomes common only in the 
first millennium n.C. There wc find the lotus in combination with spirals, the realistic 
and the conventional lotus. 

Capiuls in the shape of a lotus-flower occur iu Egypt and Asia Minor, where they 
gradually get the form known as the “ Ionian capital.” 

Meditekraxean Lands. 

Professor P. Kabbadias, D.Sc., General Director of Antiquities in Greece.— 

Prehistoric Archeeology in Greece .— [Max.] 
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Archceologieal and Ethmlogical Researches in Crete. Report. Rrit. 

Assoc.'] 

Arthur J, Evans, D.Litt., F.R.S .—Freliminarg Scheme for the Classification 
and approximate Chronology of Minoan Cultnre in Crete from the close of the 
I^eolithic to the Early Iron Age .—The author proposal to attach the name Minonii 
to this period, a.s indicating the probable duration of successive dynasties of priest-kings, 
the tradition of which hml taken form in the name of Minos. He proposed to divide 
this ora into three periods, Early, Middle, and Late, each with three snb-perioils. lie 
dated the third Late Minoan period betn’eeu 1.500 and 1100 k.c. 

The second Late Minoan period receives its fullest illustration in the' remiiiiis of 
the latest Palace period at Kno 8 >- 08 . Its latest arts show correspondence to those 
associated with the Kefts on Egyptian monuments, and alabaster vases of the XVIIl 
dynasty were fonnd in the Royal Tomb at Knossos. The period may thus be dated 
from 1700-1500 u.c. 

An earlier stage of the later Palace has now been made out. It is an age of 
ceramic transition and the period when naturalistic art reached its highest perfection. 
An earlier system of linear .script was found. The period may be placed approximately 
between IflOO snd 1700 b.c. 

The Middle Minoan period is marked by the development of the polychrome style 
of vase painting on a dork ground. During the last division of this period, at the end of 
the Third Millennium b.c., there is a falling off in the polychrome style accompanied 
by a greater naturalism. The period is one of a conventionalised piotographic script, 
preceding the linear. 

During the second Middle period the polychrome style reached its acme. The 
beginning of tlic period is approximately dated by the discovery of the Kahnu studs by 
Professor Petrie, dating from Usertesen JI of the XII dynasty. The date of the 
period lies between 2300 b.c. and 2700 b.c., and the evidence from Crete excludes the 
extreme bringing down of the XII dynasty to the bonlers of the XVlIl. The seals 
of the period are another proof of XI f dynasty contact. 

In the Kahnii deposit were found objects of u simpler style belonging rather to the 
first Middle period. The influence of Middle Empire design is well marked on the seals 
of the period, and the ruder class of conventionnliscd piccograplis are seen on the .seals of 
this ihitc. Tlie beginning of this period may therefore be thrown back to the middle 
of the Tliird Millennium ii.C., and perhaps even to its hoginniiig. 

The Early Minoan period is characterised by its special class of seal-stones, many 
showing adaptations of motives from VI dynasty bnttoii seals. Certain early stone 
vases resemble those of the Early Dynastic period in Egypt, while Egyptian syenite vases, 
of one of the first four dynasties, were found at Knossos. The Egyptian connections 
point to a date for the beginnings of Early Miuoan culture not later than the middle of 
the Fourth Milleuninm B.C. 

Below the earliest Miooau floor level to the west court of the Palace, found at a 
depth of about 5^ inches, were nearly 6^ metres of neolithic slate. Assuming that the 
average rate of deposit was fairly continuous, this gives un antiquity of about 12,000 
years for the earliest neolithic settlement at Knossos. 

R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the British School at Athens.— 
Excavations at Heleia {Palaikastro) and Praisos in Eastern Crete .—The British 
School again excavated at Falaikastro, the Minoan town which has yielded important 
results in two previous seasons, from March 25 to Juuo 17. 

1. Late Palace .—The farther excavation of Block Delta showed that this was the 
palace or Government House of the latest Mycenman period. It bos an imposing facade 
of huge ashlar blocks, and the general plan of the ground floor can be recovered. Some 
well-preserved magazines yielded au important series of painted vases and some terra- 
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cotta figures of a goildcss, in one caso gmsping n snake. KeniiiiiiH of three earlier 
periods were revealed. Frnginejits of an ostrich egg, found at a very low level, point 
to early intercourse with Africa. 

2. Other fVorh in the Town .—The umin street was followed in both directions, 
and two low hills to the west and south-west of it wore e.xeavated. Four bhjcks of 
somewhat poor houses were opened up and yielded valuable finds, notably two dclicaicly- 
oarved ivory statuettes, a large bronze ewer, and a richly-pninted bath. An ivory 
plate uirve<l with couventional crocodiles betrays indirect Egyptian iiifincnco. 

3. Cemeteries .—In the curious o.ssuaries of the Middle Minonn pcrio<1 were found 
seals of ivory aud steatite, a miniature gold bird, and small niodel.s of a dagger and of 
sickles. A very early burial-place near the headland of Kastri contuined beaked jugs 
of an exaggerated pattern and a remarkable clay model of a boat. A later cemetery, 
containing Inrnax burials, yielded bronze iinplemeuis, bcjuls, and vases like rliaso in the 
palace magazines. South of the town a steatite libation table on which are engraved 
seventeen characters of the Minonn linear script was discovered. 

4. Temple .—In trenching the area within the Minoan town Mr. liosauqiict found 
a broken slab of grey marble inscribed with a Doric hymn in honour of the youthful 
Zeus. The lettering is of the Komun age, the composition genuinely archaic. It refers 
to his nativity in the Dicticau cave, and loaves no doubt that we have here the temple 
of Zeus Diktaios, the territory of which was a subject of dispute between Hiorupytna 
and Itanos until the matter >va.4 .settled by arbitration in tlie second century n.C. We 
may now restore to the plain of Palaikastro its classical name of Uelcia inenliouod in 
the arbitration award. 

5. licsearches at Praisos .—Niiinerous nrobitcctiiral members and fragments of 
inscriptions have now been found here by Mr. Bo-sanqiiot. A temple on the summit 
seems to have been dcmolisheil and its materials thrown over the clitP. It is probable 
that this was the chief sanctuary of Praisos, possibly the tcraplo of Dictman Zens 
mentioued by Strabo. The most important inscription is one in the ancient Etcocretaii 
language, which was hitherto known only from two inscriptions, both found on this 
hill, in (ii-eek characters of the third or fourth century before our era. \_Attnnal of the 
British School.'] 

8 iu UiciiARD Jeub read notes ou the fragments of a hyiuu to the Dictioun Zeus 
found by Mr. Bosnoquet on the site of the god’s temple at Palaikastro, in Crete. The 
inscription is in duplicate ou the face and on the back of a slab of grey roarblo. Tho 
version on the back shows many gros.<i blunders in spelling ; that on the face, lliuiigh 
not free from errors, is much more correct, and was presumably intended to replace the 
other. In tho case of one word, however, tho versiou ou the back serves to correct that 
on tho face. The characters may be of the second or third century a.u. The hymn 
itself is probably old. It begins with an invocation of Zeus, welcoming his aunnal 
visit to his shrine at Dicte. This invocation recurs us a refrain after eiu-ii of the six 
short stanzas. The first stanza describes the singers, with harps and fiutes, standing 
round the god’s altar. The second refers to the lugen.l of the Cureios having received 
the infant Zeus from Rheai. There is a mention of their shields, which is illustrated by 
the fact that some miniature shields (votive olferings) aud fragments of one large shield 
have been found ou the site. All the stanzas, after the first, are much mutilated, but 
afford glimpses of tho sense. Tho hymn wont on to speak of blessings associatetl with 
the presence of Zeus at Dicte. Justice and peace prevail; cities prosper ; ships travel 
safely ; Themis is upheld. The uame Curetes, at least in Crete, seems always to have 
denoted doimonic beings, uover priests ; and it was us daimones that the CufetO'> figured 
in this hymn. That point is illustrated by a fragment of the Cretans of Euripides, 
where the leader of a chorus of priests describes himself as vowed to the mystic cult of 
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the Caretes. Mr. Bosnnqaot kns hopes that some further fragments of this iuterestiiig 
hymn may be fouiul at Palaikastro. 

After speaking of the hymn, Sir Richard Jobb referred to a passage in the paper of 
Dr. Arthur Evans, where Minos was cliarncterised as “ a Cretan Moses,” and suggested 
an illustration of it. In Pinto's Tmu>s (p. 624\) the Cretan, Cieiuins, says that the laws 
of Crete were derived from Zeus, and the Athenian then asks : “ Do yon mean that, 
** ns Homer has it., Mino.s went every ninth year to converse with his father, and made 
“ the laws for your cities in nccordaneo with the utterances hoanl from him ? ” The 
Cretan replies : “ Yes, tliat is our trailition.” Plato’s allusion is to the O/fi/ssei/, xix, 
178f: [Crete], whore Minos reigned, who in each ninth year conversed with Zens.” 
Others take the Homeric words to mean, “ who reigned for nine years,” or, “ who 
reignctl at nine years old.” But Pinto's interpretation seems better. It is easy to 
conceive that Cretan legend pointed to some mountain where Minos went up, like Moses 
on Sinai, to I>c inspired with the wisdom of a law-giver. 

R. M. Dawki.vs, B.A.— Painied Vases of the Bronze Age from Palaikastro .— 
The rosombinnee of the series of styles found at Palaikastro with those found elsewhere 
in Crete makes it possible to use the terms used at Knossos, Minoan,” Ac. in 
describing tlie successive styles of Bronze Age vases. A series of slides was shown 
giving geometrically-paiiited vases of the Early Minoan perio<I, then polychrome vases 
of the Middle Minoan period, and, lastly, examples of the three phases of the Late 
Minoan period, showing the development of the styles of design from their geometrical 
beginning, with patterns imihited from the earlier incised ware, through tho freer style 
of tho Middle Minoan to the anturnlistio.style of Late Minoan I, and then e.xhibiting 
the process of formalisation which ends with the rigid formal stylo of decoration that 
characterises vos^s of the Late Minoan III time. At the same time it sliows tho growth 
of the ligbt-oii-dnrk polychrome style of tho Middle Minoan, and its gradual change 
through tho abandonment of subsidiary colours to the monochrome dork-on-light style 
of the Inter parts of the Late Miuonn period. [_Anmtal of the British School. 

Professor R. S. Con’wat, Litt.D.— The Linguistic Character of the Ktcocretau 
Language. —The author illiistratc«l his subject by au inscription discovered by Mr. 
Bosauquet at Praises in June 1904. The text is too fragmentary to admit of even 
conjpctural interpretation, but presents several new fentnros of interest in phonology 
and morphology not inconsistent, in the author's judgment, with the ronclnsions as to 
the Iiido-Enropcuu nature of the language which lie has drawn from the two inscriptions 
jireviously known. [^Annual of the British School.'^ 

U. C. Bosaxqoet, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the British School at Athens— On a 
Find of Copper Ingots from Chalcis. —Tho author described a find of copper iugots at 
Clialcis iu Euboea. This was a shipwrecked cargo of uiiicteen iugots, weighing from 
25 to 40 lbs., itiid perhaps dating from the Bronze Age. Similar ingots or taleuts of 
copper had been found at Mycenai, at Pbiestas iu Crete, and in Cyprus ami Sardinia. 
A recent discovery of bronze axes in un ancient copjier working on Mount Uthrys might 
be taken as evidence that the copper ores of Otlirys were known iu Myceiircnu times ; 
Chalcis may have been so-cnlle<l ns 1>oing tho chief emporium, though not the real source 
of this copper. The relative abundance of such hoards of bronze axes suggests that they 
wore useil as a means of exchange, especially iu Crete, where many axes liuvc been 
funiid which have a haft-hole too small to admit a serviceable handle. It is remarkable 
that in historic times in Crete the wonl vcXtirvc (axe) is said to have denoted a fraction 
of the Ulent. 

PUOFESSOR Oscar Mostelius.— The Geometric Period in Greece. —The Geo¬ 
metric period succeeds the Myceuman periml iu Greece and iu the isles of the yEgtean 
Sea. In the we.steru part of Asia Minor, where tho author thinks that the Mycentean 
culture continues long after its disappearance in Greece, the Greek Geometric style is 
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not represented. At tlie end of. the Myceiwoan period iron began to Imj uschI and the 
fibula became known in Greece. 

Jklost of tlio reinuiiis from tins period are cemmic. The tecliniiiiio is about the 
same ns in the Mycemuan time. Some of the forms are also derival from those of the 
preceding periml ; hut the pretlominaiit ornaincnts are different, being geometric. The 
swastika, extremely mre iu the Myccuicun jK-riod, is very common. In Attica men, 
women, horses, chariots-forming scenes of funeral solemnities and races—are sometimes 
painred on the vases, but the figures are drawn iu a most infantile way. 

The Geometric style is not derivetl from tlie countries to the north of Greece, being 
earlier in Greece than iu other imrts of Europe, but is an inferior continuation of the 
Mvcemeun, which cann.it l>o acconnlcl for only through tho migrations of the Dorians, 
be'eanse the difference between tho Geometric and the ilyccmuan stylo is as gretit in 
Attica—where tho Dorian invaders did not come—as in other parts of Greece. The 
explanatiou may be that the foreigners (Tyrrheniuns or Pelnsgians), to whom, in the 
author’s opinion, the Mycemuan culture was due, had been expelled, and the Ilellemc 
people had not yet reached the same high degree of civilisation as those foreigners. The 
Geometric period begun iu the twelfth century n.c'. It can be divided into the following 
parts - -The first Geometric pcriotl (in Attica, the ohler “ Dipylon vases”) ; the second 
Geometric periml (“ Phaleron vases ” ami skyphoi) ; tho third Geometric perio<l (“pre- 
Corinthian ” vases). This last period ends about 700 n.c. 


Eirnoi'K. 

Tke Lake Village of Glastonburg. (/fc/mr/.) [/fe;>. lirit. Assoc.'] 

Roman Sites in Britain. {Report.) IRep. Brit. ^s*oc.]—Tho Committee on the 
Exoavatiou of Roman Sites in Britain presented a report containing a summary of its 
work during the year. r 

Mr. T. Ashbv, Jux., F.S.A., gave a short account, illustrated by lantern slides, of 
Uic excavations of the past year at Caerwent. In the course of the excavations the gap 
which hiul been supposed to be the south gate had been cleare<l out, and the gate found 
to bo parallel to tho gate on tho north side. An inscription dedicated to Mars hud also- 
boon discovered, bearing tho date August 23, 152 a.d. 

Pkokessok Vai-pemau Sciimipt.— TAc fittest Discoveries in Prekistorir Science 
in Denmark. —(I.) Investigatious luivo been made in recent years in the National 
Mnseum of Copeuhagen on tho mnsicul propertiw of the famous trumpets of the Bronze 

Ago, called in Danish generally Lnr. , . 

(2 ) The oldest period of the Danish Stone Age, only recently discovercl, is earlier 

iu time than the “kitchen-middens" and much anterior to tho dolmens, from which the 
bulk of the well-known Danish flint implements have been derival. In a pcat-l-og in 
Western Zeeland were found many objects of stone and wood of a primitive order, 
evidently from an earlv part of the Stone Age. A careful study of these objects and of 
their position in tho Img proval that the prehistoric inhabitants who left or dropped 
those implements must have been dwelling on rafts in the middle of a lake. 

(3 ) It has been discovered during the past few years what ktiuU of groins of corn, 
wheat, ..ud barley were in common use iu tho different prehistoric periods of Denmark 

from tho impressions of grains of corn iu tho pottery. . 

(4 ) Si^ial study has been devoted lately to tho distribution of tumult in different 
narts of Denmark. The Director of the Prehistoric Museum of Copenhagen, Dr. Sophus 
Muller who has been the louder in the cartography of prehistoric remains, has recently 
suited’that the tumuli always follow ancient roads through the country, and that hne.s 
of tnuiiili always lead towards the fords of the larger rivers, and avoid the swampy 
ground. It is to be supposed that the people who were buned in the tumuli had 
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dwelt near tlicir graven, aud traces of such dwelling-places have been found at some 
few places. 

T. H. Buycb, M.D.— Oh a Phase of Transition between the Chambered Cairns 
aud Closed Cists in the South-west Corner of Scotland. — If the rare instances of 
interment in cinerary urns be excluded, the forms of prehistoric sepulture in Argylcshire 
and Buteshire may be grouped under two heads : (1) Intermeut in chambers with a 
portal, but no passage, of entrance; and (2) interment in completely closed cists, in 
both dosses the interment may be either by inhnmatiou or after cremation. They differ 
in the mode of interment, in the character of the osseous remains, and in their associated 
reiics.* The implements are invariably of stone in the chambers ; they are ooctisionally 
of broiise in tlio closed cists. The chamber pottery is of a black paste ; the vessels are 
round in the bottom, aud have either a broad Hut lip or are inclined inwards to the 
month ; the dcconttive pattern is one of straight lines and dots, or of fluted markings, or 
(rarely) of concentric semi-ellipses. The dosed cist pottery is of a red paste, generally 
of the ‘ food vessel type,” but more rarely of the “ drinking-cnp ” or “ beaker” class. 

An atypical form of chamber occurs, consisting of a single coinpiirtincnt covered by 
one flagstone (dstvaon), with one end lower than the others, and formiug the sill of n 
portal giianled by two upright stones. 

The exploration of a caiiii at Gleokiiubue, Bute, nflbrded a clue to the classiflcation 
of the chambered strnctui-es aud pointed to a stage of transition from the chamber to the 
short cist. 

The pottery discovered in the chambers provided the key to the period to which the 
chamhere belonged, for in one a typical piece of chamber pottery was found, with 
fragments of a second; in the other fragments of four vessels were recovered, of the 
“beaker” or “drinking-cup” class. The decoration was zonular in one, but irregular in 
the others. The phenomena indicate a triple occupation of the site at tlireo successive 
e(M>chs. The presence of the “ beaker ” type of centmic seems to point to the small 
chamber being a late departure from the normal chamber structure. 

Akkica. 

R. N. Hall.— Recent Explorations at Great Zimbabwe. —The niius’ urea is now 
shown to l)C more than three times larger than has hitherto been stated ; many of tlie 
minor ruins aud also reconstructions of, aud additions to, the older ruins have beeu 
ascertained to be of no great antiquity, some dating must probably only from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century of this ora, and others are even more recent. It is now 
believed that tlie eastern half of the Elliptical Temple, and that which contains the best 
built and most massive walls, and also the sacred cone or ” high place ” is the oldest 
structure at Zimbabwe, while the western portion is surrounded by a wall of later and 
poorer and altogether slighter construction, probably also of the thirteenth century, or 
somewhat later, which wall took the place of a more substantial wall with a wider sweep 
outwards towards the west. The eastern has yielded phalli in abundance—the author's 
discoveries bringing the ascertained number of true phalli found there to considerably 
over a hundred—together with curved beams aud the older class of relic ; while in the 
western half of the building not a single relic with any claim to antiquity prior to the 
ibirtecntli and fourteenth centuries of this era has yet l>eeu found. No ancient sign- 
writing has been discovered, but old posl-Koranic writing on pottery was found in some 
minor ruins now known to have beeu occupied by Arab colonists. The history of the 
local native race of Mukalanga, “ People of the Sun,” has now beeu ascerutined for a 
period of at least 200 years, as also an account of the native oconpation of the ruins for 
a considerable number of generations past. 

* Uryce, Proe . Soe . Astiq . Seat .^ Tola xxxtI., xxxvii., xxxTtli. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Zealand. Witli Plate M. 

Maori Feather-Box. litj Huron A. non I/iUfc.l, M.A. 

Tlio box figured on Plato II, wim rccoiitly boiiglil by myself in Gosport, 
fonns ono 'of a series nf eleven boxes depositwl in the Cambridge Mu.wum, and is a, 
remarkable specimen of Maori work, wbicli, in ricbiies.s and finish of carving and 
beauty of <Icsign, far surpasses any of tlio other Cambridge specimens, though these 
were sclectwl with civre, and arc above the avcnigo of good and typical specimens. Botli 
in its 8ha|>c and its scheme of decoration, the Gosport box otVurs some peculiarities, bnt 
these will l>o so clearly seen by a study of the figtrres, that no minntc description nee<l be 
given. T may mention, however, that the 1>ox is cut out of Kauri pine, which throngli 
age has assumed a very dark hrown colour, that tlic inside is carcfnlly s.’inarisl and 
finislic<l, and that the lid tits very accurately into the nihhct of the rim. Its diincnsions 
are:—length (including handles), 18*7 inches; hreailth, 15'.7 inches; height (iiicindiiig 
cresting of lid), 5*4 indies. 

All I could learn concerning the origin of this box was that it had heen pnrduised 
vears ago—prior to 1870, I bcliovc—at a cnriositv shop in Portsmouth. 

ANATOLE V. HUG EL. 


Greece: Arohseology. Kabbadias. 

Prehistoric Archaeology In Greece. Being a Paper rrmi before the <4 4q 
Anthropological Section of the Britirh Ansoriation. Bg Profuxxor P. Kabbadias, I \£, 
D.Se., General Director of Antajaities in Greece. 

I am very sousihle of tho honour done me by tlie British Association in inviting me 
to address tho Section of Anthro|K)logy. 1 can licst employ the few and precious 
moments at my disposal by laying before yon a brief statement as to tho present 
condition of anthroi>ology and pre-historic arcineology in Greece. 

The soil of Greece, which has yieldetl sncli an abnudaiit harvest of classical 
antiquities, has not proved equally rich in objects of tho earliest pre-historic |icriods. 
We have found comparatively few objects belonging to tho Stone Age, few stone 
implements, no inegulithic monuments, no pile-dwellings. 

How is this undoiibtcil fact to bo explained ? Is the fault onrs ? Have wo Greek 
archieulogists focusscil our attention too exclusively on chiasicnl arcbiuology ? No. We 
have found very little because there was very little to find. 

But we must not rashly conclude hceause there was little to find that in primicval 
days Greece was iiuiulmbited. Early settlements hi all probability existed, hut they 
have left few tnic&s becansc the sites have l>een reoeenpied by settlers belonging to that 
later civilisation currently known ns Myccinean. 

This is no mere theory. Our Greek Arclnvological Society has recently undertaken 
excavations in Thessaly. Thes.saly is a country in which, compared with sonthern Greece. 
Mycenman civilisation was less widesprcnil. In Thessaly we have discovered no fewt. 
than three pre-historic settlcineuts, all belonging to the Neolithic Age. These settle¬ 
ments are small fortified towns, surrounded by double walls. Inside the walls many 
houses have come to light, a great quantity of stone implement.s, many of bone, and a 
mass of vase fragments. 

These “ finds ” arc the earliest that, so far, have been discovered either in Eiiroiiean 
or in Asiatic Greece. They are the remaiiib of those peoples who, coming from the north, 
passed to the south of Greece. A complete publication of thos'C discoveries is now in 
the press and will shortly appear. 

Here and there in other parts of Greece stone implements have come to light. We 
must not, however, conclude that in these places actual Stone Age settlements existed. 
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Stone implements, it must be remembered, continued in nse during tlie Bronze Age. 
The Athenian Acropolis is n case in point. Sporttdic specimens of stone implements 
have been fonnd there. But when in 1887 the whole Acropolis cume to be sjstemnticallj 
excavated, I myself fonnd twelve very interesting bronze implements lying at n depth 
of 14 feel on the bed-rock—n manifest proof thnt the Acropolis was first peopled in the 
Bronze Ago. 

Onr Arcbseologicnl Society is also at work on excavations in the islands of the 
JEgoan, but the discoveries so far moile are uniformly of the Bronze Age. The same 
must be said of work in the Pelopounese ; up to the present time we have come on no 
trace of the .Stone Age. Wo are planning excavations in Arcadia with the hope that 
there Stone Age remains may come to light. In Arcadia, in the very heart of the 
Peloponncse, dwelt the earliest population of Greece; there, as in Thessaly, the 
Mycenmnu and later civilisatious failed to extend themselves. 

My own conviction is that the remarkable altar of Zens on Mount Lycaon will 
yield the remains of an ancient Stone Ago settlement. The altar in question consists 
of a mound of earth in which may be observed a vast number of bones both human and 
animal. Later antiquity was at a loss to explain the presence of human bones. The 
current explanation was that, at this altar, liumau sacrifices wore ofiered to Zens. These 
human bones ore, ns 1 have already indicated, in all probability the remains of n primmva 
settlement. On that point we shall eagerly await tho verdict of the spade. Also in 
Arcoilia is another site on which the fossil remains of animals, as well as a number of 
vase fragments, have como to light. This site is an important one and will be thoroughly 
iiivestigatcil in the course of excavations already in progress. 

As regards pile-dwellings, wo have so far come on nothing of the sort. From 
Hcrodotos wo learn that this sort of dwelling existed in Thrace, but wo must not infer 
from that that tho number of them was ever couaidcrable. My own belief is that this 
mode of bnilding was never customary in Greece. Greece nivonnds in stone quarries, 
and the earliest inhabitants were skilled how'ors of stone. They therefore nuturnlly built 
fortified towns, and these served in place of pile dwellings as a protection from their 
enemies. These fortified towns occupy in Greece the place takcu in other countries by 
pile-dwellings. 

A foa- ivords must be said ns to tlio progress of palmontology in Greece. Onr 
Govommeut bus for some years past set aside yearly a fixed sum of money to meet the 
expenses of pnlmontologicul excavations. Onr excavations at preseut in progress at 
Pikenni, ut Megalopolis, atid the island of Samos have been rcwardctl by a rich harvest. 

I should like to draw attontiou to the cfibrls onr university at Athens have for 
some years directed to the foundation of a innseitin of anthropology. We have already 
collocted some complete skeletons and a large nnmber of skulls from the earliest 
“ Myccntcan" strata. I ask the attention of all scholars to this mnsonm, because I 
believe that it is the most htdpful coutribution that we can offer to the vexed problem as 
to the origin of the earliest inhabitants wlio peopled the soil of Greece. 

Such is the outcome of onr work so far as I can formulate it to-day. Next spring, 
when the International Congress of Arclucology meets at Athens, I hope to lay before 
yon further results. 

The work of excaratiou now in progress in Greece is a great one ; the results of 
recent years have raised arcbmology to the rank of a great science, an honour to hnmanity. 
This work bos not been done by us Greeks alone, but in co-operation with other nations, 
with France, with Germany, with England, with America, with Austria. Each of these 
nations has in turn founded an archaeological school at Athens and made its home 
among us. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I am able to say to the audience before me that 
special success has crowned the efforts of English archaeologists. The cxcavalions 
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comliictecl bj tlie BriliKli School in Gr(»ce himI In Ci'Cle.uml o>>|>eciully tliosc of Dr. Arthur 
Evans in Kiios.'‘Oi>, constitute tlic most iiniiortniit urchicologiciti work lliat lais Iicgu done 
during the Inst few deoiidcs. 

Wonis fail me to describe the interest Mini wonder of tlicsc discoveries and their 
cardinal importance in relation to the wixde question of nneient art ami civilisation. 
The whole civilised world has followed the excavniiuus at Kuoss«is with ucclnuialiou. 

At onr internationni congress the results of these excavations will be fully detailed 
and explained. We Greeks earnestly hope that England will be strongly represented 
at our congress. Englisliincii will hear with priile what Englishmen have done. Greece 
will bo proud niul happy to welcome England. I’. KAHIJADIA.S. 



Wright. 

Jl'iUUnn ffriy/it, 


Physical Anthropology. 

A Skull Stand for photog^raphic purposes. By 

M.li., D.Sr., F.Ii.C.i!. 

The stand, a description and photograph of which follow.s, was devised for the 
purpose of removing the considcruble ditticnity which I cxpcricnusl iu placing a skull 
readily and accu¬ 
rately in tlic position 
recommended at the 
Frankfort Confer¬ 
ence. It consists of 
two Hat ntid s<|iiuro 
boanls aiTunged at 
right angles to each 
other. The hori- 
xoutal one is sup¬ 
ported upon four 
small legs, which, 
for coiirenieucc in 
packing, can he re¬ 
moved by unscrewing 
them. 

In the centre of 
the horizontal board 
is a vertical screw 
with a milled nut 
which cun Iks raised 
or lowered. In front 
of and Ijehind this 
control screw arc two 
other screws, each 
aguiu provided witli 

a milled nut. The.se latter sentws are |ioiMied nlM>vc, are movetibic to and fro in a slot, 
and can be tirinly nnd iininovablv fixed by sen-witig the nut down up'Ui tlie board. 

In order to place the skull in position the central screw is passed through tlie 
foramen magnum, so that the condyles rest upon the uiit. The screws in front and 
hcliind support the sgmphysiH mru/i —or if the niandihle is wanting the palate—and the 
occipital portion of the skull respectively. In most cases the anterior screw alone 
sufliccs, the skull maintaining its position through its own weight. 

A levelling gauge, consisting of a pin moving in a vertical slot, aHbrds a ready means 
of determining whether the skull is in tlio required ]M>siiion or not, f.c., the lower rim of 
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tlio orbit and the highest point of the extoraal auditory moatns in the s.aine horizontal 
plane. 

Having once placed the skull in position it can bo photographc<l from the norma 
laUralU, facialis, and occtpilalis without further alteration than unscrewing the vertical 
board and attaching it to one or other of tho two a<ljuoent sides of the horizontal board, 
screws and sockets lieing provided. By reason of the vertical l^ard a suitable background 
is always obtained. In order to photograph from the norma vcrtir.alis I pass, without 
moving the skull, a loop of string through tho anterior and (mstcrior narcs nud attach it 
to the undersurface of the horizontal board securely nud firmly by means of n strong pin. 
So firmly should it be fixed that the stand can bo placed with its previously horizontal 
board vcitical without afTecting tho position of the skull. Tho latter will now be ns 
rerjniroil, and furnished with a suitable background. WILLIAM WUIGUT. 

New Guinea. Seligrmann. 

Note concerning tl'e Prog^ress of the Cook-Daniels Expedition yi 
to New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. By C. G. iScliymami, M.l>. I It“ 

[Before leiiviiig with Major Conk-Daniels for New Guinea, Dr. Seliginann 
promised to communicate to Man, from time to time, notes cniiccrning the progress of 
the Expedition. The following, received a fortnight ago, forms tho first iustolmcut of 
Dr. Seligmann's promised conimuaiculions.] 

West of the Fly River, i.e., on .Strachnu Island and the Bensbach River, where 
work bad to be done from wbalc bont-s, and where the weather was constantly iiiifarour- 
nble, we did little more than take physical measurements and collect spociineus. The folk 
here do not resemble tho Fly natives, being slighter men, many of them covered witli 
Tinea, with more variation and size in physiognomy than I have hitherto seen in one 
tribe. They are totemistiu with descent in the male line, and have an iuitiatiou cere¬ 
mony for boys which closely resembles that of Muwatt4t. Behiud Mnwatta, which is 
frankly totcmistic, we found the Masiiigitra split into two oxogniuous divisions witii no 
obvious signs of totemism. Of the Gulf we saw nothing. At Vute Island and Wuiina 
we found a most elaborate system of cbiefship, and what Daniels and I take to be the 
romaius of a higLly-<levclopcd totemic system. Following this up in Mckeo the cundi- 
tiou is roughly a.s follows. There are two tribes, Biofa and Vee, speaking tho same 
language. Each of these is divided into divisions, Panyua, (lortioiis of each Paugua 
existing in many villages, which consist of groups of Pangna, each of which is—at any 
rate in certain insninces—made up of a number of Ikupu, i.e., family groups. Each 
Pangna has an laiifangni, e.g., the broad fruit, which is the same for groups of Paugua 
which say they are Ngupi, i.e., of common descent. The laufaiigai, if edible, is eaten, 
but tbe Kanga-Knuga, generally a bird or plant peculiar to each Pungtin, is not oaten, 
though, if an animal, it may be killed to obtain its featlicrs, which that particular Paugua 
either wears as such or worked into a certain desigu when danciug. Paugua endogamy 
is strictly insisted on. Beyond this there are Ufuapie, intermarrying groups into 
which a youth ought to, nud doubtless until recently always did, marry. Curiously 
enough these Ufuapie do not necessarily exclude groups which are also Ngopn. The 
Marea (mun-houses) here arc soinotimes named after the Kanga Kuugo, and whether 
this is BO or not they are invoked on certain occasions, e.g., in war tbe name of a mun's 
Marea is shouted ns a blow is sent home. All this is complicated by nn elubontte 
system of chiefship. There are usually three chiefs in each Paugua, whose functions 
centre round the Marea. At Port Moresby we studied the Koitapu fairly thoroughly. 
Coming eostwanl from there our most iuteresting find in the central district was that 
on certain occasions the dubus are visited by the shades of the dead. Here in the south¬ 
eastern district all the folk with whom we have come in contact are totemic with descent 
in the female line of their totems and laud property. I use tho plural “ totems ’’ as each 
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clan bas typically' four, a bird, a fiish, a snake, and a plant. Tlie bird is tlie roost 
important; n man always gives this when asked liis 8ulu, while the plant totem is so 
decayed that many cannot iiunie their “ tree.” Further, they avoid itijnriiig—I use the 
word in a very general way—their father’s bird and fish totems more carefully than 
they do their own. C. G. SELIG^IANN. 

Africa, South: Animal Superstitions. Blackburn : Thomas. 

Animal Superstitions amone the Zulus, Basutos, Griquas, and ttr 
Maafateso, and the Kafirs O'f Natal. Jiy Doutjlim JUuckhuTH. Communi- 110 
cated by N. 11'". Thomai, M.A. 

The following replies to my questioimaiie (Journ. Anthr. Iiixt., XXX., 11-1) have 
Wen sout mo by Mr. Douglas Blackburn, of Loteni, to whom I am much indebted for 
this very interesting information. 

The Magntosc inhabit the region in X.E. Transvaal, on borders of Limpopo, a hot 
and mouiitaiuons country. A Natal Kafir is a cross between the Zulus, Basutos, and 
Griquas. As a body they are more in touch with civilisation, and owing to missionary 
influence are comparatively free from tradition and folklore. Tho initiuU after each 
paragraph indicate tho tribe among whom 1 have found tho supers) ilion observed. 

1. Most small crested birds are lucky. One kind, a crusted wren, is caught, carried 
to the neighbourhood of the hut ami released. This procures an easy childbirth. Others 
Hying over the crops botoken good harvest. Z. D. K. G. 

2. The snake ttmlangtca —^a snake as to poisonous character of which local authorities 
arc not agreed. Its entry to a bur is a serious event, ns inisfortuiio is certain to befall 
the hut entered. It is killctl carefully so os to avoid mutilation, carried out and entwined 
round a bush or branch, or laid on a |Mith so that the shadow of tho first passer-by may 
take away the curse. Invocations are made by the witch «loctor to the thcozi, a small 
snake said to be the chief spirit snake, and having tho power to remove the curse. The 
Zulus say that the spirit of Chaka, tho founder of the Zulu uaiiou, entered a thcozi after 
being burned, then became a hhzi ghost [prononneod shlozi, or an njjprosimatiou to the 
Welsh “ II.’’ Thcozi pronounced dhtozi], Thcozi is not fcilleJ by old natives, but, no 
serious results having followed its aceidental slaughter by natives ignorant of its character, 
this superstition is rapidly dying in Natal and Zululand. 

4. The pre.souce of herons or cranes in unusual nuinbers is a sig.'i of a bad harvest. 
This superstition was amply Wruo out this summer (11)03). Herons abounded in this 
district in numbers larger than ever seen. The harvest has been a complete failure, and 
natives are receiving Govermnent aid. Z. K. G. B. 

7. A white ov is slaughtcrol on declaration of war. It is stabbed by a woman in 
Zululand, and the longer it is in dying tho more fortunate the ]M)ricnt. [.S'er Bider 
Hagganl's very accurate X»dn the Lily.'] Basutos slaughter a pure black ox in tho 
same way’. 

12. The fat of a limi, poison fangs and gtdl bladder of a ])ythou, will ensure 
(1) courage ; (2) power to cure smikc-bito to a layman, i.c., other than a witch doctor. 
A pytliou killed on the place fetched £l(> for “miiti,”—mctlicinc. 

15. Certain snakes curry the souls of great fighters, but tbc belief is local and the 
snake varies with locality. A small nnn-poisonous .snake called Mabibitn curries the 
souls of women and children. Z. K. 

16. Certain powerful witch doctors are Wlieved to have the power to consign the 
spirit of a person to the Wdy and keeping of the iguana, ant cater, ami python, but these 
are specialists and rare. 1 was troubled by an astute Zulu who surreptitiously sold drink 
to my Kafirs. Having twice failed to secure a conviction before a magistrate, I was 
advised to send for a Basuto witch doctor, then enjoying great repute. He asketl for the 
moucha or skin worn rottud the loins bv the Zulu, and was proceeding with his iucauta- 
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tions wben the Zulti bolted. He hoe not dared to enter tlie infected zone since. He was 
to have been turned into uu igiuiua, the most objectionable form of obsession. I cannot 
find out ■whether the death of the iguana kills the victim; some say yea, others, equal 
authorities, nay. 

I have devotcil considcmblo effort to .solving the question, how docs a man become 
a wizard and find that, like the poer, he is born, not mntic. Among the Natal Kafirs we 
have n sort of hereditary cult, but they do not stand high in native estimate. The craft 
is apparently an open one, and its most successful representatives are exemplars of the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Like other professors they have their vogue, and 
a witch doctor with a grent reputation does not confine himself to one tribe or kraal. 
He will be culled iu to the exclusion of the tribal doctor on the strength of his repute, 
and one I know travels from Zululand to the mines nt Johuuuesburg, Kimberley, and 
Jagersfonlein. I quite recently ca.«hed a cheque for him for £130, which represented 
his fee and expenses for visiting a wealthy native nt Johannesburg to throw the bones 
to nscertaiu whether an impending law suit should be proceedetl with. 

Witch doctors are gcnci'ully specialists in one branch only—witchcraft or medicine— 
rarely both. General practice is confined to the small fry with merely local reputation. 
Of their knowledge of the use of certain herbs I could write much, and am strongly of 
opinion that a systematic effort should be made by qualified experts to discover the 
properties of some of them, u’hich are so marvellously efiicacions that it is simply idle to 
pooh'pooh them. No European treatment for snake-bite, for instance, is as good ns 
theirs, and Englislimnu though I am, nud hroiigut up in a medical family, I would rather 
ride fifty miles to be treated for a puff-adder bite by a certain witch doctor than go ten to 
the district surgeon. I have twice 1>eou under treatment by them for bite, aud though 
the physic is iiaiiseons, and I wits not too eager to know of what it consisted, I was free 
from pain in two aud three days respectively. Persoii-s similarly bitten and treatetl by 
Englirh methods suffer agonio'i for weeks. Dysentery and gravel or stone iu blaildcr they 
treat with marvellous results. Their surgery is, however, the crudest butchery and 
often fatal. 

But the most iutere.siiug phase of the doctor is hi.s witchcraft. I have studied him 
much and often been impressed. 1 have arrived at the following conclusions, which 1 
am satisfieil I could prove to the satisfaction of com|>etent observers :— 

1. That the successful wizard is slwnys iiitelleclually the strongest man in the tribe. 

2. That he has perfect faith iu his poner ; tiiat is, I do not lieiieve he is a couscioiis 
charlatan. 

3. That he possesses mesmeric power ; uiid 

4. That many of bis divinations ore the result of the unconscious trausfcreuce, from 
the mind of the subject to his, of the answer sought. 

One case out of several that have come withiu my own knowledge will illustrate 
this telepatliic suggcsiiou of miue. 

I was eiigageil iu studying some ancient Bushmen's [miutiugs iu a cave on my place. 
The cave had a projecting roof iu the foini of an isosceles or equilateral triaugle. While 
so engaged my dogs discovered some valuable otter and tiger cat skins, which I recognised 
as part of a collection of my ou u. I sus[iectLNl oiir post boy, but said no word of the 
matter. Several other articles having disappeared at various times, I sent for a big witch 
doctor to smell out the culprit, giving several days' notice of iny intention in the hope 
that the thief would reveal himself by disappearing. 1 collected some sixty natives, 
including the suspect, and was careful to stand lichind the doctor so that no unconscious 
sign on my part should reveal my thoughts. I did not tell him tiny of tlie circumstances 
lieyond that I hod a thief on the farm and wished to find him. He went through the 
customary grotesque gcsticulnliou, cimnting and drawing figures on the ground with bis 
stick. After a time he began drawing triuiitrles, then boldly declared that the stolen 
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articles were bidden in a cave, and after several dashes at tlie sas|>ect, indicated Iiim as 
the thief. Later the real thief confessed. He had sold some skins and had hidden the 
others whore I found them. My suspect was entirely innocent, but the witch read my 
thoughts and pictured the cave as I was seeing it during his performance. 

Have we not here an o.vplanation of the fact that in the smelling out of criminals 
the witch doctor almost invariably s]>ots the person Huspcct04l by the chief ? 

Re witch doctor, I have not been able to find whether any ceremony prefaces 
initiatiou, but I believe not. A wizard qualifies by his success, and any moml>er of a 
tribe may aspire to witch doctorship. 

17. Among the Natal Kafirs certain families are supposed to be always iinfortimato 
with certain animals, ns sheep, goats, horses, cows, oxen, &c. One man will avoid 
keeping goats oi sheep. Another has ns little to do as poictiblo with oxen. One 
Kafir's family in this district has eschewed horses for generations, hiring or borrowing 
one when a journey has to be performed and generally paying at an eidiancetl rate to 
cover the supposed risk.' I liave not met cases of the converse where special fortune 
attaches to certain animals. 

. 19, 20, 21. Belief in a creature called Togolosh, or Togolnsh, is nnivcrsal. It is 
invisible to men hut visible to women, and infants. At irregular periods it haunts reedy 
springs and water holes, waiting for young women whom it ravishes. It is described ns 
being a w’ell-doveloped black man witli long hair to the waist, but is never seen below 
the knees. This belief is so emphatic that parents will accept it in explanation of a 
girl lieing enceinte, and the usual penalties for unchnstity are withheld from a girl 
pleading Togolosh. 1 have heani native women roiaiing their experience in the most 
inulier-of-fnct manner, and my head man, a very intclligeut Natal Kafir, assures me that 
he quite believes in the existence of the Togolosh, and in the event of one of Ids 
daughters pleading it lie would accept the assnniiice. No special virtue appears to 
attach to the ofTspring of the Togolosh, and his operations ore rapidly being relegated to 
the regions of the great rivers. N. \V. THOMAS. 
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REVIEWS. 

Australia, South-East. Howltt. 

T/ie Native Tribes of ‘South-East Australia. By A. W. Howitt, D.Sc. 
Loudon : Mocmillao & Co., 1904. I’p. xix -f- 819. 23 X 15 cm. Price 21s. 

Before reviewing Dr. Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia it is natural 
and seemly to congratulate him on the accomplishment of bis great work. During forty 
years ho has been busy in collecting the fragments of customary laws and beliefs among 
tribes of which many have succumbcsl to the ferocity, and the almost equally fatal 
goodwill, of the invading Bnro|ienn. Opium is the latest meun.s of exterminating tlie 
Queensland black —“ Belgian ncwspu)xirs will please copy” when we wax virtuous 
over Belgian misdeeds on the Congo. Dr. Howitt has written not from his own 
knowledge alone; he has stirreil up an army of correspondents who have added each 
his mite. During some thirty years of controversy Dr. Howitt bus not written one 
discourteous word, but has displayed a perfect oaiuloiir and openness of miud. lie 
knows the value of a doctu igunruntiu, nml, though firm in his opinions on one or two 
oliscure and debited points, i.s not disposed, on others, even to iiazard an hypothesis. 
By iiocossity Dr. Howitt’s work difi'ers in cliiiracter from that of lile.'^rs. Spencer niid 
Gillen. They write from personal observation of tribes still little contaminated by 
European contact. He s{)cnks on the authority of observers among tribes contaminated, 
or all bat extinct or quite vanished, iu several cases, as well lis on the basis of his owu 
studies. We cannot precisely estimate the value of evideuco from many observers, 
as we do not even know liow far they were masters of the various languages. In some 
cases, as in tliat of Mr. Gason among the Dieri, Dr. Howitt is able to rectifv earlier 
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statcmouts by more recent research. Much of \rhat he has to say is already familiar to 
renders of his own and of Dr. Fison's KamUaroi and Kuriiai, and contributions to the 
Journal of the Anthropological Jnttitule and other learned periodicals. 

On the first chapter, “The Origin of tho Aborigines,” I need not comment; his 
“ tentative hypothesis ” will be found on pages 32, 33. llis definition of a (local) 
“ tribe ” is already accepted. In my opinion, to write (page 42) that the social divisions 
“ are denoted by class names, or totems, and more frequently by both class names and 
totems,” is rather prematnre before “ class names ” and ” totoras ” have been defined. 
The tcnuinolngy used mas thus : “ Class names ” denote the two primary exogamons 
moieties of a tribe, often stylod “ phratries,” a harmless term ns long us it is understood. 
“ Sub-classes ” denote tho four or eight exognmous divisions (peculiar, 1 think, to 
Australia), which some writers call ** matrimonial classes,” ns distinguished from 
‘•phratries,” or “primary exognmoiw moieties.” Under “totems” are included, by 
Dr. Howitt, not only the hcroilitary exogamons kins, usually of plant or animal name, 
but the personal non-heroditary, nou-exogamous plant, animal, or other object of the 
individual answering to tho American nagnal, or manitu. We also hear of non- 
exogaraoiis “ sub-totems,” of “ mortuary totems,” and so forth. Local groups within 
a tribe of female reckoning of descent are styleil “ hordes,” in a tribe with male 
reckouing are termed “ clans.” As lioth “horde ” and “ clan ” aro used in other senses, 
especially by American students, I think it would l)e simpler to call a local group in a 
tribe “ a local group," leaving “ clans ” and ‘‘ hordes ” out of tho story. 

Whether to commend or dispraise the scientific caution of Dr. Ilowitt in presenting 
no theory of the origin of totemism, hereditary and exogamons, or of the animal and other 
names which mark the “classes” often; the “sub-classes” sometimes (page 111) ; the 
exogamons totem kins almost always; 1 am uncertaiu. I could wish that he had 
ofiered a list of the names of “classes” and “sub-classes,” with the tmuslations of these 
names, where they are known. Certainly the “ classes ” often bear animal names; 
indeed, they do so iu almost every case where their inenuing is ascertained. Let ns 
take the Gournditch-Mara tribe (pages 124, 125, 250). Mr. Stable describes their 
orgauisatioo thus :— 

Classes. Tutemn. Sub-totems. 

Krokitch. White cockatoo. Five. 

Kaputch. Illuck cockatoo. Eight. 

Now, here the two “ class ” names—Krokitch and Kaputch— tncun white and block 
cockatoo, which arc given iu English as “ totems." This is plain from the report of 
Mr. Dawson, speakiug of “ the tribes which are to the east of the Gournditch-Mara, 
aud to which tho latter obviously belongs.” Mr. Dawson gives here no “classes,” but 
offers five “ totems,” of ndiioh the first, Kuurokceteh (long-billed cockatoo), is clearly 
Krokitch, while the third, Kappatch (Banksian cockatoo), is os certainly Kaputch. 
Here, thee, we have two species of cockatoo, which are, iu fact, two “class” 
(“ ]>hratry ”) names, rather than names of totems in the phratries. This, in Mr. 
Dawson's account, is quite clear. The myth says that the male ancestor of the tribe 
was a long-billed cockatoo, whose wife was a Uauksiau cockatoo. Dr. Howitt oilds, 
“ Their sons and daughters belonged to the class of their mother.” Bnt whence came 
the three totems—pelican, boa snake, and quail ? Dr. Ilowitt does not here say; 
Mr. Dawson does. The totems came in through exogamous marriages made by the 
cockatoos. 

It is clear from other information (page 125) that two cockatoo-named “ classes ” 
(phratries), with animal-named totem kins iu their “ classes,” are common. Mr. Stiihle’s 
account, we repeat, gives two “dosses” with untranslated names, and gives the 
translations of their two names us “ totems ’’ I 
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This iH unsatisfactory. We ncoil, of all things, u tliorou)'li linjruistic oxHiiiination 
of tlie meniiings of the names of “ classes" and “ 8nl>-classe8.’’ At present, when 
translntod, they socin ii.siinlly, us in the case of totems, to be niiine^l after aiiimiils. 

There must be some reason at the back of tho niarria^o laws in which “ classes,” 
exognnious, often of animal name, contain “totems,” cxogainous, usually of jilatit or 
animal name ; while in more advanced tribes “ sub-classes,” cxogainous—occastoimlly 
of animal names, in other emses of names of unknown meaning—exist. I endeavour to 
disengage Dr. Hewitt’s theory of these facts, ns far ns he 1ms a theory. 

First in time came (page 89) “ the division of the ]>coplc of the tribe into two 
classes,” cxogainous. Why or how was the division made? Two legends (Dicri, 
Wunmjerri) agree that “the division of the tiibe was miido with intent to regulate the 
relation of the sexes.” But, if the relation of the sexes were previously quite 
uurogiilated, why In the world should uuyone want to regulate them, or how could 
anyone even dream that they needed regulation by tribal authority ? 

Again, if two myths say that the division of the tribes w.as made for the purpose 
of sexual regulation, plenty of other myths give totally ditrerent accounts of the whole 
affair, us Dr. Ilowitt well knows. Dicri myth (page 481) says that originally people 
married within their totems, “ this occasioued great confusion, and sexual disorder 
“ became predominant.” The elders, therefore, decreed that totems should be exoga- 
mens. But, of course, “ disorder ” could only he perceived by persons accustomed to 
“onlor,” that is, to totemistic exogamy. Such myths aro purely a'tiological. We 
have not advanced one stop, so far. 

Again ({logo 143), Dr. Ilowitt asks “how the two exogamous cla.ss divisions 
“ originated ?” He thinks that it was “by the division of an original whole, which I 
“have referred to as the Undividetl Commune.” But -tchy waa the Umlividcil divided ? 
Well (psges 133, 134), it was not Undividetl, or, not for long. Economic conditions 
and “ individual likes and dislikes,” says our author, kept perpetually breaking up the 
the Undivided Commune “into two or more Communes, of the sumo character.” We 
entirely agree, so far, but we add that, in such small groups, the “ likes and dislikes”— 
love and jcalonsy—would inevitably regulate in some degree sexual relations, even if 
hitlierto, they had been quite unregulated. This appears undeniable. Or. Ilowitt. 
however, supposes that all these little new “communes” would meet, “at certain 
“ gatlicrings ... or on great ceremonial occasions,” and then would holinvo 
“as when the Lake Eyre trihe.s reunite”—that is, licentiously (page 174). But how 
can we lake it for granted that the primeval groups, perhaps hostile, did meet for 
“ great ceremuuies ” P If they did, is the idea that they then aiid there established, 
pm'posefully, the two “ classes ” which prevent union of brothers and sisters uterine? 
What harm did they see in such unions, unless the jealousy of sires had already 
prohibited them iu the tiny “Communes"? But wby were animal names so often 
giveu to the “classes”? Whence, moreover, and why, came the exogamous totem 
kins within the “ classes” ? I do not answer, the scveniccn lines of criticism which 
Dr. Howitt bestows on my own theory of the origin of totems, ns given by me in Social 
Origins, but (be nature of my reply is obvious. 

Dr. Ilowitt agrees with Messrs. .Spencer aud Gillen, that totem groups existed, lieforc 
exogamy, for magical purjwses, but bo docs not know “ how it was that men assumed 
“ the names of objects, wliiob, in fact, imist litivo liccn tho coininenceineiit of totemism ” 
(page 153). Ho guesses that a man may bavo dreamcti that he was u plant or beast, 
aud so may have “developetl the idea of relationship ivi:h aniiniils, or oven with plants " 
(page 154). Then how did the dream-plant or animal come to descend iu the jetnale 
line, and why docs the object mark the exogamous division ? Were the supposed 
pre-exi.sling nou-exogamous totem groups simply commanded to be exogamous at 
the giveu moment when the tribe, on “a great ceremonial occasion.” divided itself 
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iinto the two “ claaaes,” ooe set of totems beiog placed in one class, the other set in 
the other ? 

These are natural questions, but I shall ask no more out of a long list which occurs 
to the inquiring mind. One may express, however, some doubts as to whether one 
totem kin in a “ class ” is ever restrictod to miimage with just one totem kin in the 
other class. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, in their new work, add nothing to the 
confessedly vague information given as to this point of Urabunna law in their previous 
volume. Why the Urabunna facts cannot be ascertained, when intelligence on matters 
apparently mnch more esoteric is abundant, ono does not know. A Mr. Boultbeo 
(page 194^) is responsible for tlie statement that a one-totem to one-totem restriction 
exists in tribes with the Mnkwara-Kilpara “ classes.” One suspects some confusion here, 
and, of course, all statements mode long ago, about tribos now extinct, are of limited 
walue as evidence. 

A point, among many others, which I h-ive often felt to l»o perplexing is this : 
tril>e8 (A) with no “ sub-classes,” but merely with “ classes,” totems, and female reckoning, 
•do not permit father and daughter marriage, though their “ classes ” do not prevent it. 
Tribes (B), more advanced, Aave “ sub-classes,” of which—as Mr. J. G. Frazer points 
■out to Ur. Howitt—“ the effect is to prevent the marriage of parents with children.” 
Now, how come tribes (A) to prevent such unions without any machinery of “ sub- 
•classcs,” while tribes (B) appear to have found that machinery necessary ? Is it not 
also very curious ([tage 500) that (ns I understand Dr. Howitt) the tril>eB most advauced 
socially do not, as a rule, believe in “ an anthropomorphic supernatural being, who lives 
“ in the sky, and is supposed to have some kind of inilneuce on the morals of the 
natives,” while the less socially advauced tribes often “ incline to think there is a 
** God, or something very like one,” to quote Clough. If I do not misapprehend 
Dr. Howitt, we are here in perfect agreemeut, and 1 cau give examples of the Buinme 
belief as early as 1829-31, hfteeu years earlier than Mr. Manning's account of 184'4-4.?, 
aud prior to missionary influeuce in the district (pages 501, 502). 

In my sp.aoe ( can only “scratch with a hoe "at the vast and fertile field of 

Dr. Howitt’s labours. To criticise his work thoroughly demands a separate treatise, 

•and I have already lifted up my voice against Dr. Hovriti’s theory that the “ Pirram” 
•custom is a survival of, or a proof of, “Group Marriage” in the past. To this and 
other tO]iics I hope to return in a new work now in band. One must condole with 
Dr Howitt aud his readers on a sadly inadequate index to his book. With some of his 

opinions I am constrained to disagree, but his services to science are such that we 

may doubt whether without his long and exemplary labours, and without his example, 
-autliro{>ology would have more than an inkling of the whole interesting subject of 
Aitstraliaii society, custom, aud belief. ANDREW LANG. 


Anthropology. Cels. 

Science de VHomme et Methode anthro}iologi(jue. Par Alphouse Cels. Paris iiT 
aud Brussels, 1904. 21 x 14 cm. Francs 7.50. • I • 

This book takes a very comprehensive view of the science of man. “ All facts,” 
says M. Cels, “ concerning man in himself, or in relation to his euvironmeiit, belong to 
“ tlie domain of autbropology,” He elaborates this idea by subdividing tbe facts 
coucerning man into (1) those relating to the nature of roan, and (2) those relating 
•to the life of man. Bad) of these sub-divisions are again snb-iiivided into three, 
namely, (a) those relating to the existence of man as a unity or individual, (fi) those 
•relatiug to the existence of man as a duality or as body and mind, and (•/) those relating 
•to the existence of man as a harmony, or os n union of the two sexes for the reproduction 
•of the species. 
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This scheme apparently includes the study of tho unutoiny of man, the physiolojfy 
of man, and the psychology of man in himself, and also in relalioii to his eiivironmetil. 
To hecome an expert in all the sciences ap|>cars to be Iwyond the cajwcity of any single 
individual, and therefore no single individnal can jiossibly become an anthropologist, in 
the sense in which the term is understood by M. Cels. There is, however, a tiolil open 
for a scientist who while he abandons the detailed study of these sciences to sjiccialists, 
takes their results and establishes correlations between tlic-m. For example, Karl 
Pearson has shown that correlations exist l>ctwcen the boilily and mental characters 
of man, and ns this held is not strictly speaking inclinlcd in either anatomy ur 
psychology, it may be properly left to the nntliro[>ologist. lint there must always be a 
great deal of ovcrln]>ping. About one half of M. Cols' book is ilcvotod to the exposition 
of anthropological method. This part of the book might with advantage have been 
omitted, and the reader referred to any standard text-book on logic. M. Cels'idea of 
anthropological method is that there is nothing special in it, hut that it is merely the 
general logical method by which the truths of all scioiiecs arc arrived at. Ho appears 
to be opposed to measurement especially as applied to the psychological characters of 
man. He says, “The exclusive partisans of so-callod expcrimentnl psychology are 
“ really bent on the pursuit of chimeras." Considering that almost evory science when 
it has advanced l>cyoud its infancy makes nse of incttsnreincnt to make observation more 
precise, we must conchnlo that M. Cols' ideas of antliro|iology are still infantile. It is 
only when we can apply measurement to the physiology and to the psychology of 
man with the same precision ns wo now do to his anatomy that anthropology will 
become an exact science, and wo shall know the true taws of iho nature and life of man, 
and their relations to his environment. Statistical analysis has now been suflicieDtly 
devolopeil to cnahlo us to arrive at simple and reliable conclusions from our observations. 

J. G. 


•German Race. Driesmans. 

Die Kulturffeschichtc der Puisen-insthihten. II. Die fVahlvencnuiltschiiften 44n 
€ler detUtehen Elutmischung. By Heinrich Driesmans. Leipzig: Diederichs, I lO 
1901. Pp. xii -f 208. 22 x 14 cm. Price 4 marks (cloth, 5 marks). 

The first volume of this work, Dat Keltentum in der EuropaUcheti Blutmiechung, 
dealt with the part, which the Kelts—as the author conceives them—have taken, in the 
political and social dovolopmcnt of the {tcoples of the modern world. The present 
instalment introduces ns to the Gcrinaiis, by whom Dr. Driesmans iindcrstauda the tall, 
fair, blue-eyed element in the population of modern Germany ; uud this, in common with 
many of his countrymen, he regards ns tho long-lost Aryan nice and also ns the supreme 
typo of Homo sapiens hitherto. From expressions which occur hero and there in tho book 
we may, perhaps, expect presently a third section, which shall deal equally outspokenly 
with the .Slav ; though this third Jlaitpl-rasse comes in, already, fur fairly detailed 
-oriticism in the present volume. 

To a certain extent Dr. Driesnmus belongs to the sebool of speculative anthro¬ 
pology rcprcsentetl by Gobincau and Lupoiige, and in Germany by Seeck and Aminou ; 
with closest affinity with the last-named. But tho cruder New-Irunian view which 
pictured the history of Europe as a crusade of the Powers of Light—represented by the 
blessed bltndes—against tho Powers of Darkness in the shape of hold, hud brunettes, gives 
place here (in part) to the less uncompromising doctrine, that cultural advances themselves 
arise from the clash of races; that the character of the culture elicited depends very 
largely upon the kind of mongrels who result from such contact; and that it is only such 
jnougrels who are capable of appreciating, and propagating in parlibus, the culture already 
attained by their respective progenitors. For which crumb of comfort (explaining, as it 
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(loos, Low we others come to be os cnltarcd us wo arc) the mougrel qui parte is duly 
grateful to Dr. Driesmans. 

To return to tlie Germans, however ; it was the ethnologitche EiszeU of the 
Reformation-period apparently wlticli roused them from psychological pithecantliropism, 
and superseded, for example, wood-ougraving by copperplate, Diirer by Goethe, and 
comparative inentiil monotony by n fine jumble of Slnvo-Germans like Lessing, Kelto- 
Germans like Goethe, and Kern-Gormaus—the real genuine article, neither cast nor 
west of the Elbe—like Schiller; with a fVeltmachtstellung and all complete, niid very 
surprising cross-divisions in the field of natural science. Goethe’s theory of colour, for 
instance, proves himec/(t deutscli; Newton’s stamps him as a mere Kelt; and the latter-day 
neglect of Goethe’s theory in Germany augurs sad things for the Lebensamchauung of the 
Fatherland. Virchow, conversely, owed to his Slav ancestry his inability to subscribe 
to Germanic Dartoinismus: tliough it would lie news to us if Darwin were either blonde 
or liable to suicidal mania (which things are Merkmalc of Germanic Man); but, perhaps, 
Darwin had an iUegitime Kopf. 

Prom these illustmtions of Dr. Driesmans’ couclnsious niul arguments, taken 
somewhat ut random from his analysis of the DenUche RltUmischung, it will Iks seen 
tliat his essay covers wide ground, advances novel and suggestive theories, and contains 
much instructive and entertaining matter. And os it will l)e clear from these instances 
how weighty a matter is true sclf-kuowlc(1ge, in ordering a nation’s future, let ns conclude 
by commending to all whom it may concern, his speculation on the Jesuitical tendency 
of trousers ; and to English readers in particular those sections of Das Weibwesen which 
contain his observations on the Engldnderin. Experiment towards more systematic 
Bluimischnng he desiderates, but doe.s not see bis way to recommend. J. L. M. 


Kermode. 
M. C. Kermode. 44/1 
22 X 14 cm. I ID 


Norse Mythology. 

Traces of the Norse Mythology in the Isle of Man. By P. 

London: Bemrose, 1904. 8vo. Pp. SO, with ten plates. 

Price 2s. Bit. 

The local essayist is usually a very h8rmle.ss person ; at the worst he deals out 
incomplete or inaccurate information to his fellows on subjects which would otherwise 
not come under their ken. But if he publishe-s his remarks, he will, if he is well 
advised, assign to the printiug pres-s no higher oilice thau the delectation of his, let us 
hojie numerous, friends. For the sake of his own feelings ho should not ask a wider 
circle to express an opinion on hie work. 

In the booklet before us Mr. Kermode does useful work in publishing the illustrations, 
though some of them were figured some tifteeu years ago, if we are not mistakcu, on 
sheets distributed by the Disney Professor for his Cambridge lectures. Tho author’s 
knowledge is, however, Inu'dly equal to tho task of elucidation ; indeed, it may be 
doubted if elucidation is possible in many coses. 

The work opens with nn epitome of Norse mythology, the materials for which might 
with advantage have been drawn from a modern German handbemk. We read, for 
example, that the five Inst days of the week are named after Scaudinavian gods ; it 
makes one curious to know what Saturday is calleil in tho Isle of Man. 

On tho folklore side the book is decidedly weak. An attempt is made to explain 
the world-wide superstition os to unil cuttings by a reference to Raguarbk and Loki’s 
ship. The remarks ou midsummer liros ore quite inadequate, and the author, as ho 
mentions Grimm as one of his authorities, uecd hardly have attributed to the editors of 
tho C. P. Borcale Grimm’s remark (D. M.*y III., 78) about Raider’s funeral pyre. 

In interpreting the plates the author regards many of the human faces seen in 
profile as intcuded for bird heads. As a matter of fact they are simply a primitive type 
of portrait; an analogous modern example may be seen iu h Welsh collier’s sketch of 
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Pwcn, figuretl in Wirt Sikoa’ lir'tUth OnhUns, \^. 2\. Thoro-is a lack of firniiiciw in 
the treatment ■sonietiinod; on Plate ITT., for example, (ho ii.-tli ia 8ui<l to he jmgau, on 
Plato X. it i.8 »ai<l to Im iindoiihtcdly Christian. The author hardly apprci-iates the 
e.xtont to which corruption in mythology and coiifiision in tlio sculptor’s mind may go. 

N. W. T. 

Africa, East. Hinde. 

Vocahiilarir* of’ the Knmhn nnd Kikiti/u Lnngnnyrit of Enxt A/r'u'a. By 
Ilildogunln Hinde. Cambridge; University Press, 1901. Pp. 7a. 19x12 cm. IZU 
Prieo 3s. net. 

Otticiuls and settlers in tlio E:vst Africa Protcctonvto will he grateful to Mrs. Ilitnlo 
for the adinirahlc voeahularies siic has collected with such care nnd pnhiisliol in such an 
attractive inaiinor. 

Travellers in Africa know the ninnher of dialects met with nnd the Inmhlo they 
Ciinso to the new comer. Mere we have Swahili, (ho key to the tnide language, and 
three KainiMi dialocts (KuiiiIni, Uln dialect, Ngnnvawa dialect). The Kiknya dialect 
given is that spokon in the Jogowini district. 

Although Mrs. liindo gives the conjugation of ono verb as an oxnmpic, site wisely 
omits tho grunimar, for Che construction of the Bantu grou[i of languages is similar to 
that of Swnliili nnd everyone must learn it. 

This book should l*c in the hands of all travelling or settling in the regions where 
tliesu dialects are spoken. U. W. F. 


Africa, West. “ Aotinus.” 

Camera Pie/arcs on the Gold Cmixt. By “ Actinus.” London : Kleininann 
(1904). 39 X 30 cm. Price 2Is. IZ1 

To anyone, who has actually licen to the West C»)ast of Africa, these photographs 
of the Gold Coast poopic bring back pleasing memories nnd arc of considerable interest. 
Tho photograph of the surf-beaten shore is an excellent representation of a West 
African beach anywhere between Liiieria and Lagos, while tho picture showing a 
beach covered with cargo,‘just landed, and crowded with i>eople—both lalrourers and 
owners looking after their stali' nnd cupping all tlic little nil-important native custom’s 
oflicer shouting his orders as ho stands on a box—is most vivid and true. The girl 
fishing by a beautiful tropical river is a picture that also deserves special mention, and 
tlic jiortrait of ex-King Prempeh has an interest all its own. 

The gentlerann who took these photographs is certainly to Ijo congratulated on his 
undoubtedly successful results, which are admirably reproducctl in collotype. 

E. F. M. 


Madagascar. Matthews. 

Thirty Ycarx in Madagascar. By the Rov. T. T. Matthews, of tho London 
Missionary Society. With si.xty-two illustrations from photographs and sketches. IZZ 
London : The Religious Tract Society, 1904. Pp. xi -f- 3H4. 22 X 14 cm. Price 6s. 

In this book the author, naturally eiiougli, coniines himself almost entirely to an 
account of tho work of the London Missionary Society in Madagascar. Consequently 
tho reader must not expect very much anthropological matter, although bo will And 
some interesting details about manners and customs scattered about among the pages of 
the Istok. The author, moreover, is certainly nut an anthropologist, and anything that 
he has to say about the natives, before they came under the influence of his missioD, 
must bo read with some caution, us it is obviously biased by bis point of view. Still, 
the few anthropological facts he gives arc of considerable interest, as, apart from papers 
iu various scientific journals, very little seems to have beeu written about the Madagascan 
people. 
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In his first chapter Mr. Matthews gives a short account of the history of the 
inhabitants of the islaml. He does not attempt to deal with the controversy as to the 
origin of tlie people, hut conteuts himself with the statement that they are allied to 
the South Sea Islanders.” He, moreover, considers that the island was known to the 
Jews owing to the existence of analogous customs, and thinks that the fact that Ophir 
is supposed to have heeu sitaate<l on the cast coast of Africa makes “ it easy to account 
“ for the resemblance between certain Malagasy and Jewish customs.” This analogy 
once led another writer to claim a Jewish origin for the Malagasy. But granted that 
Ophir is in Africa—either in lihotlesi.a or on the east coast—and that Solomon and 
Hiram’s sailors did touch, at Madagascar, it still seems rather dangerous to claim that to 
these visits is due the presence of analogies to Jewish customs. 

In other parts of his book the author briefly refers to marriage and burial customs, 
and to charms and superstitions. It api)cara to l>e the custom not to bury the Ijody 
uutil at least a week after death, and the corpse, prejmratory to burial, is rolled in “ a 
“ silk Utmbn, while all clotlics, dresses, and jewellery belongiug to the deceased are 
“ plained in the tomb.” Money, cut up to the size of broken rice, is placed in the 
corpse’s month, and, if he had l>cen fond of strong driuk, tubs of this are put in the 
tomb with him. The ceremony, ns usual, ended in a feast. 

The Imok is well illii.strntod, in most coses by photographs. A few of the.se arc of 
anthropological intere.st, notably tlic group of Malagasy men and the group of womeu, 
showing the diflerent way of dre.ssiug the hair. There is also a photograph of a war 
dance, but this is too small to l>o of any great value, although it is distinctiv iureresting. 

II. S. K. 


Switzerland. Heierli. 

Urgetehiehte der Schtoeiz. By Jakob Heierli. Zurich : Miillcr, 1901. <100 
2o X 17 cm. P]>. xvi -|- 4o2, with 4 plates and 423 illustnitiuiis iii the text. 1^0 
Price 14 fcs. (or in cloth, 16 fcs.). 

This belated notice of an admirable hnndl)ook is not intended to di.scii.'ss the 
iiumeroos quc-stioiis of prehistoric nrclucology which it raises, hut only to introduce to 
British .studouts nud tourists a very serviceable summary of a series of nrclncologicril 
dhscoreries which has in great |>art become chk8.sical. Few countries have surpasscil 
Switzerland iu the abundance niul variety of their prehistoric remains, and fewer still 
have equalled it in the diligence and method with which its nrchmologisU have e.xplored 
and interpreted them. Dr. Heierli, who lectures ou prehistoric subjects iu the university 
and the Federal Polytechnic at Zurich—fancy an English polyicchnis with a lecturer 
00 nrchuMlogy!—holds a high place iu tbo school of students created by Fcnlinand 
Keller and his contemporaries, aud has already attempted a similar survey iu his 
Oehcrticht iiber die Urgcschichte der Srhioeiz, which appeared in 1894. The present 
volume revises aud expands his earlier work, nud is intonded, ninoug other things, as a 
compauioii to the Archtcologiuul Survey Maps of Switzorluiul. These are in course of 
publication, and contain iu full the detailed statistics ou which this more popular 
summary is based. With this object the principal settlements aud other sites of each 
period are described separately, with a note of the date of their discovery', and of 
the main contribution which each makes to our knowledge; and the result is a text 
Ixtok on a peculiarly suggestive and instructive plan. It is further very well illus¬ 
trated, chiefly from the collectious of the great Zurich Museum, and it has a capital 
index. For teaching purposes a select hibliogrophy would be a vnluable addition ; in the 
nook as it stands, only the names of the auiiioritics arc given, and only rarely even the 
title of their puldicatious. J. L. M. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. Congress of Americanists. 

'Ihe Fourteenth International Congrem oj Amr.ricanistx. Stuttgart, August 
18-23,1904. llrr 

Tiie Pourtconth Intcrimtioiml CongreMs of Americanists was held at Stuttgart from 
18th to the 23nl August, 1904. Tho first sitting of the Congress was opened Iry his 
Majesty tho King of Wiirttomberg and was attended by 300 members, iucludiug delegates 
from learned societies in every part of the world. The inaugural address was delivered 
by M. Ilamy, president of the Thirteenth Congress, who eiuhniceil the opportunity 
afibnlod by the centenary of Alexander von Humboldt’s return to Europe to give au 
interesting and scholarly discourse upon the life and work of the cclcbnxtcd explorer 
and of his colleague do Ilonplaud. A medal with the porlndts of von llumlmldt and 
do Bonpland was presenteil to each member of tho Congress by the Geographical Society 
of Stuttgart. 

At tho sittings, which proceeded under tho presidency of I'rofessor Dr. Karl von 
den Steinen, the following papers were reml in order: Vergleichungderamorikauischcn 
und europiiischen Juruformation,” E. Prnas ; “ Die Vorzeit des Mcnschcn im iiqiialorinleu 
Andongebiet,'’ Hans Meyer ; “ Uu nouveau chapitre de I’histoiro dcs flibustiers des 
Antilles,” II. Proidevnux ; “ Die Verbindungeii Norwegens mit Grbuland und Nord- 
amerika im Mittclnltcr iiiul ihre Wicderaufnahme im 18 Jahrlmndert,” I. Nielsen ; 
“Eiu Globus von Gemma Frisius,” W. Ruge ; “War die magnetischo Dekliimtion vor 
Kohunbus’ erster Reisc nach Amerika (1492) tatsiiehlieh unlK'kannt,” A. Wolkenliauer; 
“ Lcs Memoriales de Piity Toribio (‘ Motolinia ’),” L. Lejoal ; “ Dio knrtogrnpbisclio 
Darstellung der Eiicdcekungen dcr Normaniicn in Amerika,” J. Fischer ; “ Contributions 
of American Archivology to the Science of Man,” W. H. Holmes ; “Dcr Urspruiig der 
Syphilis,” Iwan Bloch; “ Tho Mcgulithic Age in Pern,’’ Clements R. Markham; 
“Fouille.sde la Mission scicntiKqiie francaise a Tiahuuuaeo,” Comte de Cn'qui-Montfort; 
“ Rocherches archeologiques ct ethnographiques en Bolivie, an Chili, et dans la 
Republiqne Argentine,” Comte de Croqui-Moutfort; “Lcs fouillcs de la iiecropole 
prehisloriqtic do Calamu," Comte de Crequi-Montfort; “ Thevet, Mexicaniste,” E. de 
.longhe; “Sitteu und Gebriiuche der Pokonehi-Indianer,” K. Sapper; “ Einflnss dcr 
sozialen Glioderuug dor Kwakiutl uuf ihre Kiiltur,” Franz Boas; “ Soiiuenfestc dcr 
Altmcxikaner und der ^loki," K. T. Preiiss ; “ Beinerkungcn iiber die Rcste dcr Indies 
bravos im Westen von Antioquia,” Fritz Hegel ; “ Niilieri« iiber die Ornamente dcr 
Naturvolker Snrinams,” L. C. van Panhuys ; “ Die Kunst dcr Sebingniudiauer,” Hermi 
Moyer ; “ ^litteilung iiber ehilenischo ‘ Pintados A. Plagcinann ; “ Das Griinsteinidol 
des Stuttgarler Museums,” Eil. Seler ; “Die Alterliimer von Castillo do Teayo,” Ed. 
Seler; “ tiiu Kapitel aus der mexikauischen Mythologie,” W. Lehmann ; “ Cher 
asiatische und amerikanischo Elcmento in den Mytheu der Koriuken,” W. Jochcl.son ; 
“Religious Jtlcusof Primitive Man, from Chukchee material,” W. Bogora.s ; “Verbreitung 
und Wandcrung dcr Mjthen siidanierikauiseber Viilker und ihre Bczichungen zu denen 
Nordamerikas und der alten Welt,” P. Ehrenreich ; “ Europiiische Murchen uuter deu 
argcntinischeu Arunkaiiern,” R. Lchmauii-Nilscho ; “ A European Custom of Pagan 
Times brought over to America (Hallowe’en),” L. C. van Paidiuys ; “ Eskimo Dialects 
and Migrations,” W. Thalbitzer ; “The Indian Languages of the United States,” 
Rev. C. W. Currior ; “Escrituni general de America,” Pablo Patron ; “Sur la langnc 
Tebuelche,” M. de la Grasserio. 

In addition to these papers, which will be publi.slicd in full in the volume of the 
Congress, a number of printed communications and volumes were laid upon tho table. 
Those presented to members were: “ Archiiolugische Untorsuchungen in Costarica,” C. V. 
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Hartmnu (SonJombdruck ans “ Gloltus,” Btl. 8.5, Nr. 15) ; “Beitriige aur Ethnographic, 
Lingnistik unJ EnUleckungagcscbichtc Amorikos,” Jlir. L. C. van Panhnys (Hang. 1904) ; 
“The Chorotos Indians in the Bolivian Chaco," Eric vou Rosen (Stockholm, 1904); 
“ Archreologicnl Researches on the Frontier of Argentina and Bolivia,” Eric von Rosen 
(Stockholm, 1904); “Rapport sur uue Mission scicntifiqiie cn Aracrique dii Sud,” De 
Cri*(|ni Moiitfort et Sent>chal do la Grange (Paris, 1904); “Ln premiei-e occupation 
allemnude dn Vuncancia an XVI. siccle,” Jiilcs Humbert (Paris, 1904) ; “ Eiue alt-mexi- 
kanischc Steiiifigur,” H. Fischer (.Sonderahdrnck nns “ Globus,” Bd. LXXXV., Nr. 22) ; 
“ Archiv fitr Antliropologie,” Bd. III., Heft 1 (Braunschweig, 1904) ; “ Globus,” 
Bd. LXXXVI., Nr. 7 (Braunschweig, 1904). 

In the intervals of their scientific laltours the members’ of the Congress enjoyed the 
most kind and geuero'ns hospitality which was everywhere extended to them by the 
lending citizens and societies of Slntlgart. His Majesty the King of Wiirttemberg 
graciously entertained them on two occasions, and on their deimrture from hcantiful 
Swabia they were welcomed to Switzerland by the mayor and corporation of Scliaff- 
hausen. D. R.-M. 
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Anthropologloal Institute. Huxley Lecture. 

The Fifth Animal Hn.xley Memorial Leetnro was hold on Friday, 7th October, 
in the theatre of the Civil Service Commission, by kind permission of the First 
Commissioner of Works. The lecturer was Dr. J. Deuiker, President of the Anthro¬ 
pological Society of Paris, and an Honorary Follow of tlie Anthropological Institute, 
who gave an address on “ Les Six Races composant la Population actuelle de I’Europe,” 
which was illustratod by maps and lantern slides. At the close of his discourse a vote 
of thanks was proposed by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, and seconded by Professor Gowland, 
idter which the Huxley Memorial Medal of the Institute was pi-oscuted to Dr. Deuiker 
by the President. 


London. Anthropologrical Institute. 

Ordiruiry iVee/iN^, Tuesday, 8th Novemlier. Mr. H. Balfour, President, in 4 An 
the chair. The election of the following ns Ordinary Fellows of the Institute 1^0 
was announced :—Mr. J. B. Andrews, Mr. G. B. J. Barham, Mr. E. M. Cooke, 
Mr. R. E. Dennett, Mr. E. C. Duff, Mr. C. Lewis Edwards, Mr. T. Heath Joyce, 
Mr. D. Lennox, M.D., Mr. J. Mackuy, Major J . McCulloch, Captain C.. W. J. Orr, 
R.A., F.R.G.S., Mr. F. G. Parsons, M.D., Mr. L. D. Pctrocochiuo, Major G. S. Rodon, 
F.Z.S., Mr. 0. L. Temple, Mr. N. W. Thomas, M.A., and Mr. H. M. Thompson. 

A paper, “ Notes on the Philosophy of the Bavili,” by Mr. R. E. Dennett, was read 
by Mr. N. 'W. Thomas, after Mr. Dennett had made a few introductory remarks. The 
paper was discussed by Professor Gowland, Mr. Atkinson, and the President. 

Dr. Garson exhibited a neolithic skull from the Orkneys and a skull from Persia. 
The exhibit was discussed by the Treasurer and Mr. Lewis. 

Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 22nd November. Mr. H. Balfour, President, in 
the chair. 

The clecUon was announced of Mr. Harry Campbell, M.D., and Mr. C. T. Collyer, 
F.R.G.S., as ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Dr. E. Westermarck read a paper on “ The Magic Origin of Moorish Design,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

Questions were asked by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Hutchinson, and tlie Presiileut 
discussed the paper shortly. 
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Japan: Ethnology. Koganel. 

Uelti-rrlif.TTrbfuxJniffriiHJiijMH. By Anf 
Professor Koganci. Soudorabdruoknus 4\ll 
den Mitthcilangcn dor Deatschon (iosell- 
schaft fnr Natur- uml Vulkerkundo Uskisions. 
Band ix. Teil 3. Tokyo : 1W3. 

This publication is an exhaustive i-oview 
of recent literature dealing with the pre¬ 
historic ethnology of Japan, a subject to 
which iio one has made sounder contributions 
than Professor Kogauoi himself. Tlie par¬ 
ticular question dealt with is that of tlio 
natural affiniticH of the race which in Jaimn 
and the neighbouring islands has left so many 
traces of its former prc-senco. Those traces 
consist of kitchen middens, pit-dwellings, and 
stone implements, so that the period may be 
referred to as the .Stone Age (|>rcsamably 
neolithic). Are the Stone Ago inhabitants 
of Japan to be identiflud with the Aino, or 
not ? .Vnd if the lattur supposition is correct, 
with what race arc they to lie associated V 

Professor Kogan ei considers, in the lirst 
place, the view which holds that those early 
inhabitants were anterior to the Aino, and 
racially different from them. The chiof ex¬ 
ponent of this view is Professor Tsuboi, 
whose extensive works hitherto available, 
for the most part in Japanese only, are here 
enumerated and criticised. 

I’pon grounds of physical antbro|iolog}', 
of ethnology, and historical tradition, Tsulioi 
diifercntiates the Aino from tlie earlier folk, 
whom he seeks to identify with the Eskimo. 

In this view he is supported by other 
•Tapanese authorities, vis., Yagi .and Shimo- 
nnra, while ho is stoutly oppose<l by Koganci 
and Torii among Japanese writers. Koganei 
criticises tlio arguments of Tsuboi in detail, 
and seems to confiiie them satisfactorily. Ho 
then reviews moro briefly the opinions of 
western writcra, such as Batchelor. Suow, 
Laufer, r. Siebold and I«tndor, and is able 
to range their opinions on one side or other 
of those already taken up. 

Professor Koganei admits freely that 
while in respect of pliysical anthropology 
there is not much evidence to enable one to 
arrive at a decision, yet in respect of diet, in 
the use of metal instrameiits rather than 
.stone, and of metal or bark ves.sels rather 


than those made of clay, the recent Aimi of 
' Yeso ditfern markedly from the men of the 
j SUme Age. But by a fortunate clwnco there 
I renuun some northern isbimls still inhabited 
: by a dwindling community of Ainos, whoso 
I cii.stom.s afford just the missing link which 
j serves to coimect the two. For tho .Vinos of 
I f^humshu and Poromoshiri visited by Torii 
are found to have dothiitc traditions of having 
used stone implements, ami of having quite 
recently manufiu-turcd and uscil clay vessels. 
So tliat on tlie positive side Professor Koganei 
is able to proseut a perfectly oonslstent scries 
of arguments. The remainder of the publi¬ 
cation consists chiefly in adverse ciiticism of 
the irngnments of those who differ in opinion 
from tho writer. 

The foregoing is a brief acooant of a 
paper hard to review, for it itself consists of 
a .series of abstracts. It may be pointed out 
that there is much that is atcroctivo in the 
Eskimo theory of Professor Tsuboi, yet the 
objections brought by Professor Koganei at 
the present time scorn to completely dispose 
of it. The paper, a-s has boon already re¬ 
marked, contains a very complete biblio- 
grapliy, especially valnable for tho refereucos 
to Japanese pnblicaiions. 

tv. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 


Arohseology. Hoemes. 

I hr DilHviiilf MruKch {h EurujHt. Von ma a 
D r. Gloria Hocrncs. Braunschweig: bUfc 
Fred. Vioweg und Sohn, 1003. Pp. xiv -j- 
2-27. 27 X Id cm. 

This work, which is fully illustrated, 
treats of the stogen of civilisation in the 
Earlier Stone Age. These the author regards 
as lieing three in number, corresponding iu 
the maiu witli thu lower, middle, and upper 
pidaeolithic of Uubriel do Morlillct. Uu 
brings, however, tlie sUges of Chelles and 
Lo Mounticr together, and thug constitutes 
what he terms thu Chelles-Mousteriun or 
lowest stage. His middle stage he ternui the 
Solutreaii, and the upper tho Magdahuiian. 
Transitional forms are. however, recognised. 

The first part of tho work is devoted to 
a critical reviuw of the discoreries made in 
IVestern Europe, that is to say, in Franco 
and neighbouring countries, while the second 
part relates more exclusively to^Iiddle Europe 
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in a narrower Heme and especially to Austria- i 
Hungary. There also the three palnjolithic 
stages adopted by Dr. Hoernes are found 
to prevail, and the various discoveries, the 
accounts of which are now for the first time 
brought together, are set forth in greater 
detail than those in the first part : it is 
probably this second part of the work which 
■will generally be regardwl as the most 
valuable. 

Specimens more or less obamctoristic of 
the Chelles - MomsU-rinn stage are adduced 
from Moravia, Croatia and Poland ; of Solu- 
tn'an from Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moram. 
Hniigai-y, Poland, and the TJkr.'une; and of 
Magdnb'nian from caverns in the same coua- 
tries. Of any transition from p.alajolithic to 
neolithic times there is, according to the 
author, not tire slightest trace. 

In an appendix aix) someiuterosting casays. 
Among them ma}’ ho montionei those *' On 
“ the Relations of the Palomlithic Anthjuities 
“ of Egypt to tboao of Eiir<)pe,” “ On tlie Spy 
“ and Neanderthal RaceM .-md kindred quer- 
“ tions,” '• On the Historicol Bciiring* of 
“ Puloiolithio Art in Western Enropu.” and I 
“ On the Campignian and the Neolithic 
“ Immigration." 

The illustrations with which the work 
abounds are for the most part diagrammatic,, 
but not the less usefnl on that account. 
Probably some of Dr. Hoernea's views may 
prove open to criticUm, but the object of 
this short notice is to call attention to a 
work which all mast regard ns a valuable 
addition to the history of Early ^lan. .1. E. 

Physical Anthropology. Daffner. 

Dug Wurhgtumtleg Meiigrhfii: Authro- nf|n 
pologlgrlig Stufiic, Von Franz Daffner. tUO 
Second edition. Leipzig, llKri. 

This is a new edition of a book which 
Dr. Daffner (who no longer spells his name 
Daffnfr) first issued in 1897. It was then a 
small volume of 129 pages ; it now extends to 
475 pages. The headings of the main sections 
remain, however, the same, except that a new 
one is added, entitled, " Growih of the Face.” 
The author begins with n consideration of the 
facts of growth and development of the 
embryo, a discussion of pregnancy, and an 
elaborate description of the new-born infant, 
paMing on to the evolution of the teeth and 
the manifestations of pnberty; he then pro¬ 
ceeds to deal with the proportions of the 
body ns a whole and of its various parts. 

The book still remains without either 
preface or index. Thu additions are due 


more to cjuotalions from the literature of 
the subject and a fresh discussion of morpho¬ 
logical and biological points than to an in¬ 
crease of the original data brought forwiurd, 
and these data still suffer from being pre¬ 
sented in too summary a fashion, with no 
information concerning msthosi and material. 
The author possesses an extensive knowledge 
of the literature of his subject, mure especially 
the not very recent literature, but his infor¬ 
mation is often very incomplete ; thus he 
regards tolegony as au established and un¬ 
questionable fact, and in minor matters (such 
as the relative sizu of the incisors in men 
and women) his conclusions are vitiated by 
ignorance of the literature. The reader feels 
that a well-informed aiutomist has poured 
into this volume in a copious and somuwhat 
random fashion the note-books of a life-time. 
The result is a volume that is both instructive 
and interesting, buc it is by no inuaiis a 
model, and uaunot ba rHcommumlod as a 
handbook. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


Pern. Baesslor; Keane. 

AMeiftU /Wuriaii Art. By Arthur 
Baossler. Translated by A. H. Keane. cO^ 
Part I. London : Asher & Co. 61 x .97 cm. 
11 Plates. Prioe 30s. 

In this work, which is to bo complete 
in fifteen parts, the author produces, with 
illustrations and descriptive text, tbo mure 
remarkable objects in his collection in tlio 
Berlin Mitxfuutfur \’o!berkiuHle. 

The nio.st important feature of a work of 
this description is constituted, of course, by 
the plates, which in the present case are a<lmir- 
ablc ; three of them aro in coloui's, the I'ost 
in monochrome, and it is noticeable with 
regard to the latter that tbo authur has 
reverted to the sketch a.s a means of repro- 
duutiuu and left the camera severely alono. 
This enables the imttorns and sceues on 
vessels to be dejiicted in projection. Tlio 
colonred plates are particularly succossful, 
showing several fine examples of feather 
mosaic, one of which, a helmet with four 
peaks from Pachacamuc (PI. 147, Fig. 408), is 
further illustrated by a beautiful little head 
of brown clay from the same locality, painted 
in vivid colours (PI. 153, Fig. 421), w'hich 
appears to be wearing a cap of similar form. 
Plato 3'J is worth meutiou as oxhibiting a 
series illustrative of coca chowtng, consisting 
of a relief, a pottery figure, and several lime 
boxes. Plato 168 (iu colours) shows a 
remarkable kneeling figure out out of “very 
light wood" (au ambiguous term) and orna- 
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mented with inlay of mother-of-pearl and 
thvlU, cue in the Hh.ape of fish; circlea. rect¬ 
angles, <.Vcc. The only fault to be found is 
with tlie method of puldinition ; the portfolio 
containa plates chosen apparently* at random 
from every section of the completed work, 
vi'V 3», 3l>, 3!l, 74, 7!), 80, Kl, 147, 153, and 
11)8. ' Cousequeiitly the reader is aggravated 
by finding on the first page of text a figure 
explained by a reference to a plate prior in 
series but not yet published. Surely the 
plates might hare been published in their 
proper nequenco. T. A. J. 

Pacific. Guppy. 

OliMfi-i-iilioiiM of II Xtitnruiinl ill till' Afsr 
Piirijh- lirliri-i'M 18915 iniil 181111. Uy bUb 
n. Jt. Guppy, M.B., F.K.S.E. A’ol. I. Tanua 
Lovu, Fiji : a denci'iption of its physical and j 
g eologica l characters. London : Macmillan 

■' ~Jtd., 1903. 23 ;< 15 cm. Pp. xix -i- .392. 
With five plates, two iiiaiis, and twenty 
illustrations in ihc text. Price 15«. 

After a visit to Hawaii, extending over 
rather more than a year. Dr. Guppy pro¬ 
ceeded to Fiji, where ho spent two years and | 
a quarter, occupied chiefly with the study of 
plant distribution and with the examination I 
of the geological atruciuru of the large island 
of Vaniui Levu. Reserving his botanical 
studies for another volume, he devotes the 
present work to geological matters. I'o an 
anthropologist the geology of the island, and | 
especially the petrography, which occupies a 
l.irge proportion of the volume, has little or 
no direct interest. It is worth noting, how¬ 
ever, that Dr. Guppy fails to fiml the slightest 
e'/ideucu in favour of the view that the islands 
of the Fijian group were ever in physical 
Union, much les« formed jtart of a continental 
area which has suffered disruption. On the 
contiary, ho regards Vanua Levu as a compo¬ 
site island, which has 1>cen slowly built up, ^ 
during a long period of cmurgcncu from below 
seadevel, by the aggregation of a number of | 
separate islands, formed of volcanic materials 
derived from submarine eruptions. Prchahly 
this movement has not yet altogether ceased. 

Two polisheil stone axes from Yanua Levu 
have been cut for microscopic study. These 
sections show that the rock is an aplmnitic | 
basalt, with a little olivine, but the writur is i 
unable to refer it to any isirticular locality. | 
One of tlie axes is of light green colour and 
the* other blackish, the green hue of the 
former being merely the result of superficial 
weathering. 

While Dr. Guppy is busy in this volume 
with the rooks, the volcanoes and the hot ‘ 


springs of the island under description, he 
finds timu to put in a good word for the 
imtivus. Doth in Haw-nii and in Fiji he lived 
much among them, and in his prafnee gnitc- 
fully acknowledges their hnspihility. Dr, 
Guppy suggests the formation of a ‘‘Fijuiu 
Sooiotj* ” for the sjwrial iuvostig.ition of tbo 
islands, for the study of the people, and for 
the advancement of science so fur as it can he 
aided by such resetti-olics. F. W. 11. 

Africa; Institutions. Hayfoi-d. 

(iiilil (JiMSl Niltirr JntlililliuN*: will one 
TliiiNiihlK Mjioa It liailtlni Im/ierltd “WD 
I'ollrif for the (wolil ChiiiKl iiiiil Auliiinfi. By 
Casoly Hayford. London ; Sweet and ^(ax- 
well. Limited, 1903. 22 x 14 cm. Price 1.5«. 

Written by a native barrister, this is a 
plea for the abiiudoument of the policy of 
making the Gold Coast a colony, in favour 
of the alternative policy of constitnting it a 
federation under the protection of the Hrilish 
Oovurnmoiit. With questions of Imperial 
policy the Anthropological Institute has 
nutbiiig to do. But there can be no objec¬ 
tion to appntisiiig .Mr. Hayford's work as a 
])oworful and eloquent argninent, n careful 
perusal whereof sugge-sts that many things 
m.ay bo done short of the drastic treatment 
he proposes, to consult the wishes of tlie 
natives, to govern in accordance with native 
ideas, and thus to render the people more 
contented and prosperous. There can he no 
dispute that half of the difficulties on the 
Gold Coast, as elsewhere, have arisen from 
ignorance of native ideas and usages. The 
Anthropological Institute has ere now made 
its voice heard in favour of a thorough study 
of Africiii peoples by their British rulers. 
Tbo political, as well as the scientific, wisdom 
of that policy will he brought home afresh 
to everyone who looks into this book. 

The picture given by the author of native 
institutions ia limitci to such as are germane 
til Uis theme, and of thess he presents to us 
only the best side. His account of the fetish 
system, fur example, is excessively vague and 
nivagi'e. In no other way could he succeed 
in keeping out of sight some of its darkest 
features ; and oven be is compelled to admit 
a certain amount of deception on the part of 
tho priests. For precision and fulness, there¬ 
fore,* Jlr. Hayfonl's (joh! Conet Xatire /unli- 
lulioiie cannot in general be compared with 
bis friend Mr. Sarbah's Fanli Cuttoiimry Law. 
On the political side, however, it supplements 
the latter, for it treats of the native form of 
government, dignities, grades of society, end 
organisation, which are to a large extent 
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ignored in tho English conrta on the Coast, 
and consequently in Mr. S.arbah's tre.iti8e. 
From a strictly ethnological point of view, 
indeed, this is the only valuable portion of 
the book. It cannot be overlooked by any¬ 
one who is studying tire evolution of insti¬ 
tutions and of land tenure, though it will be 
necessary iu reading it always to bear in 
mind the political object which the author 
has in view. E. S. H. 


Celtio Literature. Maclean. 

Maclean. London: Blockie, liHJiJ.'^Ul 
23 >c 14 cm. Price 7*. M. 

This book is a sign of the times. It is 
very doubtful whether any English publisher 
would bare undertaken to publish sucli a 
work as this twenty ye:t»i ago, and those who 
are interested in the Kelt will welcome it as 
a proof that the LonguJige and literatnre of 
tho ttaol and Brython now appeal to an evor- 
widoning circle of readers. The straggle to 
preserve and defend the speech of their 
ancestors has produced a feeling of kinship 
among tho Keltic “ mations," insomuch that 
it was possible to hold a Pan Keltic congress 
in lilOO, and a periodical—^grotesque though 
it be—appears every month in Dublin, under 
the title of Cdiht. Hitherto Scotland has 
shown little or no sympathy wi^h the move¬ 
ment ; witness the onrioiis fact that to find 
a paper written entirely in Highland Gaelic 
we have to go to Cape Breton Ishvnd. The 
work before ns was evidently written with a 
view to arousing tlie interest of Gaels north 
of the Tweed in the glorious Keltic heritage 
of the past. The idea wa.s an oxcollent one, 
but unfortunately the Gaelio movemout fosters 
much well-meant amateurisin, which natnrally 
make.s itself riflicalous when it aspires to 
scholarship. Dr. Maclean was not in any 
way equipped for the difficult task ho under¬ 
took ; indeed, there are perhaps not half a 
doteu scholars in the world who are snffioiently 
acquainted with the whole range of Keltic 
literature to be able to deal with the subject 
in a proper manner. Tho author devotes but 
one chapter to AVelsh literatnre (which is en¬ 
tirely second hand), and practically ignores 
Brittany. We presume he is familiar with 
his own Scotch Gaelic, but numerous •mis¬ 
statements show that be is blissfully innocent 
of all the older stages of Irish. Although wo 
find one chapter with the heading ** Celtic 
Literary Bevivals," no mention is made of 
tho interesting developments of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and, with 
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the exception of Keating and the Annalists, 
we are completely left in tho dark as to what 
has been produced in Ireland since the Middle 
Irish period. The book may possibly induce 
the general reader to extend his acquaint¬ 
ance with the literature of tho Kelt, but, 
welcome os the Keltic revival is, it wi|^^ie 
a thousand pities if those who interest Juem- 
selves in the languages forget the difficulty of 
the task l>efore them, aud by mere dilettante 
efforts bring Keltic studies in this country 
into disrepute once again. E. G. Q. 


Britain. Oonybeare. 

liouitM Britain. By Edward Cony- Ann 
bearu. London: S.P.C.K., 11K).3. 17 aUO 
X 11 c.m., with a map. Price .'Is. dd. 

This little volume—one of tho “ Early 
Britain” .Scries published by thevfTHrtVK. 

— contains, within the compiiss of some 
270 pages, a good deal of information upon 
tho subject of tho Roman occupation of 
Britiiiu and of the life and culture of the 
inhabititnts of tlie island during that time. 
There is, indeed there could not be, any 
attempt at literary style; but, in spite 
of this, the book is more than a mere 
chronicle of events. The facts are put 
together in a readable and attractive manner, 
and their value is enhanced by footnotes and 
references to authorities, while frequent ivife- 
rences to nrcligeology and kindred subjects 
by way of illustration greatly add to the 
book's interest and utility. 

The first chapter, on Pre-Roman Britain, 
deals with pala:olithic and neolithic man in 
the island aud with the e.arly immigrants. 
There is also an interesting, though neces- 
.sarily brief, section on the early trade routes, 
especially with regard to the tin trade between s- 
Britain and the Continent.’ The remaining 
four chapters deal respectively with the 
Julian Invasion, the Roman Conquest, the ^ 
Roman Occupation, and the End of Roman ' 
Britain. 

The principal value of the book is that 
it forms a readable introduction to a larger 
and more systematic study of the period, for 
not only does it afford an outline in itselff 
but tho list of ancient and modem autho¬ 
rities will bo found of the greatest assistance 
to anyone desirous of having a more than 
passing acquaintance with this moat fo«ci- 
nsting period of early English history. Thus 
far Mr. Conybeare is to be congratulated on 
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